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INTRODUCTION 


The fall of Constantinople on May 29, 1453, was the coup de 
grace which put an end to the long-drawn-out agony of the dying or- 
ganism of Byzantium. The next few years, the final years of the 
Morea and Trebizond, were no more than reflex movements in 
peripheral areas, which had in fact become separated from the 
heartland much earlier. As frequently happens in history, the agony 
was prolonged, but its elusive and almost imperceptible beginnings 
are linked with the last proud upsurge of Byzantium in the time of 
Michael VIII Palaiologos. | 

His state, and even more that of his successors, presents a strik- 
ingly different picture, as regards its institutions, from that of earlier 
periods of Byzantine history. It is true that the Byzantium of the 
Palaiologoi was not essentially different in its social and economic 
aspect from the Byzantium of the Laskarids, the Komnenoi or even 
the Dukai, since it was built on foundations laid down in the 
eleventh century, which attained their final form in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.’ But the changes which had taken place deep 
down in the social fabric, and increasing with the passage of time, 
were not immediately and directly reflected in the organisation and 
activity of administrative organs. From this point of view, the man- 
ifestations of these profound and lasting changes, although visible 


' Undoubtedly Stein Untersuchungen 2 ff. is right, and G. Ostrogorsky Die Perioden 
der byzantinischen Geschichte, Hist. Zeitschrift 163 (1941) 252 (= SD III, 27) and 
Grand domaine 35 ff. (= SD II, 175 ff.) even more so, in linking the beginning of the _ 
last great period in the development of Byzantine society with the end and the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century respectively (1081 and 1025). G. I. Bratianu, Les divi- 
sions chronologiques de ’ histoire byzantine, Bull. de la Sect. Hist., Acad. Roum. 17 
(1930) 63, contrary to the above-mentioned authors, attaches more significance to 
the events of 1204 and secks the important turning-point there. Likewise the Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, [V/2, 1967, 78 ff. 
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as early as the Komnenian period,” suddenly became much more 
_widespread during the era of the Palaiologoi. Because of this, the 
successful restoration in 1261 symbolises an interior reorganisation 
in many fields, and is therefore a more significant turning point than 
the year 1204, when the Byzantine EIDE was for the first time 
sucked down into the whirlpool of war.° 

It was once said that the history of Byzantium in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was mainly the history of Serbian and Tur- 
kish conquests.* But it is well known that the transformation of | 
Byzantium into a second-class power, and its final collapse, must be 
linked first and foremost with the exhaustion and collapse of its in- 
ternal resources.” The beginning of this downward path undoub- 
tedly lies in the prolonged economic and financial crisis of tate 
Byzantine times, which during the period 1341-1354 was indeed 
frightful, a crisis which as early as the beginning of the fourteenth | 
century had reduced the nomisma to half its former value and de- 
stroyed its earlier reputation as a world currency, still held in high 
regard at the time of the Fourth Crusade.® This economic weakness 


2 Stein, Untersuchungen 19 ff and Zakythinos, Medéran I, 208-274; II, 42-62 stress 
_ the essential changes in the administration during the Komnenian pone 


> Cf. Stein’s review of Baynes’ work on n the Byzantine Empire in Gaoinee 4 (1928) 
410-414; Brdtianu, Etudes byzantines 36. Cf. also F. Délger, Der Kodikellos des 
Christodulos in Palermo, Archiv f. Urkundenf. 11 (1929) 38; O. Treitinger, Die os- 
trémische Kaiser-und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im héfischen Zeremoniell, 
Jena 1938, 211. However Ostrogorsky, Die Perioden 244 (= SD III, 20) rightly criti- 
cises Stein for underestimating the importance of the events of the year 1204. 


* Bratianu, Etudes byzantines 39. 


* Cf. Ostrogorsky, Struktur 473 (= SD II, 48); Z. V. Udalcova, O vnutrennich 

priginach padenia Vizantii v XIV veke (Concerning the internal reasons for the col- 

lapse of Byzantium in the fourteenth century), Voprosi Istorii 7 (1953) 106; Istoria 
Vizantii (History of Byzantium), III Moscow 1967, 211. 


_ ©Fora general account of the economic crisis see Zakythinos Crise 5 ff, 18, 23 ff. , 92 ff 
(the most detailed study of this question); Stein, Untersuchungen 10 ff; Raybaud. 
Gouvernement 229 ff. For a separate account of the monetary problem, see also A. 
Andréadés, De la monnaie et de la pubsance’ d’achat des métaux précieux dans lem- 
pire byzantin, Byz. 1 (1924) 75-115. 
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was accompanied by social unrest and a decline in military power.’ 
The civil wars of the twenties, forties, fifties and seventies of the 
fourteenth century drained the last drops of healthy sap in the body 
politic. Its wounds were abvious to contemporaries, but they were 
powerless to do anything, although this was not a time of incompe- 
tent rulers.’ Hence already in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the fundamental rhythm of the Empire was seriously dis- 
rupted.” Nor was its spiritual life entirely unimpaired, not- 
withstanding the famous «Palaiologian renaissance» in art.'° Exter- 
nal enemies dealt the final blow, exacerbating as well as actually 
provoking the elements of crisis. 

Inexorably, the theatre of events grew narrower and narrower. 
After the restoration of 1261 Byzantium never again attained her 
former frontiers and did not long maintain the new and more con- 
fined boundaries. The withdrawal from Asia Minor, her former re- 
servoir of strength, which had experienced its final flowering during 
the time of the Nicaean Empire, proceeded with rhythmic regular- 
ity from 1258 onwards and was already completed by the beginning 
of the fourteenth century.'' This marked the drastic conclusion of 
the lengthy process - apparent even in the Seldjuk invasions of the 
eleventh century - whereby the economic and political centre of 
gravity of the state gradually shifted from Asia Minor to the Euro- 
pean territories. This great loss clearly marked the transformation 


” As early as the reign of Andronikos II Byzantium had only twenty warships and 
3.000 cavalry at its disposal (Stein, op. cit., 15 ff). Later increases in military strength 
at local levels were not really significant. 


* Cf. Udalcova, n.d. 112 ff. 
° Cf. Ostrogorsky, Immunitet 91 (= SD I, 458). See also G. T. Dennis, The Reign of 
Manuel II Palaiologus in Thessalonica (1382-1387), Rome 1960, 26 ff. 


' Cf. L. Oeconomos, L’ état intellectuel et moral des Byzantins vers le milieu du 
XIV* siécle d’aprés une page de Joseph Bryennios, Mélanges Ch. Diehl I, Paris 1930, 
225-233. | | | 


'' A hrweiler, Smyrne 3 ff., 8 ff., 44 ff. 
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of the Byzantine Empire into a second-class power, which, as well 
as being deprived of its inner sources of strength, was no longer dis- 
tinguished by any significant territorial extensiveness. Reduced to 
its European possessions, Byzantium nevertheless did not enjoy 
peace within them. It is true that the frontier with Bulgaria re- 
mained unchanged on the upper course of the Maritsa, while in 
other areas it changed only infrequently and insignificantly to the 
advantage of her northern neighbour.’ But on all other sides a 
series of political and military defeats brought territorial losses. 
After the Serbian conquests in the reigns of Milutin and DuSan, the 
greater part of Macedonia, recovered in the Nicaean epoch, was 
lost beyond recall. Epirus and Thessaly were never able to continue 
their development within the framework of the Empire and fre- 
quently changed both domestic and foreign overlords. At the very 
heart of the state, Italian republics held several key places on the | 
mainland, the larger islands and even parts of the capital.'° Finally — 

at the beginning of the second half of the fourteenth century, the 
Turks began their swift and victorious offensive through Thrace and 
then further west: Didymoteichon and Adrianople fell one after the 
other in 1361 and 1362, while during the eighties all the remaining 
part of Byzantine Macedonia was conquered.'* _ 


"2. Cf. K. M. Apostolidis, Popavia - Zayopa xai ta thi¢ Opaxns Spia ani tfi¢ But. 
abvtoxpatopiac, ‘Apxetov tod Opgxixod Agoypagixod xai yaeewes Onoavpod 8 ~ 
(1941/42) 79 ff. 


Bie is characteristic of these times that losses of territory were not always the result of 
failure in war: in 1355 John V granted Lesbos to Francesco Gattilusi in gratitude for 
his support in the civil war (for him and his heirs see W. Miller, The Gatilusi of Les- 
bos (1355-1462), BZ 22 (1913) 406-447); he also at the same time finally granted 
Chios to Genoa. Cf. Ph. P. Argenti, The Occupation of Chios by the Genoese and 
— their Administration of the Island 1346-1566, I-II, Cambridge 1958. In August 1376 
Andronikos IV ceded Tenedos to the Venetians. For the sources see Dennis, op. cit., 
38 n. 53; the principal work on this is F. Thiriet, Venise et occupation de Ténédos au 
XIV* siecle, Mélanges d’Archéologie et d'Histoire, 1953, 225 ff. 


'* For Didymoteichon and Adrianople, see Ostrogorsky, History 536. Serres fell in 
September 1383 (G. Ostrogorsky, La prise de Serrés par les Turcs, Byz. 35/1 (1965) 
312 = SD IV, 251), Christoupolis in 1384 (ib. 319, 319 n. 1 (= SD IV, 256), and Ber- 
roia between 1385 and 1387 (Vakalopoulos, Maxedovia 41). 
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Thus throughout the last century of its existence Byzantium 
was reduced to Constantinople, the coastal towns of the sea of Mar- 
mora (St. Stefano, Selymbria, Herakleia), a few Black Sea towns,” 
the Aegean coast from Strymon to the gulf of Malhakos, including 
-Thessalonica and Chalkidike, part of the Morea, a few islands in the 
northern Sporades group and two larger islands - Lemnos and Im- 
bros.'° The distance between most of these possessions and the fact 
that they were geographically separated was certainly a factor in the 
weakening of the inner cohesion of the Empire, since many of these 
regions in fact lived their own independent life, especially where 
they consisted of semi-independent appanages. 

In such circumstances the vitality of Byzantine resistance is sur- 
prising. The struggle for survival lasted more than a century and a 
half, and the picture is by no means entirely dark. Although the 
sporadic and short-lived successes both at home and abroad, based 
more on the Empire’s former renown than on any realities of the 
present moment, were not even pale reflections of its ancient glory, 
still some powers of resistance did exist; however, their field of op- 
eration became increasingly restricted. Because of this they also be- 
came spiritually more and more introverted; and although at the 
end of the fourteenth century Patriarch Antony still firmly insisted 


'S These towns changed hands several times as a result of clashes with Bulgaria and 
the advances of the Turks. Byzantium had most success in this area after the battle of 
Ankara, when for a short time Midia, Agathopolis, Sozopolis, Pyrgos, Anchialos, 
Mesembria and even Varna were in the hands of Manuel II. Cf. A. Vakaflopoulos, 
Les limites de Empire byzantin depuis la fin du XIV* siécle jusqu’ 4 sa chute (1453), 
BZ 55 (1962) 61 ff. However this was exceptional and represented the greatest area 
under his control. See F. Babinger, Beitrage zur Frihgeschichte der Tir- 
kenherrschaft in Rumelien (14-15 Jahrhundert), Vienna - Munich 1944, 55. 


'* See especially Vakalopoulos, op. cit. 56-65, with extensive bibliography, and also 
F. Babinger, Eine Balkankarte aus dem Ende des 14. Jh.,Zeitschr. f. Balkanologie 2 
(1964) 1-5 = Aufsatze u. Abhandlungen zur Geschichte Stidosteuropas und der 
Levante, II, Munich 1966, 180-183. Lemnos remained Byzantine right to the end, 
and Imbros is explicitly referred to as Byzantine as late as 1437 in a western geop- 
raphical inventory, according to which Constantinople, Lemnos, Imbros, three smal- 
ler Aegean islands, the Morea and Thessalonica(?) formed part of Byzantium. Cf. 
Sp. Lambros, ‘Ynopvnpa nepi tov EAAQvikdy yopav Kai exKAnotdv Kata tov SéKa- 
tov néuntov aid@va, NE 7 (1910) 360-364. 
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on the universality of the imperial idea, it was in the same century _ 
that the name of the Hellenes apeared as a rival to that of the Ro- 
_ mans, for the first time in Byzantine history."’ 

In the shrunken and scattered territories of the Palaiologian 
state, from the first moment of its formation Constantinople resem- 
bled a huge head growing out of an enfeebled body;'8 and yet even 
in these circumstances the dilapidated, centuries-old capital exer- 
cised a powerful fascination over its age, perhaps even more than it 
had done earlier. But real strength lay elsewhere. The economic 
| and social structure of the state was basically agrarian and under the 
Palaiologoi the provinces bore the entire burden of the state upon 
their shoulders. The history of Byzantium in its last period is in fact 
the history of its provinces; hence this provides worthwhile material 
for research in many directions, among which the structure and 
functioning of the administration i is s certainly one of the most in- 
teresting. | | 

The study of provincial administration in the Palaiologian era is 
nonetheless complicated because it relates to a relatively small 
geographical area. The documents which can be used are very un- 
evenly distributed, both geographically and chronologically. To a _ 


'’ Patriarch Antony’s letter to the Grand Prince of Moscow Vasili in MM II : 188-192 | 


(especially 191-92). For the date see Ostrogorsky, History 554n.1.Forthenameof | 


Hellene cf. S. Runciman, Byzantine and Hellene in the Fourteenth Century, Tépoc 
Kavot. “Appevonovaou, Salonica 1952, 27-31. Cf. also H.G. Beck, Reichsidee und | 
nationale Politik im spatbyzantinischen Staat, BZ 53 (1960) 86-94. 


 Ostrogorsky, Struktur 468 (= SD II, 42); idem, History 451; Zakythinos Crise 34. 
At the time of Bayazit’s siege of Constantinople in the nineties of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Byzantium comprised little more than Constantinople, in view of the separation 
of the Morea. Cf. Vakalopoulos, op. cit. 57; Brdtianu, Etudes byzantines 239. 


'’ Modern scholars too are not always immune from this. Cf. A. Andreddés, Les fi- 
nances byzantines, Revue des sciences politiques 26 (1911) 18; N. Jorga, La vie de 
province dans l’empire byzantin. Atti del V Congresso intern. degli Studi Biz., I, 
Rome 1939, 188; idem, Y-a-t-il eu un Moyen Age byzantin?, Bull. Sect. Hist. Acad. 
Roum. 13 (1927) 4. On the collapse of Constantinople before the end of Byzantium, — 
cf. J. Ebersoit, Constantinople Byzantine et les Voyageurs du Levant, Paris 1918, 9; 
M. Schneider, Die Bevélkerung Konstantinopels im XV. Jahrhundert, Nachr. d. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Gottingen, Philol. - hist. KI. 9 (1949) 236 ff; E. Frances. Constan- 
tinople byzantine aux XIV* et XV* siécles. RESEE 7 (1969) 405-412. 
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considerable extent this makes it impossible to follow the develop- 
ment and activity of institutions with any continuity, and compels 
the researcher to adopt the technique required for fitting together a 
broken mosaic, of which many of the pieces have been lost. Even in 
those cases where we have a relatively satisfactory number of docu- 
ments at our disposal, their very nature poses new problems. Above 
all, texts of private or ecclesiastical origin contain exceptionally lit- 
tle information about the state administration, and what they do 
contain is almost entirely incidental. On the other hand, both these 
documents and those of a juridical nature mainly owe their origin to 
the need to solve economic problems and legal relationships con- 
nected with land tenure. Such documents have at least been pre- 
served; hence it is precisely from these points of view that they 
throw light on the composition and work of organs of local administ- 
ration, leaving on one side other important questions in this field. 

The above-mentioned difficulties would sometimes be less a- 
cute if there were some source which contained a systematic survey 
of local functionaries or of the organisational forms of the administ- 
ration. Unfortunately no such source exists for this period, compar- 
able to the earlier classified lists of functionaries, or the Partitio 
Romamae of 1204, or even the privilege of Alexios III Angelos to 
the Venetians, with its list of provinces. 

From the twelfth century onwards there are practically no 
more official seals, which are so useful and important for studying 
the administration of earlier periods. All that has been preserved 
are some lead seals of cadastral inspectors, with information that 
does not add anything new to that available in the documents. 

Reliance on narrative sources creates a number of problems. 
As regards questions of administration, the evidence of Byzantine 
historians and chroniclers is very unreliable, because it is not suffi- 
ciently precise. They seem to have been reluctant to use the techni- 
cal terminology of their age, so that it is not always easy to guess the 
exact meaning of their information.” Yet for the investigation of 


"Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 151; Kyriakidis. B.M. 1V, 460 (who nevertheless accepts 
their evidence rather too easily). 
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some regions, such as Thessaly, for example, they are irreplaceable, 
both because of the lack of documentary sources and because of the 
direct connection between their descriptions of the work of institu- 
tions and their presentation of political events. 

Charters and official documents of Serbian origin, , provided 
they originate in former «Roman» territory (from the time of Tsar 
DuSan onwards) and have been composed in Greek and according 
- to Byzantine models, can be used in practically the same way as the 
corresponding Byzantine material. It is a different matter with 
documents of western provenance. They usually contain less infor- 
mation, and in any case can be used only as supplementary sources 
for certain details not touched on in the basic Greek material. | 

Obviously one would wish that the source material for study of 
local administration in the late Byzantine period were fuller. But 
such problems with source material occur elsewhere in Byzantine 
studies; administration in the late Byzantine period is not a special 
case; and it has been rightly observed that although the lack of 
sources has very seriously hindered research into administration, 
nevertheless the periods from the fourth to the eleventh century, 
and the Nicaean period and also the twelfth (at least the end of the 
twelfth) century have been relatively well investigated from this 
point of view.”' But the same cannot be said for the Palaiologian 
period. | 

For this period, apart from some specific studies of individual 
problems or interesting episodes in the development of provincial 
administration, there are few scholarly monographs available. First 
of all, E. Stein’s work, Untersuchungen zur spatbyzantinischen 
Verfassungs- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Mitteilungen zur osman. 
Gesch. 2 (1923-5, 1-62) is still instructive for many problems. A. 
Heisenberg, Aus der Geschichte und Literatur der Palaiologenzeit 


*! Dendias. CupPory 307. The most important works include that of Dendias, men- 
tioned above; then Contribution, Etudes, by the same author (though he always has | 
a richer fund of facts than ideas); then (in chronological order) R. Janin, La Thrace 
byzantine. EO 19 (1920) 385-402: 20 (1921) 46-67; Stein, Untersuchungen 19 ff.; 
Zakythinos, Mederar, Lemeric, Philippes 151-168, AfArweiler. Administration; 
Angelov. K voprosu fem (On the question of themes); Angold. Govern. in Exile. 
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(Munich 1920, 68-70) makes basically accurate observations about 
the provincial governors (kephalai), although his information is 
rather limited. O. Tafrali, in his investigation into the government 
of Thessalonica in Thessalonique au XIV‘ siécle (Paris 1913, 48-83), 
touches on many questions which are also of interest for the study of 
other towns. The great weakness of his work ts his static view of his- 
tory, so that he frequently uses evidence from sources relating to 
some centuries earlier in order to explain the institutions of the 
fourteenth century.” The thirteenth century and the first half of the 
fourteenth have been studied in considerable detail in the volumin- 
ous works of St. Kynakides, under the common title of Bu€avtivai 
MedA€tat I-IV (Salonica 1937). The author’s knowledge of sources 
is indeed amazing, but his excessive reliance on narrative sources 
sometimes leads him dangerously astray. Afterwards there has ap- 
peared a study of the administration of eastern Macedonia «from 
the Frankish to the Turkish conquest», particularly detailed as re- 
gards prosopographical problems, by Paul Lemerle: Philippes et la 
Macédoine onentale 4 |’ €poque chrétienne et byzantine (Paris 
1945, 221-40). Finally, the katepanikion as an administrative unit 
on Macedonian territory has been fully investigated in the work of 
G. Theocharidis, Katenavixia tij¢ Maxedoviac (Salonica 1954). 

So we see that the scope for studying the administration of the 
Byzantine provinces in the Palaiologian period is not particularly 
great, especially as the works mentioned above do not embrace 
this important question as a whole? but only touchon it more orless 
marginally, where it impinges on some special interest of the writer. 
Among other things, for this reason also, their results cannot be 
considered adequate. The existence of this lacuna in Byzantine 
studies has long been realised, but today it is more apparent than 
ever. The present work is an attempt to reduce it. 


** Tafrali is perhaps the most drastic example, but it does sometimes happen that 
other authors also try to support their theories by examples drawn from different 
periods. Sce also K. Amantos, NMapatnpioets cig thy pecaiwvikhy yewypagiav, 
EEBZ | (1924) 41-54. 


“* The only general work for this period deals with central administration: Reybaud, 
Gouvernement. 


THE FEUDAL CHARACTER OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Medieval Byzantium, like most other states of that time, was 
an agrarian country. Having abandoned the social and economic 
system of the ancient world, it had seen the transfer of the basic 
sources of economic and political power outside the city walls.' 
Right up to the end of the many centuries of the Empire’s life-span, 
the landed estate remained the principal reservoir of its financial 
and military resources and the mainstay of its entire social structure. 
This was equally true both during the periods when the small estate 
was the most typical unit and in those when the large estate pre- 
dominated. Because of this the administrative organisation in the 
provinces reflected the productive relationships in the village; in 
other words, the feudalisation of the Byzantine village not only set. 
its mark firmly on the development of society as a whole, but also on 
the character of the organs of government and the way in which they 


functioned. 
During the tenth century and the first half of the seventh the 


Cf. 1. V. Pigulevskaja - E.E. Lipsic-M. Ja. Sjuzjumov - A.P. KaZdan, Gorod i dere- 
vnja v Vizantii v. IV - XII wv. (Town and village in Byzantium from the fourth to the 
twelfth centuries), XII* Congrés Intern. des ét. byz., Rapports I, Belgrade - Ochrid 
1961, 9 ff., 42; G. Ostrogorsky, Vizantijska seoska opstina (The Byzantine village 
commune), Glas SANU 250, Odel. drustv. nauka, knj. 10 (1961) 142-143 (= SD II, 
102). For a basic and indeed abundant bibliography on agrarian conditions in Byzan- 
tium see G. Ostrogorsky, Agrarian Conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the Mid- 
die Ages, Cambridge Economic History, I, London 1966, 774-779 (= SD II, 93-99), 
to which should now be added A. Laiou - Thomadakis. Peasant Society in the Late 
Byzantine Empire, Princeton 1977; P. Lemerle. The Agrarian History of Byzantium 
from the Origins to the 12th century, Galway 1979. 
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central government finally lost the battle against the landed mag- 
nates. From that time on, the large estate, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical, dominated the economy and most of the peasantry 
gradually became dependent on the landowners. At about the same 
time another parallel process began to operate: feudal privileges 
were granted to the ruling class with increasing frequency, 
privileges which signified the transfer of some of the responsibilities 
belonging to the organs of government directly into the hands of this 
class. This was the well-known Byzantine immunity (g&xoucosia).” 

The most widespread form of immunity was the complete or 
partial exemption of the feudal estate from taxes and also from cus- 
toms and excise duties, the so-called tax immunity. This was already 
a widespread phenomenon in the eleventh century, which de- 
veloped still further in the next century and reached its culmination 
under the Palaiologoi.* But as early as the twelfth century the taxes 
from which the immunity gave exemption were less and less fre- 
quently mentioned by name, which clearly indicates that many 
existing dues had already passed without a struggle under the con- 
trol of individual feudatories, so that there was no longer any need 
to enumerate them in detail in the documents.‘ This practice of al- 
lowing the state income to pass into the hands of private persons was 


? There are a number of specialist studies on Byzantine immunities; among the most 
important are: P.A Jakovenko,. K istorii immuniteta v Vizantii (On the history of im- 
munity in Byzantium), Yurev 1908; K.f. Uspenskij. Eksussija-immunitet v Vizan- 
tijskoj imperii (Exemption and immunity in the Byzantine Empire), VV 23 (1917-22, 

ed. 1923), 74-117 (cf. idem. Oéerki po istorii Vizantii (Studies in Byzantine History) 
I, Moscow 1917, 183-197); A.P. Kazdan, Formirovanie feodal‘nogo pomestja v Viz- 
antii X veka (The formation of feudal estates in Byzantium in the tenth century), VV 
11 (1956). 98-122; idem, Eksussija i eksussaty v Vizantii X-XII vv. (Exemptions and 
their beneficiaries in Byzantium from the tenth to the twelfth centuries), Viz. o¢erki 
I, Moscow 1961, 186-216 (the author repudiates the identification of exemption and 
immunity now prevalent among scholars); Goranov. Immunitet, Ostrogorsky, Im- 
munitet; G.G. Litavrin, Bolgarija i Vizantija v X1I-XH vv. (Bulgaria and Byzantium 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries), Moscow 1960, 231 ff. 


* Cf. Ostrogorsky, Immunitet 56, 60 ff. (= SD I, 409, 414 ff); idem. Struktur 461 (= 
SD II, 35); Gorjanov, Immunitet, 113, 196; KaZdan. op, cit., 118 ff. 


"CE. Gorjanov. Immunitet, 101; Ostrogorsky, Immunitct, 66 (= SD I, 423). 
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regarded as so usual and normal that late Byzantine charters as a 
matter of principle regard the work of tax officials as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of landowners and an abuse of the powers of gov- 
ernment (éxypeia, Cnyia, S6yAnotc, dSievoxAnotc, éumodiopoc, 
S5uvucteia, oulytyotc, etc.).° After the restoration, total tax im-— 
munity became more and more frequent, in spite of the repeated at- 
tempts of Andronikos II Palaiologos to prevent its further develop-- 
ment.° In fact with the exception of the corn tax (o.tap«ia), the dues 
which Andronikos wished to continue to be collected by the state fi- 
nancial officials were primarily court fines, which in the course of 
time had developed into a permanent source of supplementary tax 
without completely losing contact with their origin (the povikév, 
napSevopGopia, and in addition, the specific eb}pnats Onoavpod).’ 


The imperial efforts, then, were directed both against complete tax __ 


immunity and also, perhaps to an even greater extent, against the 
further development of the entire institution — the judicial immun- 


ity. | a 
The introduction of judicial immunity, that is, the right of a 
feudatory to judge his own peasants or to represent them before of- 
ficial courts represented a logical step forward in the strengthening 
of the authority of private individuals, since in those places where 
the link between the peasant and the state tax apparatus had been 


* See for example Bees. Ppappa tod Ppadtotiov 87. 15-16, where there is an excep- 
tionally large number of such epithets. This largely explains the pronounced dislike 
of tax officials. Cf. Chon. 97.-9-20; I. Sevéenko, Nikolas Cabasilas’ «Anti-Zealot» 
Discourse: A Reinterpretation, DOP 11 (1957) 47, 17. - The above-mentioned. terms 
may refer to any infringement of the rights of landowners. quite apart from tax im- 
munity. Cf. for example Schatzk. Nr 39A. 10; Chil. Nr 88, 18. - 


* Andronikos’ actions were necessarily half-measures in a situation which was incon- 
venient for him: while on the one hand he granted complete tax immunity, on other 
occasions he did quite the opposite. Cf. Ostrogorsky, Immunitet, 81 ff., 85 ff. (= SD 
I, 144 ff. 449 ff.); Goranov, Immunitet, 112 ff. Naturally even complete tax immun- 
ity did not mean that the entire feudal class was freed from paying all kinds of dues to 
the state. ‘Some did enjoy this privilege, while others did not, or were exempt from 
certain dues but not all; or, finally, they enjoyed immunity only in respect of some of 
their estates, while for others mney continued to pay taxes. ails aaah Immunitet, 
79 (= SD I, 441). 7 


” For more about these. see Chapter VI. p. 234. 
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broken, it was no longer necessary to exercise any control over their 
land-tenure relationships. Thus the relevant civil cases gradually 
passed out of the hands of the official organs, to be followed later by 
certain criminal cases, first of all those concerned with petty of- 
fences (see p. 235). But judicial immunity developed much more 
slowly than tax immunity; although it appeared as early as the 
eleventh century, it did not become common until much later, in the 
fourteenth century.® 

As both forms of immunity spread and gradually permeated 
the entire state, the intervention of the state organs in the estates of 
the magnates became for the most part unnecessary, and even un- 
desirable for the landowners, because of the complications that 
might ensue. The ruler therefore limited the work of these organs, 
in the first instance those connected with taxation, by charters 
granting and confirming exemptions, so that «the acquisition of 
complete immunity rights was reflected in the refusal to permit state 
officials to enter the estates of a landowner possessing immunity».° 
This injunction could be ignored only for a very short time, and at 
the specific request of the landowner, in order to meet his needs. '° 
This situation developed to such an extent that even in cases where 
there was not complete tax immunity, the tax officials were some- 
times forbidden to enter a landowner’s estate, and he himself was 
entrusted with the responsibility of collecting the taxes and forward- 
ing them to the state treasury." 

Most of the charters from the time of the Palaiologoi state pre- 
cisely the categories of officials from whose «intrusions» those en- 
joying rights of immunity were exempt. There were some differ- 


® Cf. Ostrogorsky. Immunitet 96 ff. (= SDI, 465 ff.); idem. Grand domaine 41(=SD | 
Hf, 179); Gorjanov, Immunitet 106, 182; Litavrin, op. cit., 231 ff. 

° Ostrogorsky. Pisc. knigi 233 (= SD I, 36). The same author rightly stresses that 
under the Palatologoi only the feudal landowner had control over the peasants in his 
area: Struktur 469 ff (= SD II, 44 ff). 

'° Cf. Schatzk. Nr 17, 10-12; Lavra II, Nr 99, 4-8. 


'' Cf, Ostrogorsky, Immunitet 70 ff., 83 (= SD I, 429, 446). 
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ences in individual cases, probably depending on the scope of the 
rights granted; but it can easily be seen that these prohibitions re- 
lated to practically the entire administrative apparatus of the pro- 
vince; they included local governors (kephalai), tax-controllers and 
MISPeCers: (apographets) and tax-collectors (praktores and ener- 
gountes).' 

It is obvious that the different forms of Byzantine inuumiunity: 
which were genetically inter-connected, heralded the establishment 
and growing strength of private, feudal authority over wide areas. 
Lay and ecclesiastical landowners, and also wealthy monasteries, 
were extricating themselves from the jurisdiction of the state organs - 
and adopting an independent attitude towards them. The spread of 
this process under the Palaiologoi was one aspect of the final victory 
of the feudal social order in Byzantium. At the same time, however, 
another aspect of these changes must be noticed: the administrative 
apparatus of the state itself was becoming increasingly feudalised. 

Scholars have emphasised that the difference between private 
and public became blurred at the very centre of the administration 
of the feudalised Byzantine Empire, especially i in the organisation 
and functioning of the imperial treasury.'°> Contemporary terminol- 
ogy illustrates this point very well. Thus the first minister of the late 
Byzantine period, the mesazon, is described in the sources as totg 
BaciArkoic Kai Snpooiots pecttevov npdypaci,'* and Constantine 


'? Just as tax immunity could be granted without enumerating the particular dues, so 
too officials could be mentioned in very generalised terms, and I think that they are 


frequently concealed in the many rather vague formulations which prevent any kind 


of infringement of the rights of an immunity-holder. Cf. for example MM IV,138-139; 

Chil. Nr 7; Prodr. Nr 24, 55-56; Pantocr. Nr 8. Sometimes one can even discern a pre- 
cise reason for such a procedure. Cf. P. Lemerle. Un praktikon inédit des archives de 
Karakala (Janv. 1342) et la situation en Macédoine orientale au moment de l’usurpa- 
tion de Cantacuzéne, al ad sic "A. K. ee I Athens 1964, 289. ns 7 
political situation). 


'’ Kazdan, Viz. kultura, 95. 
'* Greg. VI 2: 1170. 11-12. Cf. et Cant. 1 11:54. 22 (tv BactAiK@v npaypatov): II 


15: 11 99.2 (toig Snpooiotc);R.J. Loenertz, Le chancelier impérial 4 Byzance, OCP _ 
26 (1960) 276, who has established the existence of the following areas of authority of _ 
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Leichoudes, one of the first holders of this office, was said to be 
avnp HEytotov StaAdpwac toic BaciAtkoic Kai noAItiKOic NpGypa- 
otv.'* This connection between private and public spheres of activ- 
ity and responsibility is also apparent in lower, local organs of gov- 
ernment. The case of George Pharisaios and Constantine Muzalon, 
cadastral inspectors in the Thessalonica district, c. 1321, is well- 
known; while somewhat earlier the duties of Pharisaios and Con- 
stantine Pergamenos included the care of the emperor’s personal 
estates (CevynAateia) over a wide area, from the Mesta to the Var- 
dar.'6 | 

Nevertheless the feudalisation of the provincial organs of gov- 
ernment was not reflected primarily in this two-fold role, public and 
private, of imperial officials from the centre downwards, especially 
since such examples were rare. On the other hand, the creation of 
virtually independent appanages in the Morea, Thessalonica and 
elsewhere - a phenomenon typical of the Palaiologian epoch - was 
for the great majority of provincial officials, at least for some time, 
simply a change of their immediate master and did not involve any 
important change in the make-up of this class. The character of this 
class had either been formed earlier, or else took shape alongside 
the creation of the appanages, and the changes referred to were not 
more than the political expression of those same economic and so- 
cial movements which finally determined the appearance of the pro- 
vincial administration.'’ It is true that in most cases the appanage- 


the mesazon: ta Kowa npdypata, ta Snpdowa npaypota, Ta ROAITIKG 1., TE 
BaotAixd, ta bAa, ta tig BactAetac. On this office see also H.G. Beck, Der byzan- 
tinische Ministerprasident, BZ 48 (1955) 309-338; J. Verpeaux, Contribution a 
l'étude de l'administration byzantine: MeodCav, BSI 16 (1955) 270-296; Raybaud, 


Gouvernement 202-206. 

'S Attaliates, 66. 13-14; Scylitzes-Cedrenus, (Bonnae) II, 644. 21-22. 

'© Chil. Nr 68, 1-5; Schatzk. Nr 61, 22-25. See also Prodr. Nr 12, 11-12. 

'? Until the appearance of the article of J. W. Barker, The Problem of Appanages in 
Byzantium during the Palacologan Period, BuoCavriva 3 (1971) 103-122, which is spe- 


cially devoted to the question of appanages, there were no separate studies of Byzan- 
tine appanages. (Barker himself makes some general observations: Manuel II 
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holders were the heirs of those «governor-generals», who had con- 
trolled very large territorial and administrative areas (cf. Chapter 
III, § 2c); and the process by which governmental authority passed — 
into private hands, of which this change was one characteristic, | 
showed a tendency to absorb gradually the entire local administra-_ 
tion. Just before the end of Byzantium’s existense this tendency be- 
came very apparent in the Morea on a number of occasions (see 
Chapter III, § 2e). But until then, which in fact means throughout 
the era of the Palaiologoi, the feudal character of provincial official- 
dom was mainly reflected in the social profile of the functionaries 

and their relations with the ruler. | 


* * * 


The idea of the divine origin of imperial power, and together 
with this, its absolute character, lived on right to the fall of Byzan- 
tium, in spite of the fact that in the final period of the Empire’s his- 
tory there was no real strength to maintain and defend it. Intheory _ 
the models determining the formation and behaviour of the official 
class, as the instrument for carrying out the emperor’s will, should 
have been unalterable, independent of any changes in forms of or- 
ganisation. The real state of affairs, however, was different, first 
and foremost because of the important turning-point which ap- 
peared in the twelfth century, a turning-point reflected in the 
changed social position of those belonging to the administrative ap- 
paratus of the provinces, that is, the earlier development of 
feudalism had had the not unexpected result that in the time of the 
Komnenoi this apparatus became fully staffed by members of aris-_ 


Palaeologus, 1391-1425, New Brunswick - New Jersey 1969, 391 ff., and earlier Fer- 
jancié discussed some problems of their history in Despoti 126-140). See also Ly. 
Maksimovic, Geneza i karakter apanaza u Vizantiji (The genesis and nature of ap- 
panages in Byzantium), ZRVI 14/15 (1973) 103-154, and for certain specific ques- 
tions J. Hoffmann, Rudimente von Territorialstaaten im pyzantnisenen Reich, 
1071-1210, Munich 1974. | | 
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tocratic families.'* The Fourth Crusade of 1204 further stimulated 
this process by introducing western models.'? Later the Nicaean 
emperors John ITI Vatatzes and Theodore II Laskaris tried without 
success to halt or at least to limit this process.” After the restoration 
_ of a united empire it became even more deeply entrenched, so that 
during the last two centuries of Byzantine history we see most ad- 
ministrative duties being performed by members of feudal families. 

In 1272, at the very beginning of the new era, in the course of 
giving his son instructions about the government of the state, Em- 
peror Michael Palaiologos expressed himself in a way which showed 
beyond all doubt that the provincial governors came from the ranks 


of the aristocracy (tic t@v sic KEepaAac GNOTETAYLEVOV PEyYGAO@V 
évOpadnwv).7' Seventy years later the Serbian Tsar DuSan described 


'" Cf. Ostrogorsky, History 367 ff; Bratianu, Etudes byzantines 36; P. Charanis, The 
Monastic Properties and the State in the Byzantine Empire, DOP 4 (1948) 69 ff.; 
idem, On the Social Structure and Economic Organization of the Byzantine Empire 
in the Thirteenth Century and Later, BSI 12/1 (1951) 95 ff.; Zakythinos, Crise 50; 
Idem, Processus 502. See also F. Cognasso, Un imperatore bizantino della de- 
cadenza: Isaaco II Angelo, Bessarione 31 (1915) 59-60 and Dendias, Etudes 145, 
who almost makes a fetish of the role of the aristocracy in the administration of the 
‘State at that time. By infiltrating into the local administration the Byzantine aristoc- 
racy formed a closed circle of authority, since as a class they had their origin in the 
ranks of the high state functionaries (cf. Ostrogorsky, Aristocracy 7; Zakythinos, 
Crise 56). Zakythinos, MeAétat-1 252 n. 2 and Crise 51 stresses that the difference 
mentioned by Michael Choniates between xtnpatixoi &pyovtes and Gepatixoi dp- 
xovtes is fictitious, since these epithets can often be applied to the same individuals. 
Kazdan,Viz. kultura 83 is on the wrong track in regarding the process of the feudalisa- 
tion of governmental organs as being only in its initial stages before the fourteenth 
century. 


'9 The importance of Latin influence in the development of Byzantine feudalism is 
certainly significant, but not crucial for the conceptions of state organisation, as G. 
Brdtianu tries to demonstrate in Les divisions chronologiques de histoire byzantine, 
Bull. de la Sect. Hist., Acad. Roum. 17 (1930) 62. Even today this view has not en- 
tirely disappeared. However cf. Ostrogorsky, Aristocracy 16 ff. 


"Cf. A. Diomidis, BuCavtivai MeAétar, I, Athens 1943, 60 ff; Zakythinos, Crise 52; 
Goranov, Immunitet 103; D. Geanakoplos, The Nicene Revolution of 1258 and the 
Usurpation of Michael VII Palaeologus, Traditio 9 (1953) 421 ff.; Istorija Vizantii 
IIT, Moscow 1967, 35 ff. 


"1 Ed. Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 40, 66-67. 
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the same fact in even more precise terms than the founder of the 
Palaiologian dynasty (ta@v... kepadatikevdévtwv apxyovtav Kai dp- 
{OVTONOVAWY THI¢ PactAsias pou).” Both testimonies are valuable 
just because of their general significance. They share a common 
background and in both cases there are many mutual and precise in- | 
dications in the sources which point to the same phenomenon.” 

It was characteristic of the first decades of the Palaiologian era 
that positions in the provinces, especially key positions, were oc- 
cupied by individuals who were high court. dignitaries. They were 
usually distinguished by their illustrious ancestry, and not in- 
frequently related to the ruling house. This was the result of a pro- 
cess which was already in full swing during the thirteenth century,” 
and received its final form of expression in the fourteenth, with the 
creation of appanages for junior or collateral branches of the impe- 
rial family.> | = 

Apart from the so-called governor-generals, who will be dis- 
cussed in detail later (see Chapter III, § 2c), examples of these in- 
clude, in the sixties of the thirteenth century, the kephalai of Thes- 


2 Soloviev-Mogin Nr 9, 60-62 (= Zogr. Nr 37, 48-49). The archontopouloi are well 
known as the viastelicici (minor landowner) of Serbian charters. According to 
Zakythinos,. Chrysobull 85 they were undoubtedly members of the nobility. This 
meaning appears in the «popular» version of the History of Nicetas Choniates written 
in the fourteenth century (Chon. vulg. 499. 20 B). For the meaning of the suffix 
«poulos» among the Byzantines, see K. Amantos, Toupxdénovaot, “EAAnvika 6 
(1933) 325 ff; 10 (1937) 121. The form xepadatixevévrwv apydévtwv appears in 1451 
in an argyrobull of Despot Demetrios (Markovié Nr 6, 23). This seems to be much 
more likely than the reading of the earlier editor - kepaAatixevdévtwv fj dpyovtoav 
(MM III, 233). | | | 


3 In one of these passages the terminology is quite explicit: apyovtec KeqaAdsdec THC 
Anpvov. Cf. MM VI, 258 (a forgery from the time of Constantine XI: Ddlger, Reg. 
V, Nr 3555). Cf. also MM II, 267. On Patmos too the kephalai certainly belonged to 
the same social class (MM VI, 247). 


** Angelov, K voprosu fem 60 ff. has established that the majority of the governors of 
themes in the Nicaean period held high court titles. 


*5 It is the process of the feudalisation of the entire administrative organism that is in 
question here and not the fact that the presence of eminent people was necessary for 
the maintenance of order in the provinces, as Stein thinks, Untersuchungen 25. 
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salonica, sebastokrator Constantine Tornikes and Alexios Doukas 
Nestongos (a descendant of whom was later kephale of Serres in the 
Serbian state),°° and the logothete of the fleet and kephale of Al- 
myros, Vasilios Metritopoulos.”’ Then in the fourteenth century 
there was Constantine Doukas Nestongos, kephale (and dux) of the 
Neokastron region in Asia Minor, with the title of parakoimomenos 
thig peyaAns opevddévnes and later that of great heteriarch (until 
1304),**Yaleas, kephale of Thessalonica and logothete tod otpatio- 
ttKOO (1316),”?7 and Manuel Laskaris, logothete t&v dvoiKdv 
— GXOASv (1320).*° Demetrios Angelos and Michael Laskaris, sons of 
Theodore Metochites, for many years first minister, were governors 
of Strumitsa and Melnik respectively in the twenties of the same 
century.*! Two decades later Melnik was for a short time adminis- 
tered by the sebastokrator John, the brother of Cantacuzenus' wife, 
from the celebrated Asen family.” At about the same time, the for- 


6 Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 223; Zakythinos, Desp. 11 56. For the Tornikes family see 
G. Schmalzbauer, Die Tornikioi in der Palaiologenzeit, Jahrbuch der dsterr. Byz. 18 
(1969) 115-135, and for the Nestongoi - AArweiler, Smyrne 173. For Doukas Neston- 
gos, kephale of Serres and supreme judge cf. Soloviev, Greteskie archonty 282; Os- 
trogorsky, Serska oblast 93 (= SD FV 547). 


27 MM IV, 386-389. 
8 Cf. Chapter II, n. 29 and Chapter IIE, nn. 16. 34. 


> Papadopoulos - Kerameus, “Envypagt 632. On this family, well known in the 
eleventh century, see Sp. Lampros, ‘O &éx Oecoaxdovixygs olkos “Yadtéa, NE 6 (1909) 
49-51; Laurent, Macédoine orientale 84. 


” Chil. Nr 54, 9-10, 89-90. 


* Cant. 143: 1209. 24, 210.1. They were both related by marriage to the panhyperse- 
bastos John Palatologos (ibid, 210. 2) who was governor of the Thessalonica district 
ona number of occasions (see Chapter III, § § 2b, 2c). 


* See Chapter II, n. 72. On the Asen (Asan) family in Byzantium see F./. Uspensky, 
Bolgarskie Aseneviti na vizantijskoj sluZbe v XIII-XIV vv. (The Bulgarian Assenids 
in Byzantine service in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries), Izv. Russk. Arch. 
Inst. v K/ple 13 (1908) 1-6, now largely obsolete; numerous references in Nicol, Can- 
tacuzenus: B. Krekié, Contribution a l'étude des Asanes 4 Byzance, Travaux et 
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ties of the fourteenth century, the grand paptas Constantine 
Palaiologos, grandson of the emperor Michael VIII, was governor 
of Serres for some years. | 

The case of the protostrator Theodore Synadenos Is especially 
interesting: he was related to the Palaiologoi, and in the course of 
some twenty years held successively the position of governor in 
Mesembria, Prilep, Constantinople and Thessalonica.** At the 
same time he was a large-scale landowner whose family possessed 
vast estates in the neighbourhood of Serres, Thessalonica and Ber- 
roia, and gave the state several secular and ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries.*> Alexios Tsamblakon, a member of another wealthy and 
eminent family in Macedonia, was the grand tsaousios and kephale 
of Serres and Popolia in 1326, and in 1328 was already fifteen stages 
higher in ue of the grand papias, and apparently governor of 
Christoupolis.” : 

In the great commercial centre of Monemvasia in the Pelopon- 
nesus, throughout the thirteenth century and the greater part of the 
fourteenth, all power was in the hands of three families: Mamonas, 
Eudaimonogiannis and Sophianos.*’ In addition some other mem- 


mémoires 5 (1973) 347-356; E. Trapp, Beitrage zur Genealogie der Asanen in 
Byzanz, JOB 25 (1976) 163-177. 


3 Cant. II 55: 11329, 2-3, III 87: II 535. 9-10. See also Papadopoulos, Genealogie nr 
48. who erroneously considers Constantine to have been governor of Thessaly, fol- 
lowing here the adherents of older theories. 


* Cf. Papadopoulos, Genealogie Nr 13; R. Guilland, Etudes de titulature et de pro- 
sopographie byzantines. Le protostrator, REB 7 (1950) 168 ff; Lj. Maksimovié, Pos- 
lednje godine protostratora Teodora Sinadina (The last years of the protostrator 
Theodore Synadenos), ZRVI 10 (1967) 177-186, with full bibliography. On the whole 
family: Ch. Hannick - G. Schmalzbauer, Die Synadenoi, JOB 25 (1976) 125-161. 


*S Cf. Theocharidis 51-60. 

* 1326: Prodr. Nr 19, 1-2; Nr 20, 1-2; 1327/8: Cant. 1 52: 1262. 15-16. On Alexios see 
Guilland, Quelques dignitaires 188, 189; Theocharidis, TGaynAdkaves 160-164 © 
which includes a prosopographical investigation and published documents relating to 


the entire family. 


*’ There is a special study on the first of these families: A. Miliarakis, Olxoyéve.a 
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bers of these families held administrative positions outside Monem- 
vasia. During the reign of Michael VIII a certain Paul Monojannis 
was «captain» of Kitros.*® The son of the last ruler of Monemvasia 
and brother-in-law of the historian George Sphrantzes, his sister’s 
husband Gregory Palaiologos Mamonas, died of plague in 1407 as 
governor of a Thracian town on the Black Sea coast.’ Finally a 
common descendant of the Sophianos and Eudaimonogiannis 
families was the mesazon of Despot Constantine Palaiologos during 
his period as governor of the Peloponnesus.” 

The late Byzantine era contains many other cases similar to 
those described, and it would be possible to speak at length about 
the part played by feudal families in the government of the state, for 
example, the Melissinoi, the Asens, the Stratigopouloi, the Gav- 
rilopouloi, the Diplovatatzes, the Kalothetoi, the Kydones and 
others; indeed their role is apparent even when their members do 
not hold official office.“! There is no point in dwelling on them here, 
the more so as space will be devoted to some of them in the follow- 
ing chapters dealing with administrative units and those who ad- 
ministered them. We will therefore conclude with the example of a 
tax-controller in the Thessalonica district who possessed considera- 
ble estates, together with their tenants, in the neighbourhood of 
Jerissos: this was the well-known Alexios Amnon, the compiler of 
two praktika for Zographou, whose period of service occurred in the last 
two decades of the thirteenth century.” 


Mapova, Athens 1902; for all the three families cf. Zakythinos, Desp. I, 88 ff. Desp. 
HT, 117, 174. 


8 Tafel - Thomas, Urkunden III, 181. 
* Cf. Miliarakis, op. cit., 37; Papadopoulos, Genealogie Nr 163. 
“ Sphrantzes, 342. 16-17. 


“! See also Stein, Untersuchungen 21-22; Runciman, Civilization 102; Zakythinos, 
Crise 57-59; Weiss, Kantakuzenos 5 ff., 78 ff., 128 ff. 


“ Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 233, n. 2; Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 213 (= SDI, 14); Esph. 
pp. 64, 78 (with correction of the earlier dating). On Amnon’s origin see Laurent, 
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The feudal character of the provincial administration is not only ap- 
parent in the social position of its functionaries; it is also indicated 
by the types of mutual relationships existing between the emperor 
and his dignitaries. Many of these were related to the dynasty, espe- 
cially from the fourteenth century onwards.* Most of the others 
were the emperor’s oixsiot.“ However, the formal difference bet- 
ween these categories was never of great importance. In practice it 
is noticeable in the way they are addressed in letters sent to them by 
the emperor,” but in all cases the relationship with the ruler is de- 
fined in the unvarying forms of the signature: 6 dodA0¢ tod 


Macédoine orientale 82. In July 1301 Amnon’s tenants, with his permission, sold to 
Zographou land to the value of 35 hyperpera (Esph. Nr 4 = Esph. ? Nr 10). 


3 Ostrogorsky, Aristocracy 28 rightly places special emphasis on this. But we should 
bear in mind that many terms used to denote blood relationship do not retain their 
formal meaning in documents, so that they can only be used provisionally. Cf. Binon, 
Prostagma inédit 148 ff., 155 (@etoc), 388 ff. (yapBpdc). For complications arising 
from the expression ovprévOepos cf. J. Verpeaux, Hiérarchie 432, n. 69. 


_ “4 Verpeaux, Oikeioi 95 produces a statistical analysis in this sense and shows that out 
of 112 officials of the central administration examined, 44 were relatives of the em- 
peror, 46 were oikeioi, and only 20% of the functionaries of lower rank did not be- 
long to either of these categories. 


“5 The address contained the following elements (according to Verpeaux, Oikeios 
97): 

(a) for relatives - nepindOntoc (cupnévOepos, avewidc, 8etoc, EABEAWOS, yanBpdc) 
tij¢ PactAsiac (pov), dignity, name. 

(b) for other officials - navaéBactoc ceBactéc, oiKxetos th Bactisig (pov), dignity, 
name. We should add that the epithet pansebastos sebastos was given to eminent of- 
ficials, that is to members of the aristocracy. Cf. Stein, Untersuchungen 30 ff., _ 
Schatzk. 169; Sechs Praktika 125, 126. This is certainly not a title with an indepen- _ 
dent value, as Verpeaux thinks, Hiérarchie 427, 427 n. 31, although sebastos is sepa- 
rately listed in Pseudo-Kodinos (Pseudo-Cod., 139. 30; cf. also Sathas, MB VI, 651. 
6-11). Not only is pansebastos sebastos never cited alongside other dignities; it also 
never appears in signatures, and it is signatures which contain the fullest form of any 
title. See the handbook for the composition of addresses from the time of Patriarch 
Neilos (1379-1388) published by J. Darrouzés, Ekthésis néa. Manuel des pitakia du 
_ XIV* siécle, REB 27 (1969) 5-127. This gives the following forms of address for ar- 
chons who are related to the emperor and other archons: &ddeA ge tfi¢ Baotdeiac 
- pou, dignity, name (p. 69, 8-9); oixete tf BactAcig pov (p. 69, 11-12), 
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Kpata.od Kai ayiou hudv avGévton kai PaoiAéws, followed by pre- 
cise onomastic details.” 

The term oixeioc, which we may provisionally translate as 
courtier, contains an idea of personal service, and suggests an offi- — 
cial within the family or domestic circle.*’ Such a courtier was cer- 
tainly not a state official in the classic sense of the term, but rather 
an individual who stood in some kind of vassal relationship to the 
ruler, owing him obedience and service.“* On the other hand, a 
member of the hierarchy of official dignitaries was always a cour- 
tier, whether or not his office carried any actual duties.*” Such re- 
lationships were typical of the feudal social order, whatever its 
provenance. In Byzantium it was undoubtedly an autochthonous 
phenomenon, although its development had been influenced by the 
West from the time of the Crusades onwards;” and it was certainly 
connected with the system of pronoia. Its feudal character is very 
well illustrated by the oath of allegiance which the oixeioc gave to 
the sovereign.” 

The oath of allegiance which officials gave the emperor on the 
occasion of his accession was not a new phenomenon at the begin- 
ning of the Palaiologian era. It had already existed in the fifth cen- 
tury; but it was only when Byzantium became a feudal state, in the 


© See Chapter III, n. 69. 


? Verpeaux, Oikeioi 90; see also Kougeas, XpucdéBovAdrov Kavotavtivov 389; Sol- 
oviev - Mosin 471, and especially Weiss, Kantakuzenos (cf. index s.v.). 


* Verpeaux, Oikeioi 91 ff. Délger, (Schatzk. 47) however, considers the oikeios to 
be an official, while Angelov (K voprosu fem 63) even thinks he is a relative of the 
emperor. 


9 Sathas MB VI, 651. 16. 


” Cf. Verpeaux, Oikeioi 93 ff. Diomidis, XpyucdPovAdov 194 ff. considers western 
influence to be of crucial importance, but limits his conclusions to the Morea. See 
also J. Ferluga, La ligesse dans l’Empire byzantin, ZRVI 7 (1961) 97-124. 


*! There was also an oath which all his subjects had to take to the emperor, but it is 
symptomatic that although this was of ancient origin, it became permanent only from 
the time of the Komnenoi onwards. Cf. Svoronos, Serment 109 ff. 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that it began to spread rapidly.” In 
the reign of Michael VIII Palaiologos it became the rule to adminis- 
ter it even to the emperor’s sons, which was certainly not just a 
means of preserving the dynasty. In the fourteenth century people 
quite frequently avoided giving this oath of allegiance to the em- 
peror, demanded much more often than changes on the throne 
would have required, in other words almost always at times of crisis — 
and upheaval.“ Thus the oath became an instrument of political 
strategy, which might even be withdrawn by those who had given it; 
for example, Cantacuzenus’ supporters tried to do this with John V, 
when their leader forced them to swear allegiance to the young em- 
peror after his victory in the civil war in 1347.> The oath, then, was 
a symbol of the recognition of the ruler’s authority, but in late 
Byzantine times it did much to bring about changes in earlier con- 
ceptions concerning the relationship between the ruler and his sub- 
jects.” Its form and the frequency with which it was administered 
clearly testify to its feudal character; in fact a draft of the oath 
(OpK@potikov sic BaoiWéa) preserved from the time of the 
Palaiologoi is very reminiscent of the well-known western declara- 
tion of vassalage, particularly the sentence: xai sipi tOv gidkov 


°2 For the Komnenian period see Svoronos, Serment 110, 116, 135 ff.; Ostrogorsky, 
Aristocracy 17. For the Nicaean period Gy. Czebe, Studien zum Hochver- 
ratsprozesse des Michael Palaiologos im Jahre 1252, Byz. Neugr. Jahrbb. 8 (1931) 88 
ff. | : Foy 


> Cf. Svoronos, Serment 112. See especially F. Délger, Die dynastische Familien- 
politik des Kaisers Michael VIII Palaiologos, Festschr. E. Eichmann zum 70 
Geburtstag (1940) 179-190 (= Tlapaonopa, Ettal 1961, 178-188). 


4 Svoronos, Serment 112 ff. discusses such cases in detail. 
*§ Cant. IV 1: III 9. 22-10.5 (K. orders that the oath be given both to himself and to | 
_ John); IL 10. 5-9 (this was accepted in the capital but not outside it); III 10. 17-11.5 
(the infuriated K. forces those who were disobedient to bow to his will); IV 7: III 43. 

— 4-46.15 (K. is asked to annul the oath given to John, which he refuses to do). 


| Cf. Svoronos, Serment 138 ff. 
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abdtod (i.e. Bacidéwc) pidoc, Kai tHv &yOpav adtod syOpdc.”” It is 
clear that the personal relationship and feudal links between office- 
holders and the head of the state had left their mark on late Byzan- 
tine administration.©° This was gradually infiltrated by elements of 
private authority, which in time came to be characteristic.” 


It is well-known that the growth of feudal relationships in Byzan- 
tium brought with it the limitation of the sovereignty of the state and 
caused it to be split up into smaller units.” The most striking indica- 
tions of this process were the semi-independent appanages, whose 
holders even took their own initiatives in foreign policy.*' But the 
spread of lavish grants of immunity among feudal magnates pro- 
vides an equally eloquent testimony. In fact it was this phenomenon 
that most influenced the changes in the methods of administration 


>” Sathas, MB VI, 652. 19-20. On the oath as an expression of a personal, feudal 
bond: Svoronos, Serment 129-142. 


8 Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 222; Verpeaux, Oikeioi 89; Weiss, Kantakuzenos 156 and 
passim (index s.v.). 


* Kaddan, Viz. kultura 82, however, considers that private spheres of authority 
came into being on the periphery of the administration. 


Cf. P. Grenier, L’Empire byzantin, son évolution sociale et politique, II, Paris 
1904, 274-279; Stein, Untersuchungen 20; Ch. Diehl, Byzance, Grandeur et Déca- 
dence, Paris 1919, 171; Zakythinos, Processus 501; Dendias, Contribution 343; Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, IV/2, 1967, 78-79; Istorija Vizantii III, Moscow 1967, 29. 


*! See in general: Stein, Untersuchungen 25 ff.; Zakythinos, Crise 86; Ostrogorsky, 
Aristocracy 24 ff. See above n. 17. For the foreign policy of the appanage of Thes- 
salonica cf. G.T. Dennis, The Reign of Manuel II Palaeologus in Thessalonica (1382- 
1387), Rome 1960, 103-150. For the foreign policy of the Morea and other appan- 
ages: TIT IV, 29-30; 110-111; 187-189 (= MM III, 232-234; Markovié Nr 6), 196-197, 
198-199, 201-202, 233-35 (= MM III, 230-31; Markovié Nr 5), 238, 241, 242-3, 244- 
45, 246, 247, 248-50, 259-64, 265; MM III, 205-207, 249-50. 
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in the Byzantine provinces; the appanage-holders simply took over 
the responsibility for and direction of the existing administrative ap- 
paratus.” These feudatories, with their rights of immunity, were 
the people whose privileges set a limit to the field of operation of the 
‘state officials, as has been shown above; they were the people who 
constructed their own administrative system on their estates to 
serve their own needs.™ While the appearance of the larger appan- 
age-holder marked the transfer of supreme authority into private 
hands, the appearance of personal officials represented the! formation of a_ 
governmental apparatus parallel with that of the state. | | 
Unfortunately not enough is known about the organisation of 
the work of government on private estates. Among the officials 
known to have participated in their administration, some might be 
described as managers of property, or as assistants in this task, but 
only in the service of an empress. They included Alexios Ksan- 
thopoulos, dux tav Seonowtkd@v Ktnpdt@v,™ Leo Kaloidas and 
Constantine Frangopoulos, both «anti-duces» tv deonoiwikdv 
Ktnpdtwv near Smyrna,” Basil Sebastophoros, who is mentioned 
as the former logariastes on the estate of a deceased empress (prob- 


@ Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. I, 46 ff.; P. Lemerle, Une province byzantine: le Pelopon- 
nése, Byz. 21/2 (1951) 351. In actual fact, in the second half of the fourteenth century 
and in the fifteenth century the empire was virtually a conglomerate of appanages, so 
that the provincial administrative institutions in this period were first and foremost 
the organs of the appanage holders. Hence they will be discussed in the appropriate 
place (cf. n. 74). We will mention only the fact that even before the establishment of 
appanages the despots could probably give certain instructions to officials. This was 
at least true of John Palaiologos (despot from 1260-1275: Ferjandié, Despoti 16, 37). 
Cf. MM IV, 386-87, 388-89. On the other hand, in the charters issued to certain 
_ highly placed individuals state officials are forbidden to interfere with them, but it is 
questionable how far such prohibitions were real and how far they represented a 
stylistic feature of their times. Cf. MMIV, 261, 344, 352. Similarly in MM VI, 247-48. 


“ Ostrogorsky, Aristocracy 16 stresses how widespread this phenomenon was, even 
in the twelfth century. | 


“ MM IV, 173 (1276). Zakythinos, Crise 80, crroncously uses the word Bepdwv. 


65 MM IV, 278-79 (1287). The sources are silent about the subsequent fate of | 
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ably Irene of Montferrat).© As regards all other similar officials, 
they were certainly entrusted with financial responsibilities, apart 
from Leo Manikes, who acted as secretary to the wealthy magnate 
Doukas Aprinos.®’ Theodore Skylitzes was praktor of the 
neighbourhood of the village of Mourmounta, as the servant 
(500A.0c) of the panhypersebastos George Zagarommatis;® after him 
there was a certain Makros, who performed the same function 
(dienergon) in the same village and the same neighbourhood, only 
he was in the service of the grand domestikos Komnenos 
Angelos.” Some «men» (&v@pmno1) of the Caesar Komnenos 
Stratigopoulos performed the duties of tax-collector,’? as did John 
Thelolitis, a praktor in the service of the parakoimomenos tijc 
wusydAns opevddvyc Constantine Doukas Nestongos,’! and the offi- 
cials (Evoy@v cov) of the emperor’s «courtier» John Tzimiskes.” 


Kaloidas, but it is known that Frangopoulos was a member of the emperor’s military 
escort in 1293 (MM IV, 179). 


© Zogr. Nr 35, 30, 56. Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 189. - The protostrator Leo Fran- 
gopoulos, on instructions from the Despot of the Morea, for some time managed the 
estates of the very wealthy Nicholas Melissenos, but he did this in his capacity as 
guardian on behalf of the state. Cf. Sphrantzes, 272. 8-13. 


*? MM IV, 115 (1285). It is not clear why Adrweiler, Smyrne 162 places him among 
private tax officials. For the Aprinos family see ibid., 167. 


“MM IV, 158-159 (1263). AArweiler, Smyrne 162, 177-178 identifies Zagarommates 
as the lord of Skylitzes. For the village and district of Mourmounta near Smyrna cf. 
Ahrweiler, op. cit. (index s.v.), especially 62-63. 


® MM IV, 280 (1287). Between Skylitzes and Makros in 1265 there was a certain 
Theodore as energon of the same village, but his position is not more precisely de- 
fined (MM IV, 152). 


”” MM IV, 390 (12707). 
™ MM IV, 259 (1307, or more likely 1302: Ahrweiler, Smyrne 153-154). 


” Chil. Nr 76, 14 [1322]: F. Délger, Epikritisches zu den Facsimiles byzantinischer 
Kaiserurkunden, Archiv f. Urkundenf. 13 (1933) 64 n. 37 (= Byzantinische Dip- 
lomatik, Ettal 1956, 95 n. 37).. 
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It will at once be apparent that these examples belong 
chronologically to the thirteenth century, and geographically to 
Asia Minor. The reason for this clearly lies in the distribution of ex- 
tant source material and not in the actual course of historical events, 
since the formation of private centres of authority, of which these 
examples were the forerunners, was closely linked with the general 
development of Byzantine feudalism. In the end it was to find its 
most complete expression in the complete disappearance of the dif- 
ference between private and public authority in the Morea in the fif- 
teenth century, which has already been mentioned. In any case 
there are references, rather differently expressed than the preced- 
ing ones, which point clearly to the spread of private authority on 
_ the basis of feudal relationships both after the thirteenth century 
and outside Asia Minor. 


73 A hrweiler, Smyrne 163, on insufficient grounds, makes equal the possibilities that 
the &vOpwros could be either a peasant or a functionary of his lord. 


% Weiss, Kantakuzenos discusses examples of this type of dependence in several pas- 
sages. The fact that the douloi of the emperor were not automatically the douloi of 
the empress as well is confirmed by the signatures of Alexios Asen who was the 
doulos of the empress in 1365 / (Esph. Nr 18, 4-5, 89-90 = Esph.” Nr 27, 2-29)/ and the 
doulos of the emperor in 1375 (Kutl. Nr 33, 87). The empress had her own chancel- 
lery alongside that of the emperor (Pseudo-Cod. 265. 25-266.5). The following are 
some interesting examples of the above statements. 

The empress's douloi: MM II, 388; MM III, 242-43; IV, 169; VI, 204-6; Kutl. Nr 
8, 49-51; Zogr. Nr 28, 113-14; Pantocr. Nr 5, 43-44; Pachym. II, 429.12; Cant. II 24: 
IT 144, 24 (oixétno). It is interesting to note that John Monomachos, one of the distin- 
guished «douloi» of the empress Irene of Montferrat, mentions several people in a 
_ position similar to his own (ta ouvdovA1 pov). Cf. Moranvillé, Les projets de Charles 
de Valois sur I’ Empire de Cple, Bibl. de l’Ecole des Chartes 51 (1890) 20. For the of- 
ficials of empresses see Barisic, Povelje carica (Empresses’ charters) 149 ff., 155 ff., 
164 n. 57. There are two cases indicating the sphere of authority of such officials in 
making inventories and collecting taxes (MM IV, 175-76; VI, 227-29). 

The «courtiers» or «douloi» of Despots: Mosin - Sovre, Supplementa Nr 8, 71- 
73; Chil. Nr 56, 7; V. Laurent, Un argyrobulle inédit du despote de Morée Théodore 
Paléologue en faveur de Mastino de Cattanei gentilhomme Toscan, REB 21 (1963) 
219 (sotii, baroni, subditi, stipendiarii);Dion. Nr.25, 140 (a cadastral inspect or on the 
despot’s orders); E. Gerland, Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des Erzbistums Patras, 
Leipzig 1903, 218 ff., 224; TIIT IV, 14. 17-18; MM III, 207; Ross. Nr 26. p. 206;Nr 27, 
p. 212; Schatzk. Nr.102, 12ff. Cant.IV 43: II 315, 22-24 (oixéms = paroikos: Asdra- 
cha, Rhodopes 217); Cant.I 29: II 183. 13. See also Chapter DI, § 2c. It can best be 
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Reference has been made to the &vOpwxo1 of the caesar Kom- 
nenos Stratigopoulos and to Theodore Skylitzes as the 50dA0¢ of 
the panhypersebastos George Zagarommatis. These, and other simi- 
lar examples about to be discussed, show that ties of personal de- 
pendence, characteristic of the relationship between the 
feudatories as a class and the sovereign, were also present to a con- 
siderable extent in the relationships of the separate strata of this 
class.’? Naturally the most frequent references are to the oixetot or 
d5obAo1 of empresses and the various despots, who even gave an 
oath of allegiance to their masters.’”* But outside the imperial fam- 
ily, who in a way stood apart from the rest of society, instances of 
vassalage were not infrequent, even before the Fourth Crusade.” 
In the Palaiologian era they could be described as quite usual. Thus 


seen how far this had developed just before the fall of Byzantium from the fact that 
when Despot Constantine appointed the historian Sphrantzes governor of Sparta in 
1446, he told him that he was to bear in mind that the despot was his only lord 
(Sphrantzes, 342. 29-30; cf. also 344.1). Naturally the examples quoted do not 
exclude the possibility that the functionary of a despot was not his «doulos» but the 
emperor's. Cf. Dion. Nr 14, 28 and comment. pp. 95, 102, 115. On the oath of al- 
legiance to appanage-holders see Svoronos, Serment, 113. Apart from them, we 
know only that John Cantacuzenus received such an oath as -grand domestikos (ibid. 
113). 


> For the existence of a retinue of vassals attached to a great landowner right at the 
beginning of the feudal epoch in Byzantium cf. A. P. KaZdan, Formirovanie 
feodal’nogo pomest’ja v Vizantii X veka, VV 11 (1956) 117 ff.;H-G. Beck, Byzan- 
tinisches Gefolgschaftswesen, S.B. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-hist.. K]. 
(1965), H. 5,7 ff. and passim; Ostrogorsky, Aristocracy 12 ff. There are three charac- 
teristic cases known from the twelfth century: in 1152 the praktor Michael Tsagitsakis 
(TCayxitCaxns) is mentioned as the S00A0¢ of a caesar / L. Petit, Le monastére de 
Notre Dame de Pitié en Macédoine, Izv. Russk. Arch. Inst. v K/ple 6 (1900) Nr 8 (p. 
34) 7-8 (p. 46) 3-5/, and Leo Kastamonites (together with the grammaticus Michael) 
as &vOpwnoc and oixeioc of the sebastokrator Isaac Komnenos /L. Petit, Typicon du 
monastére de Kosmosoteira prés d’Aenos, Izv.Russk.Arch. Inst.v K/ple 13 (1908) 26, 
61, 69, 74/, while in 1162 a certain Iiopolos is mentioned as the dv8pwrxos of the dux 
of Thessalonica (Lavra I, Nr 64, 91) For Tsagitsakis’ lord, cf. B. Ferjancié, Apanazni 
posed kesara Jovana Rogerija (The Appanage Estate of the Caesar John Rogerios), 
ZRVI 12 (1970) 193-201. For earlier examples see Ostrogorsky, Aristocracy 16. 
Perhaps we should also include the oixe:dtatot of the Grand Papias Demetrios 
Kabasilas mentioned in Dion. Nr 2, 19 (1347). For this term cf. Weiss, Kan- 
takuzenos, index s.v. 
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Constantine Tornikes, sebastokrator and governor of Thessalonica, 
had his own courtiers in the first decades of the second half of the — 
thirteenth century; and Zoe Doukaina Mouriskissa, a member of 
the Philanthropinos family, had her own «men» (&v@pano1), proba- 
bly some time in the fourteenth century.”’ The well-known eparch 
Michael Monomachos and a certain Ierax, who controlled Cherno- 
men in the forties of the fourteenth century, were also surrounded 
by their own suite (oixetot or oixéta1).”* Doubtless there were many 
similar examples not known to scholars, especially inconspicuously 
-feudalised. Thessaly with its local dynasties.” 


All things considered, we can see in Byzantium under the 
_ Palaiologoi, on the one hand, the feudalisation of the organs of gov- 
ernment and on the other, the creation of private administrative 
machinery by feudal magnates. This distinction is only provisional. 
These processes were closely linked and even interwoven, which 
made them in fact different aspects of a single process of develop- 
ment, whereby the state was transformed into a feudal institution. 
This Byzantium was governed by a corpus of officials drawn from 


© MM IV, 89 (1268: Anveiler, Smyrne 149); Zogr. Nr 16, 28-30 (1274?: Chapter III, 
n. 20). | 


™ MM VI, 247. See also Chapter VI, n. 7. 


™® Cant. IT 38: 11 236. 12: I 91: 11559. 21. The term oixétne is more rare than its 
synonym oixetos, though it is already used in this sense by Anna Komnena. Cf. Ver- 
peaux, Oikeioi 94. For a different meaning at an earlier time, see A. P. Kazdan, Cehi 
_i gosudarstvennie masterskie v Konstantinopole v IX - X wv. ( Guilds and gov- 
ernmental workshops in Constantinople in the ninth and tenth centuries) VV 6 (1953) 
135, 152. For its use in the Palaiologian era cf. Weiss, Kantakuzenos, index s.v.; Ta 
xetpdypagpa tHv Metedpov, edd. N. Veis - L. Vranoussis, Athens 1967, 5-6, 711. 


” Cf. Zakythinos, Processus 502 ff.; Soloviev, Fessalijskie archonty (Thessalian ar- 
chons) 159 ff. 
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aristocratic families who were often related to each other.” Among 
them the ruling dynasty was distinguished by its elevated position, 
but did not differ from them as regards either its social or political 
status. 

It is clear that in these circumstances the provincial administra- 
tion was not an all-powerful and highly organised apparatus, nor 
were the officials a clearly defined separate class with strictly dif- 
ferentiated spheres of action.”' It is these facts that enable us to un- 
derstand how the local administration functioned in the time of the 
Palaiologoi. 


“ On the creation of a nobility of birth in Byzantium see R. Guilland, La noblesse de 
race 4 Byzance, BSI 9 (1948) 307-314; Verpeaux, Hiérarchie 430-36. Unfortunately 
the article by F. Veldsquez - Gaztelu, Evoluzién de la Nobleza en la Cristianidad 
Oriental, Hidalguia 16 (1968) is inaccessible to me. 


*! Bréhier, Institutions 156 ff. in this connection draws attention to the low profes- 
sional worth of late Byzantine officials. 


IT 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


The fall of Byzantine Empire in 1204 resulted in a different fate for 
its separate individual regions. Some of them were never again 
under the sceptre of the BaotAstc ‘Pwpaiwv; others spent many 
years under the rule of the Western conquerors, who organised 
them according to their own needs, right up to the time of the vic- 
torious Byzantine counter-offensive; and finally many areas were 
included in the states of Nicaea, Trebizond and Epirus, the im- 
mediate heirs of the vanquished Empire. 

There is no doubt that Trebizond, cut off by Turkish invasions 
and shut in on itself on the distant shores of the Black Sea, followed 
its own specific form of development. Nicaea and Epirus, on the 
other hand, experienced certain innovations in their structure, 
some of which were probably due to the direct influence of the Latin 
world, which they had experienced for many years.’ With the resur- 
rection of Byzantium these changes, which had been maturing over 
a long period, became a reality.2 The process of feudalisation, 
which rapidly gathered momentum under the Palaiologoi, affected 
not only the social structure but also the basic administrative organi- 
zation of the Empire. The restoration of 1261 ushered in, gradually 
but inexorably, profound changes in the territorial organization of 
the provincial administration, and it can confidently be said that it 
marked the beginning of a new era in this sphere of the life of the 
state. This was not only because of the appearance of appanages at 
this time. 


'Cf. Abrweiler, Administration 91. 


2 On this see Zakythinos, Desp. II, 53 ff. 
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In actual fact the formation of semi-independent appanages 
did not add any important new aspect to the process of the fragmen- 
tation of administrative areas, which had been going on for a long 
time. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the system 
of dynastic appanages had hardly begun to take shape, it could hap- 
pen that on the territory of one of the more important administra- 
tive units there were certain elements of «dual power» which it was 
difficult to distinguish precisely: a government official, and 
alongside him a member of the ruling house with wide but ill-de- 
fined privileges. Thus between 1316 and 1320 John Pinkernes was 
capitaneus (cephalia) Belgradi, Spinarizae, Aulonae.’ At the same 
time and in the same place Despot Constantine Palaiologos, the 
younger son of Andronikos II and Anne of Hungary, exercised 
potestatem generalem. “But later cases of this type disappear. The 
provinces in their capacity as organizational units were directly 
linked with Constantinople, or else formed part of an appanage or 
some other large administrative agglomerate; and the basic differ- 
ence between them was simply whether the higher «jurisdiction» 
united them in some way or not. 


Right up to the catastrophe of 1204 the system of provincial ad- 
ministration showed a certain continuity and smoothness of opera- 
tion, at least from the time of Basil IT the Bulgar-slayer, in spite of 
certain changes which began to appear during the twelfth century.> 


3A Alb I, Nr 621 nn. 3,4; Nr 625; Nr 670. For the identification of the kephale with 
the capitaneus of Italian sources, see Jirecek, Gesetzbuch 209. 


‘A Alb I, 669; cf. DVL I, 149 ff. For this individual cf. Papadopoulos, Genealogie, 
Nr 60; Ferjancié, Despoti 90 ff., 101 ff. who considers him to be the governor of the 
district of Aviona. 


> | think this is clear from the many examples cited by Kyriakidis, B.M. IV. For 
changes see Stein, Untersuchungen 19 ff. Cf. also KaZdan, Viz. kultura 96. 
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Throughout this period, and perhaps even earlier, the fragmenta- 
tion of the themes into smaller units was a characteristic process 
which developed to such an extent that by the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century most of the state was divided into quite small 
themes, each centred round a town.° 

Naturally the theme system of this period had changed consid- 
erably from that of the era when the themes were first established. 
From the eleventh century onwards the old theme with a strategos 
at its head was already disappearing, while the term itself had often 
lost its technical meaning, and could sometimes be understood only 
in a geographical sense.’ This gave rise to lack of precision in ex- 
pression, and in this period terms such as yopa, toroc, yf and éxap- 
xia were already in use to denote administrative units.® These units 
were much smaller than the former themes (in the west in 1198 there 
were 28 new themes instead of 12 earlier ones), but the principles 
governing their organisation and work are not known precisely.’ 
However, it is clear that this organisation was still rather consis- 
tently applied. This can best be seen from the famous chrysobull of 
Alexios III Angelos to the Venetians in 1198'° and the equally fam- 
ous list relating to the division of the Empire in 1204: the partitio 


® Stein, loc. cit. Cf. Kirsten, Stadt 35. According to Zakythinos, Medétar VI, 156-7 
these changes represented a blind alley for the theme organisation. 


’ Cf. Dendias, ZvpBodrr 309; Abrweiler, Administration 78, 81, 83 and passim; 
Canile, Partitio 225 ff. Afrweiler, op. cit. 86 ff., insists that in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries the theme was usually simply a small financial unit, the so-called 
«fiscal theme», and gives a list of more than 30 such units (p. 87). Carile, op. cit. 226 
ff. regards this view with some scepticism, since he does not see, rightly in my opin- 
ion, the possibility that the theme could again become an administrative unit at the 
end of the twelfth century. 


8 Cf. Ahrweiler, op. cit. 79, 86. 

° Dendias, ZvpPorH 310 ff. 

' Editions (only the Latin translation has survived): Tafel, Symb. crit. I, 1-107; Tafel 
- Thomas, Urkunden I, 246-280; C.E. Zachariae a Lingenthal, Jus Graeco- 


Romanum, III, 553-565; Zepos I, 469-480; dating according to Zakythinos, MedAétat 
I; 209 cf. Ddlger, Reg. II, Nr 1647. 
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terrarum Romaniae issued at the beginning of October 1204." 

Although both these sources must be used with some caution, ' 
nevertheless it is clear that they are referring to a system in which a 
number of administrative and organisational forms can be distin- 
guished. But their very number testifies to the fact that the old 
theme system was in ruins, and that from the point of view the situa- 
tion prevailing just before the first collapse of the Empire was only 
an interlude, although it appeared to be permanent and well estab-_ 
lished. 

The other territorial terms, in addition to the themes, cited by 
these two lists are as follows: civitas (n6X1c, Kaotpov),pertinentia 
(éxioxewic), casale (npodotetov), emborium (éuxdpiov), orlum 
(Sptov), villa (petéyiov, CevynAateiov), chartularatum (yap- 
tovAapatov), catepanikium (katenavixiov) and insula (vijooc)."* It 
is clear that not all of these expressions are connected with the or- 
ganisation or administration, and that some further explanation is 
necessary. 

The town might possibly have occupied a separate place in the 
administrative system to some extent, but not as a separate unit with 
its own specific status, reduced to the area bounded by the town 


2 


'! The latest edition is Carile, Partitio 217-222 (with an analysis of the political situa- 
tion: 125-169; a complete list of the extant manuscripts: 169-217; and a detailed com- 
mentary: 222-289). For different datings cf. ibid., 158, 164, 167, 224. 


"2 Zakythinos, MeAérat III, 24 insists that Alexios’ charter does not always corres- 
pond to the true state of affairs, since it also partly reflects an earlier situation. Par- 
titio Romaniae is even more unreliable, though for other reasons. It is more a source 
for the division of Byzantium, and much less for the administrative structure before 
the tragic events of 1204. In addition this list gives the impression of being a rough 
draft and not an official document (Zakythinos, Medétar IV 179). See also A.A Vas- 
iliev, The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond (1204-1222), Speculum 11 (1936) 
20-21; J. Longnon, Problémes de I’ histoire de la Principauté de Morée, Journal des 
Savants, Avril-Juin 1946, 78. In spite of all reservations both sources are very valu- _ 
able. 


"3 The Greek translations are according to Carile, Partitio 225 ff. who has collected 
earlier opinions. We have not included apothikis (&xo@1jxn) here, which even at a 
cursory glance can be seen to have no connection with territorial-administrative 


units. 
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walls. For this reason attention will be devoted to it elsewhere. '* 
The orium and the chartularatum are no longer mentioned after the 
Fourth Crusade, while the pertinentia is not an administrative unit 
at all, so nothing further will be said about them: the emborium 
also can certainly be excluded from a survey of the administrative 
system. '° The same is true with the term villa (petéy1ov, CevynAate- 
iov), though here the situation is rather more complicated." It is 
sufficiently well known that the Byzantine petdy.ov was usually a 
monastic estate, which frequently consisted of a single village. 


'4 See Chapter II, § 1, § 2. Cf. also, Chapter VII, passim. 


'S The orion was a smaller administrative unit than the theme, probably part of it, but 
its nature remains obscure. Cf. Zakythinos, MedAétan 1, 248; Dendias, XupPoAr 313 
ff., Ahrweiler, Administration 77 n. 5; Canile, Partitio 229; Kyriakidis, B.M. IV, 474 
thinks that the orion was retained under the Palaiologoi as a parallel term to 
katepanikion (see also Stadtmiller, Choniates 147 n. 1). However it is obvious in the 
extract from the chrysobull of Andronikos II of 1298 published by Kyriakidis that the 
word orion is not used as a technical term, as in the charter of Alexios III, but with its 
classic meaning of limit or boundary: év dpiotc GeaoaAovixne, Beppotac Kai Moy- 
Aévev. The position of the chartularate is also very obscure; it is not certain whether 
it was a military or a taxation unit. Cf. Zakythinos, Medétat IV, 182; Dendias, op. 
cit. 310, 319 ff.;Carile, op. cit. 230. The last chartularate is mentioned in 1210 (A Alb 
I, Nr 140). - The meaning of the term episkepsis in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
changed very rapidly from that of an imperial (state) estate to an estate in general. 
Cf. Stein, Untersuchungen 22 n. 1; Dolger, Beitrage 151 ff; Stadtmiiller, Choniates 
24; Ostrogorsky, Agrarian Conditions 223 (= SD II, 81); Canle, Partitio 228; 
Zakythinos, Crise 51; Medevedev, Mistra 52 ff. The theory of Th. Miller, The 
Basilika and the Demosia, REB 36 (1978) 182 ff on the actual difference between the 
«large» and the «small» episkepsis is not supported by the sources. The episkepsis 
_ was never an administrative unit. Cf. J. Ferluga, NiZe vojno-administrativne jednice 

tematskog uredjenja (Lower military-administrative units in the theme system), 
ZRVI 2 (1953) 68. | 


'© In this case the emporion is undoubtedly a merchants’ suburb. Cf. Zakythinos, 
Desp. II, 168 n 2; idem, MeAétan V, 163 ff. In actual fact this term can denote entire 
towns which were well known as commercial centres. See M. Ja. Sjuzjumov, Rol’ 
gorodov-emporiev v istorii Vizantii (The role of towns-emporia in the history of 
Byzantium), VV 8 (1956) 26-41. 


—"’ Villa = petéyiov: Tafel, Symb. crit. I, 31 (but Symb. crit. II, 59: xan); Tafel- 
Thomas, Urkunden I, 490; Dendias, Contribution 356. Villa = CevynAatetov: 
Zakythinos, Medétar IV, 184 n. 6; Carile, Partitio 230. | 
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However, it is more likely that the villa mentioned in the Partitio 
Romaniae was in fact a CevynAateiov, which is well known from 
many sources of late Byzantine times. This term denotes both an or- 
dinary estate, sometimes very small in extent (10 modioi), and also 
a really large one, for example, a whole village, generally the pri- 
vate property of the ruler (BactAixov CevynAatetov).'® These de- 
mesnes were probably fitted into the administrative system through 
Officials who appeared on them as private employees of the em- 
peror, while at the same time in other circumstances they were 
agents of public authority; attention has been drawn to this in the 
preceding chapter. 

In the document relating to the division of Byzantium, the 
word casale must be understood in two senses: as ywpiov and as 
mpodotetov, the latter being the more probable on account of the 
term used.!? However, whichever meaning we accept, it seems im- 
possible to discover any information in the sources with regard to 
the late Byzantine ywpfa and xpodoteta which would seem to treat 
them as links in the clain of the provincial administrative structure, 
at least as long as any boundary between public and private author- 
ity is apparent. The meaning of yaptov as a village is quite clear, 
and it is equally clear that the rather more vaguely defined term 
mpodoterov usually refers to a landed estate.” Any theory which 


18 See Soloviev-Mosin, 444; Schatzk. 109, 152; Zakythinos, Crise 80 ff.; Prodr. 39, 53, 
56 etc.; Carile, Partitio 230. 


” According to Dendias, Contribution 355 this expression corresponds to the Greek 
xoptov, while Ddliger, Beitrage 127 and Zakythinos, MeAétar IV, 199 n. 2 are more 
inclined to the use of the term xpodotetov. 


”” In the Palaiologian era only the historians used this expression with its basic mean- 
ing of suburb (suburbium). Cf. for example Greg. VIII 6: 1321.4; XVI 4: 11814. 18 
etc.; Cant. III 37: [1 228. 5. For the authors of charters the proastion was an estate 
varying from a relatively small area to the dimensions of a village; sometimes it is 
identified with a metochion, but the owner is not necessarily a monastery. Cf. Lavra I 
Nr 64, 90 ff.; MM IV, 320; MM VI, 204, 205, 206, 215, 218; Sechs Praktika, A 378, K 
511; Schatzk. Nr 37, 45, 56, 60, 61, 70, 72 (villages); N. Bees, Fragments d'un 
chrysobulle du couvent de Lycousada (Thessalie), Mélanges O. et M. Merlier, III, 
Athénes 1957, 485; Zogr. Nr 35, 24 etc.; Laurent, Acte du despote Draga$, 183. 16- 
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does not take this fact into account lacks realistic foundation.2! | 


1. Undesignated administrative units — 


Among the well-established names found in the sources from the 
end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth to de- 
note territorial-administrative agglomerates, the terms Oépa, 
Katenavixwov and vfjooc survived the tragic events of 1204, as well 
as the self-governing cities. However, for the thirteenth century and 
subsequently, the content of these three terms needs to be 
examined in more detail, especially in view of the fact that in the 
case of many administrative units in the Palaiologian era the sources 
do not mention to which type they belong. This will be done in the 
following paragraphs of this chapter. Meanwhile, however, a few 
words will be said about the above-mentioned administrative units 
not precisely designated in the sources, a manner of expression 
which in fact is not unfamiliar even to the theoretical and legal 
thought of those times. | 

The one official document from Palaiologian times which con- 
tains a general survey of the state administration is the famous pros- 
tagma of Michael VIII promulgated in November 1272 on the occa- 
sion of the elevation of his son Andronikos II to the rank of co-em- 
peror.~ Unfortunately this exceptionally valuable document, al- 


184. 17. Pantocr. Nr 8, 68; Zepos I, 655. See also Kirsten, Stadt 27 (Vorstadtbesitz); 
Ostrogorsky, Aristocracy 16 (estate), who in addition demonstrated long time ago 
that the proastion was an agrarian estate already in the tenth century. Cf. G. Os- 
trogorsky, Die landliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrhun- 
dert, Vierteljahrschrift f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsg. 20 (1927, reprint: Amsterdam 1969) 
20 (= SD II, 276). See also M. Ja. Sjuzjumov, Ekonomika pri gorodov vizantijskich 
krupnich gorodov (The economy of the suburbs of the large Byzantine cities), VV Il 
(1956) 55-81. 


2! Dendias, Contribution 352 ff. and LopBory 310 regards villages as small autonom- 
ous administrative units which formed part of the system of the state administration. 
However throughout the greater part of Byzantine history the village was geschlos- 
sene landliche Wirtschaftsgruppe (Dolger, Beitrage 126). — 


2 Ed. Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 33 ff. with a detailed commentary. Cf. me Omer, 
Reg. HL, Nr 1994, 
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though it includes a series of facts of extraordinary importance for 
our knowledge of how the state was organised, cannot in fact be 
utilised to solve the problem of territorial administrative divisions. 
The founder of the Palaiologian dynasty emphasised the difference 
between Constantinople (m6A1c) and the provinces (y®pa), and no- 
thing more.” Only facts scattered here and there in various charters 
help to give the contours of the problem a sharper outline, that is, 
always providing that they do not mislead us, because it 1s possible 
that geographical terms and the extent of particular administrative 
units may be wrongly or vaguely cited, even in charters.” 


Those parts of the Palaiologian state situated in Asia Minor had a 
specific fate, which somewhat inconveniently restricts our oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with their administrative organisa- 
tion. From being the centre of the state in the Nicaean era, they sud- 
denly became a peripheral area about which the government 
showed no particular concern. Michael VIII drastically weakened 
the defences of Asia Minor, a fact which brought a swift revenge 
during a period of mounting danger from the Turks.” The closing 
years of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth 
saw continual Byzantine losses and withdrawals in the face of the 
Turks, until finally in the thirties of the fourteenth century almost 


3 Heisenberg, op. cit. 41. 99-102. Cf. &v te th, Kavotavttvoundact Kai taic étépaic 
YHpais tij¢ PactActac hdv: MM III, 89 (1277). See also n. 30. 


4 The case of the charter of Despot Demetrios Palaiologos (Xer. Nr 23) is an extreme 
one; on this see Bompaire, op. cit., loc, cit., notae ad 11. 8-10. Cf. Schatzk. Nr 115, 2. 


25 Cf. (in fact much has been written on this subject) Sp. Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of 
Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh 
through the Fifteenth Century, Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1971, 244 ff.; and 
especially G.G. Amakis, Byzantium’s Anatolian Provinces during the Reign of 
Michael Palaeologus, Actes du XII° Congr. Int. d’ét. byz. Il, Belgrade 1964, 37-44. 
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the whole of Asia Minor was in the hands of the conquerors. This 
was an area where the theme system had flourished during the 
Nicaean Empire, or at least had appeared to do so; where as late as 
the fifties of the thirteenth century themes with ancient and famous 
names such as Thrakesion, Optimaton and Paphlagonia” were still 
in existence, and moteeye! where new districts, the matcpants’ of 


Smyrna and Philadelphia,”’ were founded. 
For the Palaiologian era, the sources are practically silent. Of 


26 Thrakesion: between 1235 and 1307 (or 1302) (for the dating see Afrweiler, 
Smyrne 143-154, and for this theme in general ibid. 123-154) is mentioned (in 
chronological order) in MM IV 18, 19, 249, 250, 252; MM VI, 183; MM IV, 139, 182, 
206, 212, 224-5, 153, 154, 74, 279, 283, 256, 257, 258. Optimaton:' ‘Ktenas Nr 11, 44, 
66; Zepos I, 661 (the charter of 1268-1271), cf. Ddiger, Reg. III, Nr 1956, but-as 
. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 50 ff. notes this refers to the time of John III Vatatzes; see also 
ibid., 51 n. 1). Cf. Pachym. I, 24. Paphiagonia: Ktenas Nr 11, 41, 63. Since there isno _ 
confirmatory evidence in the charters, the accounts of Akropolites (I, 11, 18) and 
Pachymeres (I, 221) of the existence of the theme of Opsikion and Boukelaria must 
be taken with some caution. Cf. Zakythinos, op. cit. 50. In Part. Romaniae the 
theme of Peflagonie et Vucellari still exists. (Carile, Partitio 217, 11). The reference 
to the theme of Pergamon at the turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is iso- 
lated and exceptional. Cf. Dd/ger, Reg. IV, Nr 2079. For the theme system in the 
Nicaean Empire and Epirus cf. Angelov, K voprosu fem 12 ff.; Istorija Vizantii III, 
Moscow 1967, 41, 44 ff. 


77 An error should be corrected here. Zakythinos, Desp. II 51 ff. considers that the 
Nicaean Empire included three themes on the territory of the former theme of 
Thrakesion: Neokastron, Milassa and Melanoudion (actually Milassa-Melanoud- 
ion) / MM IV, 268-69; Acrop. I, 123; MM V, 256, 257 (cf. Déiger, Reg. III, Nr 1685, 
1688); MM VI, 166 (cf. Délger, Reg. Til, 1687)/. However the theme of Thrakesion is 
mentioned throughout the Nicaean period and even later (see n. 26), while the three 
themes cited are mentioned as early as the charter of Alexios III of 1198 (Tafel- 
Thomas, Urkunden I, 271), and the last of them five times at the end of the twelfth 
century (cf. Zakythinos, Medétat IT, 9 ff.), in Part. Romaniae (Carile, 218. 21-23) 
and in 1214 (MM VI, 166; dating according to Ddi/ger, Reg. III, Nr 1687). F. Chalan- 
don, Les Comnénes II: Jean Comnéne (1118-1143) et Manuel Comnéne (1143- 
1180), Paris 1912,500 rightly, it seems, assigns the formation of the theme of Neokas- 
tron to the period 1162-1173. Of the new administrative units created in the Nicaean 
period, only two can so far be identified with certainty: the katepanikion of Smyrna 
(MM IV, 44, 45, 217, 251, 253) and, in all probability, the katepanikion of Philadel- 
phia (N. Festa, Theodori Ducae Lascaris Epistulae CCXVII, Firenze 1898, 197). 
However there is no evidence that the village of Koukoulos near Smyrna was ever a 
katepanikion, as AArweiler, Smymne, 12 n. 58, 61 insists. | | 
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the numerous themes of the previous epoch, apart from Thrake- 
sion, only Melanoudion and Neokastron are mentioned, the first at 
the very beginning of the new era (in 1259 and 1262), and the second 
some twenty years later (in 1284 and 1285).~ In contrast to 
Melanoudion, the history of Neokastron can be followed right up to 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, to the year 1304 to be 
exact.”’ But in fact neither of these regions is referred to as a theme; 
Melanoudion is described as a y@pa, while Neokastron is not pre- 
cisely defined.” It is only from references to their dukes and be- 
cause of the tradition attaching to their names that we can see that 
the places in question, like Thrakesion,’*' were most probably 


78MM VI, 201, 211 (Melanoudion without Milassa), 212; MM IV, 268, 269 (Neokas- 
tron). The document is from the year 1285. Ahrweiler, Smyrne 165 erroneously 
places this and the previous one, which ts in fact correctly dated, in 1284. The error is 
obvious from a comparison of the indiction and the month in both documents. 


? For Neokastron, its boundaries and two of its last governors Libadarios (1294-96) 
and Constantine Doukas Nestongos (1304) see Afrweiler, Smyrne 163 ff. See also 
Chapter III, n. 14. 


* As well as Melanoudion there was also the ypa. tv Madatiov which was never a 
theme. Cf. MM VI, 196, 226, 234, and especially MM IV, 9: 16 BaotAtkdv 
CevynAateiov tév Madatiov. Cf. H. Glykatzi -Ahrweiler, La politique agraire des 
empereurs de Nicée, Byz. 28 (1958), 54. For the meaning of the word y@pa (which 
sometimes = 0é1a) and in general the uncertainty about the names of administrative 
districts in the Nicaean Empire, see Angelov, K voprosu fem 62. Cf. also Soloviev- 
Mosin 506, Dendias, Contribution 352 ( y@pa1 = les villes provinciales which does 
not establish the source on which this opinion is based: MM III, 109, but it must be 
pointed out that a similar view is also taken by Kirsten, Stadt 4). In the state of Epirus 
xpa was both a district or region (Markovié Nr 1, 9 = MM III 66; Nr2, 6 = MMIII 
67; Nr 3,7, 12, 19 = MMIII, 58) and also the entire state (Markovié Nr 1, 10, 13: év 
NAO] TH xOpPY ttc PactAEtac pov). Cf. also Markovié Nr 6, 23. For this way of desig- 
nating of large districts or entire states, see also MM III, 101; IV, 331; V 167, 171, 173 
(the Morea); Chil. nr 41, 137-138; Zakythinos, Chrysobulle 31. 46-47 (Trebizond). 
The fairly narrow meaning is also known - y@pa to} MiyanA (Regel, Nr 1, p. 4); 
yapa tod “EAtxoBovvod (MM V, 169). For the meaning of this term in Serbia cf. A. 
Soloviev, Odabrani spomenici srpskog prava od XII do kraja XV veka (Selected 
documents of Serbian law from the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century), Bel- 
grade 1926, 130, 170. See also below, Chapter VII, n. 10. 


3! See above n. 26. 
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themes. It is clear that some changes had taken place in the way con- 
temporaries understood this term; the expression theme no longer 
had the same meaning as it had had earlier. 

The katepanikion tfj¢ TlaAavac mentioned in 1287 is a quite 
new district; its exact location is not certain, but there are reasons 
for connecting it with the geographical hinterland of Smyrna.” 

It is obvious that the facts cited are quite inadequate for a more 
profound study of the problems of the territories in Asia Minor, 
since however much Byzantium may have been on the defensive, it 
is just not possible that there were no other forms of organisation 
than those mentioned in a region which, even in the fourteenth cen- _ 
tury, was not without importance. It will be sufficient to recall that 
Nicaea and Nicomedia, cities whose importance it is not necessary 


32 Phil. Nr 3, 60. The episcopal town of Stilarion, otherwise-unknown, is mentioned 
twice in this document. As I see it, it could only have been cited in connection with 
the city, peninsula and mountain of Stilarion near Smyrna, on which see Afrweiler, 
Smyrne 54-55. Of the other toponyms mentioned in the chaster, MadapoBovviov 
could have been the present-day Moudrovan in the vicinity of Stilarion. All the 
others are quite unknown. Two Slav toponyms (Aevptava, LeAtavd) have been lo- 
cated by M. Vasmer, Die Slaven in Griechenland, Berlin 1941, 215, 221 in the 
neighbourhood of Serres, very vaguely and unreliably, solely on the basis of this 
charter. However Theocharidis, who has studied the Byzantine toponyms of these 
areas in detail (Katexavixia 72 ff) has no knowledge of either of these nor of the 
others. The difficulties implicit in the identification of Stilarion were perceived by 
Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast 77 ff. (= SD IV, 528 ff.), who says: «Since this chrysobull 
has been preserved in the archives of the monastery of Philotheus on Mount Athos, it 
would seem that the monastery of the Mother of God near Stilarion, together with its 
estates, passed into the possession of Philotheus. However, in preserved charters of 
Philotheus there is no trace about this, which makes the locating of the town of Stilar- 
ion and its monastery still more difficult» (78 n. 109). Professor Ostrogorsky ad- 
vances the theory that the editor erroneously read the katenavixiov tfj¢ MaAavac in- 
stead of the katepanikion tfj¢ TlonxoAiac which was in fact well known. However it 
seems to me that in this case at least some of the numerous toponyms in this charter 
ought to have left traces in the abundant archive material relating to eastern 
Macedonia, or should have been identified on this well researched area. Since no- 
thing is known from these fields, a toponymic investigation of a wider area in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna would be necessary in order to reach a definitive conclu- 
sion; incidentally Slav influence is not unknown there (e.g. the village of Derveniko). 
We may add that the one individual cited in the charter, the apographeus Vergotas 
(1. 51) is also mentioned in Phil. Nr 4, 74 (also dated April 1287) as a fiscal official on 
the island of Thasos. But Dd/ger, Reg. IV, Nr 2122 has shown that this is a forgery 
modelled on Phil. Nr 3, but with the scene moved to Thasos. 
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to emphasize, fell into the hands of the Ottomans in 1331 and 1337 
respectively, and yet between the restoration of 1261 and those 
dates we have only one unreliable item of information about the 
kephale of Nicomedia, relating to the year 1316.” 

This great dearth of source material necessarily turns every 
broader investigation into the European territories, the source of 
what strength remained to the Empire in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries.** Nevertheless, even in the few examples it pro- 
vides, Asia Minor shows that the katepanikion, the new form of ad- 
ministrative organization, was registered in contemporary docu- 
ments more and more frequently from Nicaean times onwards. The 
themes whose heritage they had taken over continued to exist, but 
after 1261 there are no more specific references to the actual term. 
Later we will see that this was not simply a matter of chance. 


The study of the European territories presents a much more worth- 


53 MM V, 167 (on the date of the fall of Nicaea and Nicomedia, cf. Ostrogorsky, His- 
tory 506, and for the dating of this document, see Chapter VII n. 48). The status and 
nature of the authority of the archons of Mesothinia in Bithynia in 1329 are not clear 
(Cant. II 6: I 341. 10) nor in Phokaia in 1348 (Cant. IV 13: III 84. 16). R. Janin, 
Bithynie sous l’empire byzantin, EO (1921) 318 considers that the Byzantine ad- 
ministration in Bithynia had completely collapsed as a result of continuous retreat 
under pressure from the Turks. Cf. also Sp. Vryoars Jr., The Decline of Medieval 
Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through 
the Fifteenth Century, Berkeley-Los Angeles-London 1971, 250 ff., 285, 300 ff. 


4 More than 180 documents from the monastery of Lembiotissa near Smyrna, practi- 
cally the only source material for this area, originate mainly from the first half of the 
thirteenth century (MM IV, 1-289). On the basis of these documents the possessions 
of Lembiotissa have been studied in some detail: A. Af. Foutrier, Le Monastére de 
Lembos prés de Smyrne et ses possessions au XIII‘ siécle, Bull. Corr. Hell. 16 (1892) 
379-410; A. Vi§njakova, Chozjaistvennaja organizacija monastyrja Lemviotissi (The 
economic organisation of the monastery of Lembiotissa) VV 25 (1927) 33-52. On the 
difficulties of studying the Smyma region, see AArweiler, Smyme 11 ff., 32 ff. and 
Angold, Government in Exile 246 n. 23, who speaks of the disintegration of the 
theme system in Asia Minor. 
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while field of investigation than that of Asia Minor. In the years im- 
mediately preceding the restoration, the centre of important events 
was already shifting in their direction, and the information in the 
sources is incomparably more abundant when they refer to these 
areas. This is equally true of narrative and documentary sources. 
However, a word of warning is necessary: narrative sources should 
be utilised with special caution precisely in the study of territorial 
administrative divisions. This warning is necessary, since up tll now 
there have been cases of rather facile interpretation of the informa- 
tion they provide, first and foremost in the case of George Akropo- 
lites. 

Akropolites, who gives the most detailed information about 
the Nicaean epoch, is a first-class source for the conquests in Thrace 
and Macedonia undertaken by John Vatatzes and his heirs on the 
eve of the restoration. There is no doubt that it was during these 
years that the basic territorial outlines of local administration were 
drawn, which became characteristic for the following period. But it 
is another question how far particular details in Akropolites’ ac- 
counts of these matters should be used as concrete evidence. St. 
Kyriakides, in his accounts of the Nicaean conquests, sees the 
simultaneous establishment of themes as a sign of the consolidation 
of authority: Thrace-Macedonia, Adrianople-Didymoteichon, 
Veles, Albanon, Voleron, Serres, Philippopolis-Berroia, Mora- 
Achridos, Stenimachos-Tsepaina, Ochrid, Zagora, Thessalonica 
and Prilep.*° All these names are known either from the time before 
1204 or from a later period (the fourteenth century). But in Ak- 
ropolites’ text they figure for the most part only as names, as geog- © 
raphical and historical entities; they are not linked in such a way as 
to suggest that they belonged to a single type of organisation, and 
therefore they are very far from always representing administrative 
units. They can only be regarded in this latter sense when the author 
unambiguously says so, as in the case of Neokastron and Opsik- 

on.» There are few similar examples.*’ 


35. Cf. Kyriakidis. V.M. IV, 443 ff. 


% Acrop. I, 123. 11; 28. 4; 11. 23. 
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According to Akropolites’ description, it is quite probable that 
Didymoteichon did represent a separate administrative district.© 
The same could be said of Prilep, Veles and Albanon, though with 
less certainty.°”? However that may be, all that is really certain is that 
in the region of Achridos, east of Melnik in the Rhodope moun- 
tains, there were separate governmental organs as early as the time 
of John Vatatzes, since he says he learnt of the death of the Bulga- 
rian tsar John Kolomanos Asen napa tot trv dnpootov tic “Ayx- 
pid@c Kpatodvtos dpyrv.” Undoubtedly Achridos could not have 
remained a solitary example in the succeeding decades. 

However, on every occasion when Akropolites refers to one of 
these regions or towns, he does so in the context of reporting their 
return to the legitimate «Roman» government; he is always talking 
about the restoration of its authority and not about the formation of 
administrative districts. Therefore the fact that all the newly estab- 
lished «governors» had under them in the first instance 
otpatevpata, and that they were appointed as «guardians» (sic 
@vAaki\v) of a particular district need cause no surprise.*' None of 


*” Kyriakidis’ suggestion (V.M. IV, 362-63) that when investigating the administra- 
tive division of the Byzantine Empire one must always go back to the time of Diocle- 
tian, as the basis of all further developments, is not acceptable. 


= Acrop. I, 123. 3-4. 


* Ibid. , 139. 7-13. For the possibility that Albanon could be the present-day Elbasan, 
see Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 456, n. 7. 


“ Acrop. I, 72. 24 (cf. also 119. 9, though the evidence here is not so reliable). The 
province of Achridos existed before 1204: Tafel-Thomas, Urkunden I, 260; Carile, 
Partitio 220. 69. Cf. Zakythinos, MeAétar I, 223-24; Kynakidis, op. cit. 448-450. 


*! The Ociog of Theodore II Laskaris served in Didymoteichon in this way, as did the 
protosebastos Manuel Laskaris and the great tsaousios Constantine Margarites 
(Acrop. I, 122. 1, 123. 3-11). In Prilep the skuterios Xileas (ibid., 139. 7-9), in Veles 
the tatds tij¢ avAtic Theodore Kalambakes (ibid. , 139. 10-11) and in Melnik and Ser- 
res Michael Palaiologos, the future emperor (ibid. 84. 1-4, 93. 12). Atthe same time, 
1246-7, Thessalonica and the «western districts» were governed by Michael's father, 
the grand domestikos Andronikos Komnenos Palaiologos (ibid., 83. 17-19; soon 
after his death he was replaced by Theodore Philes, ibid., 84. 15-16) and some ten 
years later by Michael Laskanis, a relative of Theodore II (ibid., 139. 2-7, 141. 19). 
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this resembles a well-oiled provincial organisation within the 
framework of a civil administrative structure. Therefore there is 
good reason to suggest that the systematic establishment of such an 
organisation in the European possessions of the Palaiologoi must 
have been preceded by a transitional period during which their au- 
thority was being established, when military governors and their 
garrisons held certain points and controlled the surrounding 
areas.” 

It is difficult. to say just when and how this transitional 
period came to an end, and it is possible that the end was not clearly 
marked. The example of Achridos shows that it need not have been 
long, and that it included the formation of the customary organs of 
provincial administration, but the documents are silent about this.” 
On the other hand, even before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the position of the governor of Thessalonica Michael Glavas 
Tarchianotes was primarily a military post, since we see that Theo- 
dore Metochites describes him as «hegemonos and strategos of the 
armies, cities and lands of the West», while the historian Pachy- 
meres says of him: év QeooaAovikn otpatnyos KaOrpevoc.“ 
Among the important writers of the fourteenth century, John Can- 
tacuzenus indicates a period of well-established institutions, while 
the Roman History of Nikephoros Gregoras is practically useless 


George Akropolites was already alone then, with the new title of praetor; for some 
time he had been commander of the military captains of Thessalonica, Prilep, Veles 
and Albanon (ibid., 139. 2-14). Zakythinos, Desp. II, 55 n. 4 does not accept Ak- 
ropolites’ authority in Thessalonica. Angold, Govern. in Exile 292 considers” that 
such functionaries were already kephalai. 


“ Zakythinos, Desp. II, 54 takes a similar view of the situation; see also Angold, op. 
cit. 292, while Runciman, Civilization 92 (cf. also the French translation Paris 1934, 
98) hinted at this problem some considerable time ago. 


“ The praktikon of the orphanotrophos Edessinos (see n. 83) contains references to 
the katepanikia of Ermeleia and Jerissos, but Lemerle, Philippes 223 n. 1 rightly 
doubts the date. c. 1246, suggested by Kyniakidis. V.M. I-IV. 74, 217, 232, and ac- 
cepted by Theocharidis, Katenavixia 68. 


“ Theodoros Metochites Presbeutikos, ed. K. Sathas, MB I, 165 (= L. Mavromatis, 
La Fondation de Empire serbe. Le ah Milutin, Thess. 1978, 97. 309-310); 
Pachym. II, 272. 2. 
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for the study of these questions, because of the author's well-known 
tendency to use antiquated terminology. Nevertheless certain of the 
examples from their times throw some light on the methods of ad- 
ministration in just conquered or imperilled frontier regions. 
When Epirus surrendered to the Byzantine emperor in 1337, 
under the influence of an internal pro-Byzantine party, Andronikos 
III took energetic measures to establish his authority. “‘Hyepdovec 
were appointed in all the towns, and the protostrator Theodore 
Synadinos, the former chief magistrate of Constantinople and 
trusted agent of the first minister John Cantacuzenus, was for the 
entire territory of Epirus éni néow anodciEac otpatnyov Kai taAAa 
ravea a> Gv adtd ¢5dxer Stoixnodpevoc.” However, throughout 
his work Cantacuzenus calls the real head of the provincial ad- 
ministration énitponoc, émitponevdov and less frequently apywv.” 
Thus there is good reason for regarding Synadinos as the adminis- 
trator of Epirus in his capacity as commander - in-chief of the oc- 
cupying forces, according to the well-established pattern from the 
times of struggle leading up to the restoration. Unfortunately his 
fall in the rising of the dethroned dynasty in 1339 followed too 
quickly, and different forms of administration which might have de- 
veloped did not do so.*’ The sources are silent about the subsequent 
arrangements in Epirus. In any case this land, over which the aspira- 
tions of many rulers had clashed, soon changed its master when it 
fell under the authority of the Serbian tsar Stephen Du§an in 1348. 


“5 Cant. [1 33: 1503. 23-504. 3. For a bibliography on this remarkable man, see above 
Ch. I, n. 34. 


“ In order to avoid the monotony of numerous references, I will simply mention that 
the function of a regional governor was also designated in this way, a post held by 
Theodore Synadinos himself both before and after his sojourn in Epirus (Prilep, 
Mesembria and Thessalonica). Cf. Cant. I 17: 186. 25-87. 2; 1126: 1459. 11-12; IEELL: 
11.77. 15; IEE 31: 11 191. 1-2. Nicephoros Gregoras also generally uses the expression 
epitropos. The adjectival and adverbial forms of later times should also be under- 
stood in the same sense (Sphrantzes, 270. 4-7; 272. 8-9; 336. 33-37), and not accord- 
ing to the theories of Medvedev, Mistra 57 (tutorage). 


‘7 For these events see Ostrogorsky, History 508 ff. The dating is according to Barisié, 
Monomach 226. For the position of Jannina, see Chapter VII. 
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Synadinos as governor of Epirus had had predecessors, in a 
certain sense, in the administrators of the Rhodope regions of 
Stenemachos and Tsepaine at the beginning of the civil war between 
Andronikos Il and Andronikos III (1321-8). Both the grand stra- 
topedarches Andronikos Palaiologos (1321-2) and George Bryen- 


nios (1323) were primarily military commanders in this region 


(fyvepav or otpatnyéc).” This was not surprising in an area on the 
Bulgarian frontier, the position of which was not particularly sec- 
ure, and which in addition possessed exceptional strategic impor- 
tance in the struggle for supremacy between the old emperor and his 
grandson. The same situation was to be repeated at the beginning of 
Cantacuzenus’ conflict with the regency for the young John V 
Palaiologos. On that occasion the usurper’s elder son was appointed 
strategos of the above-mentioned region, although it was then much 
more extensive, including Mora, the Rhodope mountains and Chal- 
kidike.*? This, however, marked the beginning of its history as an 
appanage of the Cantacuzenoi family. 


The greater part of the country was organised on a different | 
basis from the areas described above; this is reflected first and 
foremost in a more or less fixed territorial and administrative divi- 
sion. According to Cantacuzenus, who devotes a fair amount of at- 
tention to these questions, and to Gregoras, whose information is 
more meagre, the Empire was divided into eparchies (Enapyia), and | 


* Cant. 127: 1135. 17-22; 136: 1 176. 12-13. The first date is according to Binon, Pros- - 
tagma inédit 378, the second according to Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 489. For Byzantium’s 
difficulties with Bulgaria over this part of the Rhodope region in the thirteenth and 
- fourteenth centuries see Acrop. I, 78. 14-16, 108. 15-18, 113. 20 ff., 119. 9ff., 127. 12- 
23; Cant. IIT 66: II 406. 17 ff. | 


* Cant. III 26: 11 161. 9-15. Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 494 identifies these regions as Vole- 
ron, Mora, Stenimachos and Tsepaine. 
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this is the only term which they use for administrative districts.” 
Hence the opinion has been advanced that eparchy as a term used in 
the Palaiologian period corresponded in meaning to the theme of 

earlier times.?! However, this interpretation is not acceptable. | 

In charters, which in the Middle Ages constitute a primary 
source for both technical terms and colloquial expressions, it is the 
terms mentioned at the-beginning of this chapter that are consis- 
tently used, namely theme and katepanikion. Thus it could be said 
that Cantacuzenus and Gregoras deviate from the usual terminol- 
ogy of their times, a spuSnopenon by no means unknown in Byzan- 
tine historiography.” 

Nevertheless it is somewhat surprising that both Cantacuzenus 
and Gregoras avoid using a term which had been acceptable for cen- 
turies, not only in documents but also in the works of literary writ- 
ers, since the word theme, which was not simply a terminus 
technicus used in charters, was quite freely used by historians, even 
when they wished to express themselves in a learned manner. There 
are, of course, many Byzantine writers who do not assign any pre- 
cise administrative indication to geographical names, but at least 
Cantacuzenus, and Gregoras to a lesser extent, frequently mention 
eparchies. This behaviour on the part of the imperial writer is not a 


© Cf. Cant. 12: 116. 9; 134: 1 169. 7; II 24: Hf 147. 21 etc. Greg. VIII 4: 1297. 6 etc. 


*! Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 458; Dendias, ZupBoAn 309 n. 2; idem. Etudes 137; imac 
K voprosu fem 62. See also Ddlger, BZ 40 (1940) 187. 


*2 Cantacuzenus' epitropoi fall into this category. On the other hand, in speaking of 
separate eparchies Cantacuzenus consistently uses contemporary names. Those geog- 
graphical names in his writings which are an echo of old times - Thrace, Chalkidike, 
Merope, Mygdonia, Macedonia, Botiaia - cannot automatically be regarded as con- 
cealed names of administrative units - themes - as Kyriakidts believes, V.M. IV, 461 
ff: Thrace-Macedonia, Voleron, Achridos, Serres-Strymon, Thessalonica, Ber- 
rhoia. As an educated writer, Cantacuzenus takes a wider view and does not always 
call attention to the present situation in the administration. which was in any case 
very unstable. Hence for him Serres and Melnik were in Macedonia, (III 89: II 
348. 15-17; IV 21: HI 156. 5-6), which refutes Kyriakidis’ theory that Mygdonia was 
the theme of Serres and Macedonia the theme of Thessalonica, while Melnik was the 
centre of the theme of Zagora. See also ibid., I, 23: 1 115. 18; 143: [ 209. 24-210. 1. 
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matter of chance; it is simply a question of whether he does this for 
stylistic reasons, influenced to some extent by ecclesiastical ter- 
minology, or from an awareness that the word theme was not really 
adequate to describe the administrative units of his times. _ | 

If, as we have seen, the Byzantine theme at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century was in most cases simply a town with its sur- 
rounding district, it is obvious that by the end of this century and the 
beginning of the following one this state of affairs had reached its 
culmination, as a result of a continuing and uninterrupted process. 
Cantacuzenus frequently speaks of this or that epitropos of a par- 
ticular town, but when he is taking a wider view, he distinguishes a 
whole class of functionaries described as néAcwv Emtponetovtes.”> 
They cannot be regarded as the prefects of a separate urban ad- 
ministration, because he is often talking of small towns that did not 
have this, nor can they be regarded solely as military commanders. 
The individuals in question are, in fact, the governors of towns, 
each of which, together with its surrounding district, represented 
part of the mosaic known as the Byzantine Empire. This is illus- 
trated very well in a charter issued by John V to the monastery of _ 
Vatopedi in September 1356. According to this charter the emperor — 
absolves the monks from paying customs duties in the capital and in 
ta hoind Kéotpa navta Kai tag vious tic PactAiag pov.” It 
might even be said that towns, as the centres of small provinces, | 
were becoming their symbol and synonym. | 

On the other hand, both Cantacuzenus and Gregoras ‘ake 
certain distinctions between a town and a more extensive territory. 
In addition to the fact that they sometimes mention eparchies and 
sometimes towns, in one passage Cantacuzenus speaks of the epit- _ 
ropoi tv énapyi@v Kai tav ndAEcwv, while Gregoras speaks of the © 
epitropoi cic tas OpgxiKkac pac Kai n6A<£1¢, or of Kpoanoatarév- 


* Cant. HE 11: IF 77. 19. Cf. also ibid., 1 36: 1172. 12; 11177: 11483. 15. Cf. DVL I, ar 
71.1319): in omnibus partis (sic) Imperii mei, tam civitatibus, quam castris._ | 


4 Regel Nr 7, pp. 25, 26. 
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tec cig tH tov Kata Maxedoviav ywpav Kai nodewv Stoixnoariv.” It 
is difficult to believe that such a distinction was formal and widely 
used; it is even less likely that it was strictly applied, since Can- 
tacuzenus states that according to the agreement concluded bet- 
ween Andronikos If and Andronikos III in 1321, the young em- 
peror was recognised as the sovereign (of) ywp@v te kai nOAc@v 
from Selymbria to Christoupolis, while the old emperor kept the re- 
gions Maxedovikev Kai éonepiov éxnapytav.”’ In addition the im- 
perial writer did not find it difficult to pass from éxapyidv 
Lrevipayou kai TCexaivyns néAcw@v kai tv GAAwv ppoupiav obK 
ddkiywv Svtm@v to another form of expression: énxapyiac... 
Ltevipayou Kai TCenaivys.™ Finally, in one contemporary docu- 
ment we have the phrase: Gnacav y@pav kai ta Kaotpa tijc ayiac 
BaorAsiac adtod.” 

Basically, then, it would seem that in the middle of the four- 
teenth century the general views regarding the situation in the state 
did not include any clearly defined or consistently applied types of 
administrative units. It is nevertheless clear that the towns rep- 
resented a common and central element in the organisation as a 
whole; this can be seen from individual examples. 

In Selymbria, in the immediate neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople, whose exceptional strategic position on the shores of the © 
Sea of Marmora and on the road leading to the capital was very ap- 
parent in all the civil wars of the fourteenth century, on two occa- 
sions the existence of the governor of a separate administrative unit 
can be noted. In 1327 this was the parakoimomenos John Apokaukos 


$5 Cant. II 24: 11 147. 21; Greg. IX 2: 1 402. 8; ibid. IX 5: 1413. 3-4. Cf. also Greg. 
VIII 6: 1321.9. | 


2K yniakidis, V.M. IV, 458 believed this, considering that the sources were insuffi- 
ciently clear. . 


7 Cant. 123: 1115. 13, 18. 
8 Cant. 127: 1135. 19-20; IT] 66: 11 405. 1. 


* Theocharidis, Nr 3 (p. 30) 2 (1328). 
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(apywv).™ Just before the end of the century a similar functionary is 
again mentioned, the kephale Bryennios Leondaris.°' There had | 
been no such officials in Selymbria before the Palaiologian era.™ 

If the paucity of information in the sources about Selymbria is 
surprising, in view of the importance of this town in the internal his- | 
tory of Byzantium, this is not the case with Mesembria, an equally 
famous place at the other end of Thrace, on the Black Sea coast. 
The history of Mesembria during this period is that of a Bulgarian | 
_ father than a Byzantine city: in the fourteenth century alone it was 
permanently held by the northern neighbour from 1307 to 1366, 
apart from a short interlude in 1331-32.% But precisely during this 
interlude we know of.a Byzantine governor, the protostrator Theo- — 
dore Synadinos.™ Probably this. same function, combined with a _ 
more emphasized military authority, was exercised somewhat ear- 
lier by a certain kouropalates Oumbertopoulos, who was dyqi tHv | 
MecépBpeiav xatéy@v &pxovtos tpdénov Kai otpatnyod; in this 
capacity he successfully defended the town from a Tatar attack in 
1285, and was honoured by the dignity of Grand Papias.® 

Both these examples, Selymbria and Mesembria, provide very 


Cant. 151: 1258. 22-24. | 
MM II, 401, 503. For the date (befor autumn 139) see Loenertz. Peloponndie - 


194. 


® Part. Romeniae) is silent about Selymbria, but a charter of Alexios i (1 198) men- os 
tions episkepsis Silivria Cater Toms, Urkunden I, 267). 


® For the circumstances ad to me short-lived Byzantine success, see Os- | 
trogorsky, History 305. | | 


“ Cant. [1 26: 1459. 11-12. 


“* Pachym. II, 80. 18-81. 12. Date according to Kyniakidis. V.M. IV, 460. Pachymeres 
calls Mesembria peyaAn nodig (1211. 1; cf. Greg. IX 13: 1457. 24: néAuy Ozupa te xai 
KoAvavOparoc), but gives no support to the conclusion that after the city came under — 
Byzantine rule (1262) a theme of Mesembria was established, as Kyriakidis tried to 
demonstrate, V.M. IV, 459. In any case the expression ta népt of Mesembria is 
quite incidental (Pachym. [ 211. 2)a and does not Encicale anything definite in this — 
sense. | | 
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important evidence about the conditions of their times, even though 
the information they yield to the historian is an inadequate one. It is 
known that their governors, Apokaukos and Synadinos, were prom- 
inent personalities in the life of Byzantium in the thirties and forties 
of the fourteenth century; moreover before he received this ap- 
pointment Synadinos had been the chief magistrate of the capital, 
from 1329 to 1331. Thus we cannot regard either of them as urban 
governors within the framework of larger administrative units, a 
fact which emerges clearly enough from the evidence of the sources. 
Both towns were undoubtedly centres of independent organisms in 
the provincia] administration, even though these were small in ex- 
tent. As we move further west there are more such examples. We 
know of four in Thrace alone: Adrianople, Sozopolis, Agathopolis 
and the region of Mora (west of Adrianople and Didymoteichon), 
with its centre at Chernomen and with fortresses Perperakion and 
Ephraim.® 

The so-called theme of Christoupolis appears in the twenties 
and thirties of the fourteenth century only as a component part of 
larger agglomerations, so it is very probable that the territory of this 
region did not extend far beyond the immediate confines of the 
town.°’ This is even more true of Chrysopolis, whose kephale is 
mentioned in 1342 and 1378.% Long time ago attention was drawn 
to the fact that this was the well-known katepanikion of Popolia.” 


* Adrianople (1345/6): Cant. HI 85: I 525.22, 11 529. 10-11; TT 90: HH 557. 1. 
Sozopolis and Agathopolis (1316): MM V, 167 (kephalai). Mora (1343, 1345/6): 
Cant. 111 66: 11404. 11-12; 1179. 11433. 9-11; HI 85: 11526. 1-3, 529. 7-8 etc. For the 
fortresses in Mora see Cant. III 66: Hl 404. 8; 111 69: 11 426. 25. For Chernomen as the 
centre of a district cf. Kynakidis, V.M. IV, 451. 


*’ Prodr. Nr 16, 1 (1325); Xen. Nr 10, 3 (1335); Nr 11, 3 (1338). Cf. Greg. XI1.15: 
623. 5. See also Lemerie, Philippes 233 ff. and Theochandis, Katexavixia 65 ff. who 
think that Christoupolis was a katepanikion. 


 Zogr. Nr 32, 40; Chil. Nr 157, 51. For the identification of Chrysopolis (most prob- _ 
ably Amphipolis) cf. Lemerle, Philippes 264 ff. and A. Diller, Byzantine Lists of Old 
and New Geographical Names, BZ 63 (1970) 31. 18. On the confusion of Chrysopolis 
and Christoupolis Lemerle, op. cit. 211 n. 1. 


® Kyniakidis, V.M. V, 534-35. 
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The fortress of Prosek on the Vardar, which fell into Byzan- 
tine hands in 1246, had its own independent governors, although it 
was a small place (a xnoAiyviov, according to Gregoras): in 1327 the 
kephale was Michael Asen, who had passed from Bulgarian to 
Byzantine service, and even earlier a certain Vlach named Etzig- 
menos, oon to the spopuer version a the Chon: iates’ his- 
tory.” — | 

East oe he Vardar the towns of Strumitsa and Melnik v were ‘iso 
the centres of administrative districts, until they fell under Serbian 
control, Strumitsa in 1334 and Melnik in 1342-3." Although both | 
places played an important role in the life of Byzantium, especially 
Melnik, which was the seat of a metropolitan, the extent of their de- 
pendent territories must have been modest. Cantacuzenus himself 
says that after appointing his son-in-law John Asen as archon of 
Melnik in 1342 (the last Byzantine to hold this office), he gave him 
sufficient soldiers to defend the town (peta otpatia¢e 6onc @eto 
apKkéoewv cic poupav ti mOAe1).” A similar conclusion can be — 


” For the capture of Prosek in 1246, see Acrop. I, 78. 22. For Asen: Cant. 155: 1285. | 
2; Greg. IX 1: 1349. 21-23; LX 5: 1413. 17-18. For the date (1327) see below n. 98. On 
Etzigmenos: Chon. vulg. 818. 8 B; cf. Du Cange Gloss. graec., Vratislaviae 1891, 
641. - On Michael Asen cf. Femjandci¢, Despoti 46 ff. Soloviev, Greteskie archonty 
278 is wrong in identifying this Asen with the Serbian archon Michael who served i in 
Prosek in 1342 (Cant. IH 42: 11 257. 17-23). | 


™ Dinié, Za hronologiju 9 assigns the establishment of Serbian rule in Melnik to 1343, — 
with the proviso that it was already lost to Byzantium when it fell into the hands of the 
traitor Hrelja in 1342. See also M. Dinié, Relja Ohmuéevié - istorijai predanje(Relja __ 
Ohmuéevié - history and tradition), ZRVI 9 (1969) 103 ff. The theme of Strumitsa - 
(not Strymon) was known in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; later it disappeared. 
Cf. Ahrweiler, Administration 87. | 


” Cant. [11 38: 11 232. 19-20. For Asen’s administration see Nicol. Cantacuzenus 50. 


There is no confirmation in the sources for extensive themes of Strumitsaand Zagora | 


near Melnik as Kyniakides tries to make out, V.M. IV, 493. The provincia Sagorion, 
the provincia Strumice of 1198, had long ceased to exist ( Tafel- Thomas Urkunden I, 
262). Cf. Zakythinos, Medérar I, 231 ff. In the Palaiologian era Zagora was 5po¢ tic 
- Zayopas (MM IV, 331, 332: 1272), roxnoBecia tig Zayopas (Chil. Nr 93, 12; Nr 107, 
11). For the history of Melnik in the fourteenth century cf. P.S. Spandonidis, 
Medévixog, 0 vexpdc paxedovixds axpitne, Salonica 1930, 21-24; Th. N. Viachos, 
Die Geschichte der byzantinischen Stadt Melenikon. Salonica 1969, 52-53 (political 
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drawn from Gregoras’ observation about Nikephoros Basilikos, 
who administered the fortress of Melnik and the surrounding dis- 
trict just before the end of the civil war between the two Andronikoi 
(tO tod MeAEvikov mpoupiov Kai éndon tovdto nEpioKos StolK@v 
Kai énitponevuv).”? 

A little to the east of the Melnik-Serres line, some ten 
kilometres north of the mountain of Menekaion, there still exist 
today the hamlets of Trilission and Upper and Lower Vrontos. In 
this district there is a reference to one of DuSan’s courtiers (oixetoc) 
named Rajko, as kephale of Trilission and Vrontos, probably to- 
wards the end of 1345.” In all probability this was a region inherited 
from the Byzantines, since it is not known that DuSan proceeded to 
establish new administrative units immediately after his conquests. 
In any case this was a typically Byzantine district, both in size and in 
the way it is mentioned, and also in its governor. 

We have a number of interesting evidences relating to the ad- 
ministrative divisions of Macedonia west of the Vardar in the four- 
teenth century, but these are very unevenly distributed. Thus while 
in Vodena(Cantacuzenus’ Edessa) we know only of the archon 
George Lyzikos, who administered the town from the time of Can- 
tacuzenus’ counter-offensive, during which he temporarily took 
Berroia and Vodena from the Serbs (in 1350),” the sources are much 
more explicit about Berroia, the nearest large town. 


history), 81 ff. (ecclesiastical history). See also [. DujCev, Melnik au Moyen Age, 
Byz. 38 (1968) 28-41. 


3 Greg. IX 5: 1413. 23-24. Cf. Cant. 155: 1285. 3-6; 1 56: 1285. 20-23. Michael Las- 
karis, the son of Theodore Metochites, was epitropos in Melnik some time before 
Basilikos (Cant. [ 43: 1210. 1); 1321-1326 according to Viachos, op. at. 52. At the 
same time another son of Metochites, Demetnos Angelos. was epitropos of 
Strumitsa , the only one we know (Cant. I 43: 1 209. 24). 


"4 Soloviev-Moégin, Nr 4, 1 (= Prodr. Nr 37, 1). 


”§ Cant. [V 19: [I 129. 24-130. 2; IV 22: III 161. 7. Cantacuzenus himself is the main 
source for his attempt (IV 18: ITE 119. 1-126. 24). Cf. first of all Jirecek. Istorija I, 229 
ff. The remaining literature ts in G. Ch. Chionidis, ‘lotopia tij¢g Beppotas tig nOAEwWS 
Kai tig neproziic II, Buvavtivoi ypovot, Salonica 1970, 48 n. 4. 
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In the first decades of the fourteenth century (and in one in- 
stance much later), at a time when many well-known centres had 
long ago lost their importance, Berroia is mentioned in the docu- 
ments not only as a xOAtc but as a Gedowotos ndAIc, an epithet 
which is rarely used, and then only to describe the more important: 
-towns.’° In the reign of Andronikos II it also became the seat of a 
metropolitan.” This town had in fact become one of the most im- 
portant places in the administrative system of the Empire much ear- 
lier. 

It is possible to follow the history of Berroia as a theme from 
the eleventh century to the collapse of Byzantium in the last great 
Crusading campaign.”* However, the successive control of it by 
Epirus, Nicaea and then Epirus again in the period after 1204 has 
not left any traces in the sources relating to the further history of the 
theme of Berroia.” Not even its final incorporation into the Byzan- 
tine state organism after the military successes of the sebastokrator — 
John Palaiologos in Macedonia in 1259™ produced any concrete evi- 
dence in this respect. There must have been continuity in local gov- 
ernment throughout this period, but the first piece of concrete evi- 
dence appears only in the next century, in 1324, namely a reference 
to the position of kephale of Berroia (ic tov cipnpévov ténov), and 
to fiscal and cadastral organs in the same place.*' This indicates 


© See Chapter VII. p. 250. 
” Chionidis. op. cit., 156 ff. — 


™* Cf. Ahrweiler, Administration 87; Zakythinos, Medétat I, 237 ff.; Chionidis, op. 
cit. 78 ff. 


™% Here Zakythinos, Medérar 1, 223, 234, 245, and Desp. II 49 is more correct than 
Angelov, K voprosu fem 61, who identifies this theme without sufficient grounds. 
Chionidis’ theories (op. cit. 80) about a single theme of Thessalonica and Berroia in 
the middle of the thirteenth century are particularly inacceptable, since the expres- 
sion «theme» in the source on which the theories are based (see p. 57 and n. 83) is — 
used in a very general sense. | 


™ Cf. Nicol, Epiros 177. 


“I Regel Nr 3, pp. 12, 13 (= Theocharidis Nr 1, 61. 83, 84-5). 
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beyond all doubt the existence of a typical late Byzantine adminis- 
trative district, since officials characteristic of this pertod are men- 
tioned. Unfortunately the relevant document, a chrysobull of An- 
dronikos IJ to the Prodromos monastery in Berroia, does not show 
whether there was any longer tradition of the existence of such a dis- 
trict. 

The above mentioned chrysobull was granted at the request of 
the skouterios Theodore Sarandinos, in order to confirm the 
petitioner’s gift to the monastery. The land granted belonged to 
Sarandinos 614 t@v npoodévtwv adie rpaxtiKdv tod te Sopectixov 
tav Svoixav Oepdtav, tod Zwopt exeivov, kai tod navoePactou 
ceBactod oixeiou th Bactlcig pou Kop Mavovia tod TCppioKi.” 
It is clear that at the time when at least the first of these praktika 
Originated (the evidence relating to Tsimiskes is too meagre), that 
is, before 1324 but during the lifetime of Sarandinos, the cadastral 
review was being carried out by a body whose activity was not con- 
fined to Berroia. There was a similar situation with the orphanot- 
rophos Edessinos, who carried out a review tijc¢ y@pac Kai t@v 
Kaotpw@v BodEepot, tic néAsMcg Leppdv, Medevixov§ Kai 
Ltipvupdovosc, Ett te too SeHOses tiig Ge0cadotov ROLEWS Geo- 
cahoviknes kai Beppoiac.® 

In 1324, then, we meet for the first time after a long interval or- 
gans whose appearance indicates the existence of an independent 
administrative region of Berroia. Perhaps it is a question of some- 
thing established not long before 1324, that is, in the reign of An- 
dronikos II, though it is not impossible that our present knowledge 
is inadequate simply because of the paucity of the source material. 
In any case on this occasion the words used are ndAtc and, what is 
even more interesting, toxoc. It is impossible not to notice the con- 
temporary analogies: KegpaAn tod téonov Lepp@v (1328-32) and 
TOROS Tod *leptocod (1320), which also had its kephale,™ and not to 


*° Regel Nr 3 p. 12 (= Theocharidis Nr 1, 49-51). 
“3 Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 74, 217-18. For the dating of this document see above n. 43. 


 Prodr. Nr 6, 12; Nr 23, 13-14; Nr 26, 77-78: Chil. Nr 55, 7. For the kephale of Jeris- 
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recall the fact that both Serres and Jerissos were centres of 
katepanikia in the first half of the fourteenth century.” Until the 
possible discovery of some precise source material which would fi- 
nally clarify the situation, all that. can be done is to point out that the 
above-mentioned analogy is not without significance. Later evi- | 
dence relating to Berroia also points in this direction. 

According to Cantacuzenus’ statement, his younger son Man- 
uel was appointed administrator of the town and its surrounding dis- 
trict in 1343 (Beppoiac kai t@v GAA@v noAtyviov),” and he re- 
mained in that position until the Serbs captured Berroia in 1345 or 
1346.®’ During Cantacuzenus’ short-lived counter-offensive men- 
tioned above, a certain protovestiarios named Diplovatatzes was 
appointed as dpyovta év Beppoig.™ The subsequent history of the 
town is a melancholy tale of rapidly changing rulers, and it is only in 
1375 that we find one solitary piece of evidence relating to Byzan- 
tine administration in Berroia, and that is clearly largely in the na- 
ture of a reminiscence (tpootdypata mpoc tovs diapdpous Kepadac 
tii¢ NOAM Beppoiac). — | 

There is, then, no hint of any larger area under the jurisdiction 
of the governor - except, it would seem, in Cantacuzenus’ account 
of Manuel’s administration. But if we take this as evidence of the | 


sos see the identical chrysobulls of Andronikos II and Andronikos III of September 
1321: trav Kata Katpots Kepadatixevdvto cic tov aaa TOROV v (Chil. Nr72, AS: 
17; Nr 73, 18). 


*S Theocharidis, Katexavixia 15-19, 63-65. | 
“ Cant. II] 63: I 391. 16-18 (@pyev); Greg. XIII 10: 11 673. 1-2 (énitponoc). CE. 


Chionidts, op. cit. 45, 89 ff. Perhaps the first known kephale of Berroia was George 
Lyzikos, whom we also know from Vodena and Kastoria. Cf.Cant. I 53: 1 269. 21 


(1328). 


" Cf. Jireéek, Istorija 1, 230; Voiazidis, Xpovikev I, 166 ff., Vakalopoulos, 
Maxedovia 11 ff.; Chionidis. op. cit. 47. 


* Cant. IV 19; IIT 135. 17-18. 


* Theocharidis Nr 4, 88-89. For the date cf. Nicoi. Cantacuzenus 90 and n. 135a. On 
the history of Berroia after 1350/51 see Chionidis, op. cit. 53 ff. | | 
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existence of a more extensive area under the authority of the 
younger Cantacuzenus, then the question arises as to the nature of 
this appointment, the more so as his father himself had compared it 
indirectly with the appointment of John Angelos in Thessaly.” But 
the ruler of Thessally was certainly not an ordinary kephale (cf. 
Chapter III, § 2c). Thus the size of Manuel's district can be seen as 
the exception that proves the rule concerning the narrow confines of 
the administrative unit of Berroia. On the other hand, there is not a_ 
single reference to Berroia as the centre of a theme during this 
period, while such evidence does exist for certain other districts, as 
we shall see.”! This point also does nothing to suggest that Berroia 
was the centre of an extensive dependent region. 

One more important town in Macedonia, Kastoria, with its 
epitropoi, is twice mentioned in Cantacuzenus’ work in the first half 


of the fourteenth century.” 
The situation is similar with regard to Prilep just. before it fell 


Cf. Cant. IIL 64: 11 391. 16-19. 


9! In the Vatopedi praktikon of Constantine Makrinos (1338) certain monastic estates 
are cited as being év t@ Gépati tijc abtiic RGAE Beppoiac (Theocharidis Nr 3, 24). 
From the entire context as well as the formulation, I think it is clear that the word 
theme here is not a terminus technicus, as it appears to be for Chionidis, op. cit. 80. 
His brief but definite description (p. 81) of the boundaries of the «theme» of Berroia 
at this time (Vardar, Kitros, Pella and Kozane) is no more than guesswork. The 
katepanikion of Kitros as part of the province of Berroia in 1198 (Tafel-Thomas, Ur- 
kunden I, 264) reflects the situation of an earlier time. 


% Cant I 54: 1 273. 24-274. 2, 274. 15 / John Angelos, later kephale and holder of an 
appanage in Thessaly (for this identification cf. Nico/, Cantacuzenus 147; Voiazidis, 
Xpovixov I, 151), who handed over the town to Andronikos the Younger in 1328 -I 
55: 1277. 11-16/; 1V 22: TET 161. 21-24 (the same George Lyzikos who appears later in 
Vodena, but here before 1341: Kyriakidis V.M. IV, 493). There was still a provintia 
Castonae at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century ( Tafel- 
Thomas, Urkunden I, 260; Carile, Partitio 221. 110). See also Zakythinos. MeAétar 
[. 225 ff., Canile, op. cit. 282. However it seems to have disappeared before the resto- 
ration of 1261. Cf. Zakythinos, op. cit. 223, 234, 245; idem. Desp. II, 49; Angelov, K 
voprosu fem 61. I do not believe that the phrase «Kactoptd xai 4 xepi aviv dxaca 
ywpau» (Acrop. I, 91. 9) constitutes sufficient evidence to warrant wide-ranging con- 
clusions regarding the existence of a theme. Cf. ibid., I, 167. 17-18. Kastoria finally 
ceased to be part of Byzantium in 1342/43. Cf. Dinicé, Za hronologiju 4 ff. 
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into Serbian hands in the first wave of DuSan’s conquests in 1334.7 
But until this moment the Prilep district, which had played an im- 
portant part in the power struggle between Epirus, Nicaea and Bul- 
garia in the thirteenth century, had experienced some characteristic 
changes. Just before the end of the twelfth century, we find in the 
charter of Alexios III to the Venetians mentioned above the words: 
provincia Prilapi et Pelagonie ac Molyscii, nec non et Mogrenon.™ 
As early as 1204 we notice a change: provintia Moliscu et Mogle- 
non, provintia Prilapi et Pelagonie, cum Stano.” Prilep and 
Palagonia (Bitolj) in a way are clearly linked later as well, right up to 
the restoration of the unified state under the Palaiologoi.” The situ- 
ation was still the same at the beginning of the third decade of the 
fourteenth century, when Theodore Synadinos was twice in succes- 
sion appointed governor of that area.”’ However, it is known that by 
1327, just before the end of the civil war, protobestiarios An- 


%3 Dinié. op. cit. 7. Between Prilep and Kastoria, but much nearer the latter, lay the 
town of Chlerinon (present-day Florina). It was captured by Tsar DuSan quite late, at 
the same time as Kastoria, in 1343 (Dinic, op. cit. 9), but we know practically nothing 
about its place in the administrative structure of Byzantium.When the Byzantine re- __ 
fugee Syrgiannes captured Kastoria (at the beginning of 1334 - Dolger, Reg. IV, Nr__ 
2808), relying on the help of the Serbs, Andronikos III appointed his future murderer 
Sphrantzes Palaiologos as «archon» of Soskon, Devre, Staridola and Chlerinon 
(Cant. IF 25: 1 454. 4; cf. ibid. , 452. 20-21). On this see Jirecek, Istorija I, 215 (where 
he is called the governor / namesnik / of Chlerinon); Bosch. Andronikos 94 n. 2. 
Chlerinon is obviously the largest of the places mentioned, since for Cantacuzenus _ 
the others are simply ppovpia, while Chlerinon is a x6Atc (Cant. III 57: I 350. 22). 
The whole situation is rather strange and can perhaps be explained if Shprantzes is re- 
garded as one of the «general» kephalai. Cf. Chapter III, § 2c. 


“ Tafel-Thomas, Urkunden I, 262-63. 
% Carile. Partitio 221. 104-105. 
% Acrop. I, 42. 25, 78.21. 141-143, 167. 17-19. 


Cant. 18: 137. 13-15: éxetponeve 5é MpiAAdxov xai tav nepi adtov ywpav te Kai | 


rodktyvi@v Katwrtépw Maxedoviac; I 17: I 86. 25-87. 2: xpdc¢ xpwtoctpatopa napa | 


Paciréas dvixto xpdotaypa Kpdc tiv éxapyiav MpiAAdxou, tic Kai xpdtepov tpr_e, 
nadiv éxitpoxevoovta axeAGeiv. Guilland, Protostrator 168 thinks that Synadinos 
had not taken over his duties at this time. _ 
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dronikos Palaiologos held only Prilep and its immediate surround- 
ing area.”* A Chilandar charter possibly indicates that the separa- 
tion of Pelagonia from Prilep took place between Synadinos’ two 
appointments, in 1321, since in this charter certain imperial estates 
are enumerated in a characteristic manner. These estates are in 
Langadas, Vardarios, Moglena, Selanitsa, Anaklisouron, 
Pelagonia, Serres, Strymon, Paralimnia and Popolia.” If today six 
of the regions cited (those in italics) are regarded as katepanikia, 
(see pp. 78-79) that is, as independent administrative units, then the 
_ impression cannot be avoided that the remaining four should be 
placed in the same category. It seems that Cantacuzenus himself 
took for granted the independence of Pelagonia at this time when, 
speaking of the second appointment of Synadinos, he mentions only — 
Prilep and not «other districts and places in Macedonia», as he did 
when commenting on the first appointment.'” 
The above-mentioned evidences are not absolutely clear, but 
the irresistable process of contraction of the provincial district of. 
_Prilep is obvious. Thus it too finds a place in what might be termed 
_ the predominating image of the development of late Byzantine ad- 
- ministration. 7 | 


Thessaly and Epirus, lands which were not part of the Empire for 


™ Cant. 155: 1285. 2; 156: 1285. 7-9. On him see Papadopoulos, Genealogie Nr 50, 
where the contoversial views as to this date (1326 or 1328) are expounded. A key to 
the dating is provided by Gregoras (IX 1: 1394. 17-397. 16). who tells us that at an im- 
portant point in the civil war Andronikos II was given help, at his own request, by the _ 
Serbs, by his son Despot Demetrios of Thessalonica and by the epitropoi of the 


Macedonian towns, protobestiarios Andronikos and Michael Asen. This episode 


occurred in the autumn of 1327. Cf. Lemerlie, Philippes 193: Ferjanci¢, Despoti93 ff. 
Chil. Nr 68, 1-5. | 


" See n. 97. 
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very long, were also characterized by small administrative areas. 
These resemble one anotherin extent and status, whether their 
centre is a fairly important place or one that is less well-known. 
Thus in the second half of the fourteenth century we find kephalai 
and yopa Lraydv, the centre of which is kaotpov Lraye@v in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the celebrated monastic settlement of 
Meteora.'" And in the time of Symeon Palaiologos the capital of _ 
_ Thessaly itself was organized as a separate unit, together with its — 
surrounding district (yapa tHv TpixdAwv), with a kephale at its 
head. '” 

Two similar eespies from Thessaly should be cited, both 
from the thirteenth century. Thirty kilometres south-west of Larissa 
was a place called Demetrias, which was the seat of a bishop in the 
Middle Ages; in 1272 it is referred to as yapa.'™ Five or six 
kilometres south of Demetriaslays Almyros, which in one and the | 
same source is described as both téxoc and yapa (in 1272, in the 
_ same document which mentions Demetrias).'™ Small areas such as 
these can also be noted in Thessaly in the fifteenth century. 


'! 1362: Bees, [pappata Nr 22, 3, 11, 35: «dotpov (= Soloviev-Mogin Nr 33, 5-725, 
83-84); 1388: Bees, op. cit. Nr7, 10; Nr 10, 6 - yapa; 1392/93: Bees. op. cit. Nr 11, 27. 
On the bishopric of Stagoi cf. Voiazidis, Xpovixév I, 162. For the location of the kas- 
tron itself, see G. Suboud, Poteci monaskog Zivota i crkva manastira Sretenja u 
Meteorima (The beginnings of monastic life and the church of the monastery of the 
Visitation of the Mother of God in Meteora), Zbor. za lik. umetn. 2 (1966) 133 
(today the village of Kastraki); D.M. Nicol, Meteora, London 1963, 6 (Kalambaka 
or somewhere near it); Banisid, Monomach 224 n. 25 ( Kalambaka). | 


12 Bees, Fpaypata Nr 19, 62, 6 (= Soloviev-Mosin Nr 31, 117, 126). CI. also 
Zakythinos, Medérar Il, 49. | 


lar Demetrias: MM IV, 331 (= Zepos I, 506). Cf. MM IV, 348 (1246, y@pa), 384 
(before 1260, pépos);350 (1266); Chil. Nr 21, 13 (1304). AArweiler; Administration 
87 considers Demetrias to be a «fiscal» theme. - Almyros: in 1259 the lands of the . 
New Monastery of Chios are cited as being cig t6 Ogpa tod “AApupod (Zepos I, 655). 


There is no such a theme in earlier sources, which in fact mention a large number of 


them (cf. Tafel- Thomas, Urkunden I, 266; Carile, Partitio 222. 112), so that itis clear 
that we are not concerned with a technical term here. Almyros is usually cited in the 
dual form: on this see N. [. Janopoulos, Oi 560 pecatwvixoi “AApupoi xai 6 viv, 
‘Exetnpis tod Mapvaccod 8, (1904) 10ff. who, on insufficient grounds, thinks that 
the kephalai of Almyros also controlled Demetrias. It is necessary to distinguish Al- 
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In 1423, at the very time when the Byzantines, helpless in the 
face of pressure from the Turks had ceded Thessalonica to the Ven- 
etians, an unknown kephale of Zitounion (present-day Lamia)" 
did the same: on his own initiative he put two places called Stilts and 
Avlaki under Venetian control (a village named Avlaki still exists 
today). ! : 

In both Thessaly and Epirus we find organisational forms of 
local administration similar to those in other parts of Byzantium, re- 
gardless of their political or legal status at any particular time. How- 
ever, the data about these administrative units in the sources are 
much more meagre than those for certain other regions; they are 
even more meagre than the evidence from earlier periods which re- 
lates to the independent state of Epirus.'” This is natural, since in 
the time of the Palaiologoi this region was for the most part foreign 
territory for both Byzantine writers and the composers of official 
documents, and there are practically no private documents. Hence 
the structure of the administrative mechanism there is rarely re- 


myros in the region of Selymbria (cf. Cant. 111 77: {1 482.6) and the xeproyn Almyros 
in eastern Macedonia / Regel Nr 1, p. 3 (= Goudas Nr 10, 46): Nr 2, p.&8/. 


' For the identification of Zitounion see A. Vakalopoulos, Les limites dans I’ Em- 
pire Byzantin depuis la fin du XIV“ siécle jusqu’ 4 sa chute, BZ 55 (1962) 60 ff. 


© G. Sathas, Documents inédits relatifs 4 Uhistoire de la Gréce au Moyen age, I, 
Paris 1880,140, 149. This kephale could perhaps be Cantacuzenus Stravomites about 
whom see Nicol, Cantacuzenus 167. | 


'” Thus, for example, it is clear that there was a theme of Devol at the end of the 
twelfth and in the first half of the thirteenth century: a provincia Dyavoleos is men- 
tioned in the charter of Alexios III of 1198 (Tafel- Thomas. Urkunden I, 259), pro- 
vintia Deavoleos in the inventory Part. Romaniae (Carle, Partitio 221. 110), 6épa 
AcaBoiews in Demetrios Chomatianos (Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica Spicilegio 
Solesmensi parata, VI, Parisii-Romae 1891, 321). See also Zakythinos, Medéxar I, 
222 ff. This certainly refers to the Koréa area and the valley of the river Devola in pre- 
sent-day Albania. Cf. V.I. Zlatarski, De se namiral grad Devol (The wherabouts of 
the town of Devol), Izv. na Ist. dr. V (1922) 35-56; T. Tomovski, Po tragata na sred- 
nevekovniot grad Devol (In the steps of the medieval town of Devol) Godisen zbor- 
nik na Fil. fak. Skopje 27 (1975) 187-200. Chomatianos’ information is the last evi- 
dence we have of the existence of a theme of Devol. It is no longer mentioned in the 
spring of 1259, when John Palaiologos took the town (Acrop. I, 167, 16). 
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vealed to the historian. [t is in fact characteristic of this situation 
that almost all of our information comes from the West, from Ven- 
ice. 

Of all the districts of Epirus and Albania which formed part of 
the Byzantine Empire at this time, the smallest must surely have 
been Slaniza, whose capitaneus byzantinus in 1297 was perhaps no 
more than the commander of the town garrison, and not a regional 
administrator.'™ It is impossible to draw any definitive conclusion, 
since there is no further reference to such a functionary, while the 
town itself from its position, could very easily have belonged to a 
more important administrative district with Berat as its centre. 

In the first half of 1274 the Byzantines undertook an offensive 
which brought them a considerable part of Albania, including 
Berat. From then on this strongly fortified place is mentioned for a 
full fifty years, in various combinations with other places, as part of 
a separate administrative district headed by a kephale. The way in 
which Berat is cited permits us to regard this town as the centre of a 
district, but one which is not quite clearly defined. Thus in 1277 we 
hear of a capitaneus Belgradiet Spinarizae.'” In a charter of An- 
dronikos II to. the bishopric of Kanina in 1307 there is a reference to 
a kephale cic thv yapav BedAaypadov Kai Kavivev.''? Although 
the charter was issued to the bishop of Kanina, primacy in the or- 
ganization of the district is accorded to Berat. Between 1316 and 


'S A Alb. I, Nr 528. This is probably the present-day Selenitsa on the river Vojusha, 
about 15 km. north-east of Avlona. | 


'” A Alb 1, Nr 368. Spinaritsa (Sfinaritsa) was most probably situated near Aviona, at 
the mouth of the Vojusha, ef. the map in op. cit. and Nicol, Epiros 223. For a contem- 
porary description of Berat see Pachym. I, 510. 1-2. | 


' Alexander, Chrysobull of Kanina 181. 79-80. On the geographical framework of © 
the charter, see ibid. , 189 ff. Kanina is about 4km. (2 1/2 miles) south-east of Aviona 
(Op. cit. 186), so it would seem that Spinaritsa and Kanina were the Byzantine for- 
tified points in front of Aviona. which was usually in the hands of foreigners. Kanina 
probably fell into Byzantine hands at the same time as Berat in 1274, when Byzantine 
forces penetrated as far as Aviona and began to besiege it. Cf. Ostrogorsky. History 
401. 
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1320 John Pinkernes was capitaneus of Berat and Spinariza.'"' In 
1326 Andronikos II appointed the protobestianos Andronikos as 
archon of Berat.'"” A little later, about 1332, we find the district of 
Berat, Kanina and Avlona under another governor, a certain Las- 
karis.''? After this the sources are silent for a whole decade, and in 
1342-3 the Serbs captured the Byzantine possessions in Albania.'™* 
It is not until 1413 that we again hear of a kephale of Berat.''!° 

On the northern coast of Epirus, opposite the island of Corfu, 
is the district known in Byzantine times under the name of Vag- 
enetia (Bayevijitia, Bayevetia, Bayevitera, Bagenetia, Bagenatia, 
Vagenetia).'!© The collapse of the Byzantine Empire in the Fourth 
Crusade brought manifold changes to this area; among others, it 
brought new rulers - the Epirote Angelos dynasty - and a new ad- 
ministrative and organisational position. 

In the division of the Byzantine inheritance in 1204, Vagenetia 


A Alb I, Nr 625, Nr 670. 


"2 Cant. [ 43: 1214. 18-19. It would seem that Andronikos’ powers extended over a 
wider area than the district of Berat. Gregoras describes him as the governor of Berat 
Kai tijs GAAS Maxedovias tyvixaita (IX 1: 1 394. 21-23). See also Papadopoulos, 
Genealogie Nr 50. Perhaps he himself was that Komnenos Palaiologos who was gov- 
emor Qépatos tij¢ Avoews from 1326-1328. / D. Zakythinos, ‘AvéxdSotov Bufavn- 
vov xtttopixov éx Bopeiov “Hzcipov, EEBL 14 (1938) 284 ff., 284 n. 5, 285. Text: 
ibid, 293-94/. During this very time, in the course of the year 1327, imperial prostag- 
mata were sent to Andronikos as governor of Berat on three occasions. Cf. Dolger, 
Reg. IV, Nrs 2572, 2578. 


"3 Andronikos II made a treaty with the Venetians in November 1332. Greek text: 
MM III, 105-111; Latin text: DVL I, 230-234. Cf. A Alb I Nr 762. According to the 
Greek text Laskaris was kephale of Kanina and Valona (p. 109); according to the 
latin version - capitaneus Belgradi et Aulonae (p. 233). 


"4 Dinié, Za hronologiju 4 ff. 
"'S Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. I] 69. 


''6 On the genesis of this name, its geographical content and the controversies among 
scholars over these questions, see the exhaustive study of Vagenetia by M. Laskanis, 
Vegenitia, Rev. hist. du Sud-Est eur. 19/2 (1942) 423-437. For the latest reconstruc- 
tion of its boundaries cf. Sp. Stoupis, Aovionapoixo. "Hreip@tar Kata tov 
Mecatwva, Hretpotixn ‘Eotia 17 (1968) 469. 
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and Glaviniza were included as chartularates in the province of Dyr- 

rachium.''’ As early as October 1205 the first of these regions is 
cited as provintia Vagenecie et Corfu.''* The change must have 
been a real one, since according to the same source Glaviniza was 
still a chartularate of the province of Dyrrachium. In 1210 Vag- 
enetia was a province, while Glaviniza remained a chartularate.'” 
Corfu is not explicitly mentioned any more, but there are refer- — 
ences, on the one hand, to the Dyrrachiani and Corfiots, and also to: 

the provinces of Dyrrachium and Vagenetia on the other, so that it 
is clear that Corfu and Vagenetia still comprised a single administra- 
tive unit. But according to the subsequent evidence of a charter of 
Theodore Angelos from the year 1228, it is clear that an administra- 
tive change had been made in the intervening period, according to 
which Corfu had become a separate district. '7° Although this meant 
that Vagenetia was now smaller and reduced to the mainland part of 
the former province, it was still called a theme, most probably in the 
official sense of that word. This was not a rare occurrence in Epirus, 
at least in the first half of the thirteenth century. In fact information 
of this kind comes almost entirely from this time, mostly from the 
pen of the archbishop of Ochrid Demetrios Chomatianos (1216-_ 
1234).'*' After all, at the opposite end of the Byzantine world, in 
Nicaea and Trebizond, the traditions attaching to this term were not 


"7 Carile, Partitio 220. 65-66. For the situation of Glavinitsa see Nicol, Epiros 223. 
"Ie A Alb I. Nr 130. | 
"9 A Alb I, Nr 140. 


' MM V. 14: t@v Kata Kaipotc évepyouvtev tiv Képxupav vijcov Kai tO tic 
Bayevetias Oépa. See Zakythinos, Desp. II, 49, who stresses the existence of a sepa- 
rate dux of Corfu. Byzantine rule over Corfu soon ended, in 1258. | | 


'"! Cf. Laskaris, op. cit. 429 ff.; Zakythinos, Medérar I 223, 234, 245; Angelov, K vop- 
rosu fem 61. It is interesting to note that in an undated manuscript in Berlin, written 
in a fourteenth century script. there is a reference to a S0ve Gépatoc Bayevetias. Cf. 
N. Bees, Vulgargriechische Palimpsest ber das Leben in der Fremde. Byz. Neugr. 
Jahrb. 13 (1937) 65. This must certainly be a copy of an older manuscript. 
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only still alive in the thirteenth century, but understood in a very 
real way.” 

When Albania and northern Epirus once more became part of 

‘Byzantium in the seventies of the thirteenth century, the references 

to Vagenetia in the sources, which had up till then been relatively 
frequent and precise, become very meagre. The same is true of 
other Epirot themes; moreover there is no information at all about 
most of them. Nevertheless elements of an interesting process can 
be observed. 

It has been shown that Berroia could have lost the status of a 
theme as early as the first half of the thirteenth century. At about 
the same time this also happened to the recent Epirot theme of 
Devol.'” A similar fate, it would seem, lay in store for Vagenetia, 
the more so since its territory was no longer entirely in Byzantine 
hands. The Venetians were firmly established along its coastline; in 
1319 Byzantine troops attacked a Venetian settlement in pertinen- 
tiis Vagenetiae.'** This piece of evidence, of Venetian origin, is un- 
doubtedly significant, since it shows a change in the position of the 
district - earlier Vagenetia was a provintia for the Venetians - now 
divided between different rulers. '~ But the question as to the exis- 


'2 On the similarities in the internal developments in Trebizond and Byzantium at 
least in the years immediately after 1204, see F. [. Uspenskij, Oterki iz istorii 
Trapezuntsko) imperi (Studies in the history of the Empire of Trebizond), Lenin- 
grad 1929, 81 ff. | 


'3 See above, n. 107. 
'4 DVL I, 136. Cf. also pp. 146, 161. 


'> The theme of Vagenetia is mentioned in a document of Patriarch John Glykys 
(1315-1319) (MM IV, p. VITE - 1315?: Laskanis, op. ait. 430; May-July 1315: J. Dar- 
rouzés, Les régestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople. vol. I, fasc, V, Paris 
1977, Nr 2030). But it is obvious that this expression is used in a general sense and 
that it does not denote an administrative unit. In the chrysobull of Sinisha 
Palaiologos of January 1361 it is quite obvious, since the theme of «Kseromeron» is 
mentioned alongside Vagenetia, described in the same way, and no such theme had 
ever existed; judging by its name it could not have existed as an administrative unit; 
also the theme of Janinna, which certainly did not have this status at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century (Cf. MM V, 77-84, 84-87). See Soloviev-Moésin Nr 32, 27, 28, 
32. | 
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tence of a theme of Vagenetia at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ceases to be a purely internal Byzantine concern, and con- 
sequently its disappearance was not simply the result of an internal 
process. In any case the changes which this district experienced 
were not small, and its status remained ree undefined wine the 
Palaiologian period. 


The territorial organisation of the byzantine Morea corresponded | 
in its general characteristics to that of the districts described on the 
Greek mainland. Patras, Corinth, Sparta, Monemvasia and other 
important places were undoubtedly separate centres of local ad- 
ministration, with kephalai as the responsible fone of governmen- 
tal authority. !6 


The phenomena examined so far can clearly be regarded as ad- 
ministrative units, even when the sources do not explicitly describe 
them as such. With their numbers and their extensive distribution, 
they covered the greater part of the territory of the state under the 
Palaiologoi. Hence certain common characteristics make them typi- 
cal of this time. Of course, this does not mean that there was still a 
single principle governing the organisation of the entire Empire 
right to its furthest corner; as was the case when the theme system 
flourished. Such a principle could never have existed in a feudalised 
state. But in spite of the important changes and internal conflicts so 
characteristic of the first half of the fourteenth century, it cannot be 


"6 Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. II. 109 ff. who also makes some prosopographical observa- 
tions. (See also Chapter III, § 2c). 
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asserted that the whole mechanism of the state rested on improvisa- 
tions and adaptation to a permanent state of emergency,'”’ since al- 
though the relevant source material imposes considerable limits to 
our precise and complete knowledge, because of its meagre quan- 
tity, lack of clarity and the fact that it relates mainly to the first half 
of the fourteenth century, nevertheless it is sufficient for us to note 
the existence of certain characteristics in the life of the districts men- 
tioned. 

First of all, they almost invariably have at their head 
functionaries whom the charters consistently describe as kephalai. 
This title had become a technical term in the true sense of the word 
and gives a certain common and characteristic quality to every dis- 
trict which had at its head an official bearing this name. Moreover 
these districts show much more impressive common traits. 

Almost all the districts in question were limited in extent, very 
obviously so; and in some cases it is possible to follow their gradual 
contraction. They rarely extended beyond the surroundings of a 
single town, the centre of the district, although occasionally this 
would consist of two or three towns which had gravitated towards 
each other, such as Trilission and Vrontos, Stenimachos and 
Tsepaina, Berat and some other Albanian towns, and in the 
Peloponnesus Itoma (Messina) and Androussa.'* 

We rarely find any expression in the sources which would ena- 
ble us to determine the character of these districts more precisely; 
and where this does happen, the term theme is frequently used, as 
one would naturally expect, in accordance with traditional usage. 
However, this term is never used as a classic technical term with its 
old meaning. This has already been pointed out in the cases of 
Christoupolis, Berroia and Almyros.'” 

It is not without significance that earlier, in the twelfth century 


'°7 Cf. Lemerle. Philippes 222; Zakythinos. Crise 54. Laurent. Macédoine orientale 
80 rightly challenges this categorical attitude. 


'8 For these last see Sphrantzes, 278. 8-12. 


'9 See above, especially nn. 90, 103-104. 
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and to some extent in the thirteenth, some of the districts which 
have been individually examined had indeed been themes, while 
later they could not be described as such. Some of them by the way 
in which they are cited are very reminiscent of katepanikia, so that 
they can be included in this category. though with some reserve; for 
example, Berroia and Christoupolis.'“’ Chrysopolis was certainly a 
katepanikion (Popolia). 

An examination of the character of those places which are pre- 
_ cisely designated in the sources as katepanikia, makes the common | 
characteristics of the districts mentioned so far much more obvious. _ 


2. Katepanikia 


_ The phenomenon of the katenavixtov is still not quite clear to scho- 
lars, either as regards its spread or the problems it poses. It has been 
examined in detail, so far as the sources permit, only in the southem | 
part of Macedonia, east of the Vardar, However, even for this reg- 

ion a thorough investigation of the archives of Mount Athos would 
be essential, if these should become more accessible.'*! Neverthe- 
less certain problems have been solved. First of all, there is no doubt 


that the term itself is derived from the word katepan (katendvo),a 


well-known dignitary of the middle Byzantine period.' It is also 
certain, however, that these two names do not have many direct 
points of contact, since they belong to different periods.'** In the 


'9 For the katepanikion of Christoupolis. see Lemerle. Philippes 2344: peo nares: a 
Katexavixia 65 ff. | | 


'5! See Theochanidis. Katenavixia. especially pp. 2-3 where he exviaine the difficul- 
ties with the sources. Cf. also VER SIOPOUN: Maxedovia 5. | 


82 Cf. A.N. Jannaris, Katenavw - Capitano - Captain, BZ 10 (1901) 206. On the — 
_ katepans and their districts-catepanats. see J. Ferluga. Nize vojno-administrativne 7 
jedinice tematskog uredjenja, ZRVI 2 (1953) 74 ff. 


'3 4 hrweiler, Administration 67: Zakythinos. Desp. II. 58; Carile. Partitio 230 who -_ 
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time of the Palaiologoi the chief of a katepanikion was a kephale.'** 
Everything else which has been asserted about this sort of units up 
to the present day is either not of great importance, or else is under 
discussion. '* 

The expression katepanikion, although it can rightly be re- 
garded as a technical term, is by no means the only one used to de- 
signate individual territorial units in late Byzantine times. The 
sources also use other terms: y@pa, nepioxn. ton0<, tonoGeoia. It is 
well known that the word y@pa was frequently used in the thir- 


firmly refutes the contrary opinion of Dendias, ZupPoAn 312-13 (Stein. Unter- 
suchungen 22, and Theochandis, Katexavixia | also take a similar view to Dendias). 
In fact the last katepan in the classic sense of the word is mentioned in Smyma in 1133 
(MM IV, 63; dating - AArweiiler, op. cit. 66; eadem, Smyme 158). while the first rare 
examples of the katepanikion (three altogether) are found at the end of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the thirteenth century ( Tafel- Thomas, Urkunden I. 264: MM 
IV, 320, Canle, Partitio 221. 95, 96). Schatzk. 31; Zakythinos, Medérar Il, 55: 
Theocharidis, Katexavixia 69 identifya katepanikion of Abydos as early as 1086 ina 
document which ts speaking only of a katepan. Cf. Lavra I Nr 48, 3 (= Schatzk. Nr. 3, 
3). The references to katepans on two occasions in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury should be regarded as an archaic form of expression which for this very reason 
should not be taken literally. Cf. MM IV, 348 (1246); Schatzk. Nr 4, 80-82 (1263). 
The reference to a katepan in Epirus in 1430 can be explained only by Venetian influ- 
ence. Cf. NE 5 (1908) 63. 


'* Prodr. Nr 6, 12-13; Nr 19. 1-2; Nr 20, 1-2; Nr 23, 13-15; Chil. Nr 72, 16-17: Nr 73, 
18; Nr 151, 1-4; Zogr. Nr 34, 20-22; Kutl. Nr 10, 55-56; Xer. Nr 25, 44 (= Soloviev- 
Mo3Sin Nr 12, 86-87); Soloviev-MoSin Nr 3, 18-19 (= Prodr. Nr 40. 12); Nr §. 53-56; 
Nr 7, 114-15; Nr 10,3 (= Prodr. Nr 42, 2); Nr 13. 79-80; Nr 27, 24-25 (= Prodr. Nr 46, 
16-17). Here in all probability we should place the kephale Evtdc tijc Geoom@otou 
nOAE0, Leppov  Soloviev-Mosin Nr 2. 58 (= Prodr. Nr 39, 38-39)/, and also the 
kephale év ty xoct OrAaderpeiac Manuel Tagares. Cf. Schreiner. Philadelphia 390. 
393; D.M. Nicol. Philadelphia and the Tagaris Family. Neo-Hellenika | (1970) 12 n. 


9. 


5 F Délger calls it Verwaltungsbezirk (Schatzk. 106) or Verwaltungseinheit / BZ 40 
(1940) 187/ which in itself does not mean much. AArweiler, Smyrne 38, 56.61. 126 re- 
gards it primarily as a fiscal unit, which is a one-sided view. Ango/d, Goverm. in Exile 
232 takes a similar view for the period before 1204. although the same author also 
speaks of the administrative function of the katepanikia in the Nicaean period (pp. 
243, 258). Nevertheless in this context Angold considers the chief of a katepanikion 
to have been an energon or a praktor. that is a specifically financial official (see 


below. p. 217 ff.). 
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teenth century to designate the katepanikion of Smyrna.'” The 
same is true of the katepanikia of Strymon, Zichna and Zabaltia in 
the second decade of the fourteenth century, Popolia in the third 
decade and Kassandria in the fourth.'?’ During the same time Kas- 
sandria is also described as nepioyn.'** The katepanikia of Jerissos, 
Kalamaria and Ermeleia are sometimes designated in the same 
way.'?? It sometimes happens that Ierissos and Serres have the de- 
signation of ténoc.'” It can also happen that districts which are 
known to have been katepanikia are described in the sources as to- 
noGeoia. This is the case with Kalamaria, Stephaniana and Zabal- 
141 

Nevertheless the examples quoted do not allow us to regard the 
expressions concerned as synonyms for the word katepanikion in 


tia 


'% Ahrweiler, Smyrne 38, 126. For the expression yapa cf. n. 30 in this chapter. 


'57 Serymon, Zichna, Zabaltia: kephalai év tais Exeioe yopatc (Chil. Nr 41, 138; cf. 
also Nr 42, 34, Nr 43. 33). The villages here cited - Georgela, Evnouchon, Leip- 
sochorion, Malouka, Osdravikion - show which katepanikia are in question. For the 
location of the toponyms, see Theocharidis. Katenavimia 83 ff.. 89, 94. Popolia: 
Délger, Urkunden 43 ff. For the katepanikion of Popolia see Theocharidis, 
Katexavixia 53-59; Kynakidis, B.M.V. 525-535. Kassandria: Xen. Nr 8,67; Nr9, 3, 
10. For the katepanikion of Kassandria. see Theocharidis, op. cit. 19. 


38 Xen. Nr 9, 9-11. 


' Jerissos: Zogr. Nr 7. 5-6. Cf, also Chil. Nr 27. 34-35; Nr 41, 7-9. For the katepanik- 
_ ion of Jerissos, see Theochandis. op. cit. 15-19. Kalamaria: Zwei Praktika. 35, 16; 
Lavra II, Nr 94, 15; Ermelia: Lavra tl. Nr 114, 3. | 


' See above. n. 84. 


'*" Kalamaria: Phil. Nr 6, 43. For this katepanikion see Theocharidis. op. cit. 7-13; 
idem, Kadapapia, Maxedovixa 17 (1977) 259-297: Stephaniana: Phil. Nr 6. 49; Sol- 
oviev-Moéin Nr 14, 43. Cf. Theocharidis. op. cit. 27-30. Zabaltia: Prodr. Nr 2, 4; 
Schatzk. Nr 74/7, 6 (= Sechs Praktika RK. 6). For this katepanikion cf. 
Theocharidis. op. cit.37-53; Kyriakidis. B.M.V. 525-535. - The editors of the Zog- 
raphou documents (Regel, Kurtz and Korablev) insist in the index of their edition 
that Ermelia and Rendina appear as tonoGecia. but there is no confirmation for this 
in the sources. The toxo@cota of Icrissos at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
(Xer. Nr 8, 2) cannot be taken into consideration here since there is no evidence for 
the existence of a katepanikion of Ierissos so early. 
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the official sense of that term. They are not technical terms, since 
they are used very freely, to such an extent that their meaning varies 
even in the same document.'” This was the result of a certain 
simplification and of a lack of precision in the use of geographical 
and administrative terms, which is not uncommon even in Official 
documents in the Palaiologian era. It would have been unthinkable 
then for any place to be cited, as was the case, for example, with 
Kaisaropolis in the praktikon of Baékovo Monastery in the eleventh 
century as: év t@ Bépati tHv Leppav ev th tonoBecig tod Bavdou 
ZaPdAtiac.'** Instead of several different epithets being used to de- 
fine its position, any one of them would have been sufficient in late 
Byzantine times. Hence it happens that geographical concepts are 
not strictly differentiated from administrative and territorial titles. 
Still the sense was clear enough to contemporaries, because the 
basic item of information was the name of the place or territory. 
Epithets which defined it more precisely were of secondary impor- 
tance and could be omitted altogether, as sometimes happens even 
today. Moreover there are several examples of this, particularly for 
the katepanikia of which we have been speaking here, and for cer- 


2 Cf. Xen. Nr 9, 9-11: év th nepioxh ... Kaooavipeias xewadeiov peta ric 
REpLoxtic avtob. In Byzantine charters estates are very frequently cited peta vopts 
Kai xeptoxiic. The area of a whole village may be designated in this way (Chil. Nr 
110. 35; Nr 115. 5),as well as that of a small estate. The expression xep107% is also 
used to denote a territory ina wide sense of the word: neprozy tod vnotov (Regel 
Nr 50, p. 20), xeproxyh tot Xavraxos (Zepos I, 675). The example of Stomion in 
Kalamaria dispels all doubts. This toponym appears in the charters of the monastery 
of Xenophontos between 1300 and 1338 as: xeproyn (Nr 2, 18; Nr 3, 9): petéyiov (Nr 
6, 11, 142; Nr 7.11; Nr 8.55; Nr 11, 12), tonoBecia (Nr 6, 44; Nr 7, 52) and ténoc (Nr 
11, 46). There are several more examples of tono@ecia and xepioyx) being used with 
identical meaning. Toxo@ecia itself may be relatively small, but it can include several 
metochia or villages (cf. Phil. Nr 4, 42.55: Nr 5, 22. 26; Nr 6. 11.21), or it may even 
be used as a synonym for a village (cf. Chil. Nr 53, 18-19; Nr 59, 14, 37; MM FV, 227, 
255. 277, 281). TonoGecia can also be only part of a village (cf. Chil. Nr 130, 6-7, MM 
II], 240). part of a town (cf. MMI, 312: HII. 133) or a specific geographical area, such 
as the isthmus between Athos and the Chalichidikian mainland (Zogr. Nr 6, 49. 60; 
Nr 7. 6). Hence those writers who deny that this term has any specific meaning are 
correct. | 


43 Viz. Vrem. 11 (1904), Prilozenija 12. 31-32. 
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tain others.'* If the historian loses sight of the possibility that diffe- 
rent expressions may be used in the medieval sources for the 
phenomena of those times, even very ordinary ones, he will easily 
fall prey to erroneus conclusions, which can have far-reaching con- 
sequences. | 
_ At one time Paul Lemerle was of the opinion that the collapse 

of the administrative system in the Palaiologian era was the main — 
reason for the use of a multiplicity of terms, usually imprecise, to 
denote territorial units. Among these the French Byzantologist 
only accepted the term katepanikion as having definite weight in the 
administrative organisation.'** Much earlier O. Tafrali and E. 
Stein, each working from a different context, considered that the 
nepioyai or tonoGeoiat represented smaller administrative units 
within the framework of the katepanikia, in a hierarchical scheme 
of theme-katepanikion - tono@ecia (xepioyy).'” There is no sup- 
port in the sources for either of these conflicting opinions. The ad- 
ministrative system under the Palaiologoi was neither so broken 
down nor so well constructed as these authors imagined. If we leave 
the question of the theme on one side for the moment, the sole 
known type of administrative unit which existed at that time was the 
katepanikion, which does not imply that this term was automati- 
cally used everywhere in the sources. However, in order to under- 
stand the place of this institution in the late Byzantine administra- 
tive system, we must go back to its origins. | 

The opinion is widely held that the katepanikia, regarded as 


'4 A few characteristic cases: Ermeleia: Zogr. Nr 11, 50; Nr 14, 7: Nrl5, 49; Nr 21,6: 
Nr 23, 24 etc. For this katepanikion see Theochanidis, op. cit. 14-15. Rendina: Zogr. 
Nr 10, 16; Nr 23, 23; Nr 26, 18 etc. Cf. Theocharidis, op. cit. 24-27. Kalamaria: Phil. 
Nr 7, 6: Nr 9, 23; Zogr. Nr 24, 21; Xen. Nr 8, 54. See also Kugeas, Notizbuch 148 (§ 
49). This may perhaps explain why not all katepanikia are known to scholars. 
Theocharidis, op. cit. 30-36, 65-67 has, for instance, noted the existence of 
katepanikia of Langadas. Vardar and Christoupolis. although they are not found 
under this name in the sources. 


'S Philippes, 222. 


'® Tafrali, Thessalonique 57: Stein, Untersuchungen 22, 22 n. 1. 
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parts of a theme, appeared in the thirteenth century as heirs of 
former lower administrative units - the bandon and the tourma - 
which had also at one time been component parts of the theme.'*” In 
general the sources contain little information which might enable us 
to clanfy the genesis of the katepanikia, but those sources which are 
available for inspection by scholars do not provide adequate 
grounds for the continuance of such an exclusive interpretation. If. 
for example, it is clear that the fourteenth-century katepanikion of 
Zabaltia is the heir of the bandon of Zabalta in the eleventh cen-— 
tury, itis equally clear that the katepanikia of Kalamaria, Strymon 
and Serres were the heirs of the so-called fiscal themes of the same 
name in the middle Byzantine period,'* that is, they never had the 
status of bandon or tourma. Their predecessors - the themes men- 
tioned above - were among those agglomerates which, by the sheer 
weight of their numbers at the end of the twelfth century and the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth, represented the predominant type of or- 
ganisation in the provincial administrative system (according to the 
charter of Alexios III in 1198 and the Partitio Romaniae). At the 
same moment, just before the fateful clash with the Crusaders, we 
meet katepanikia alongside these themes, the status of which was 
not defined in the same way for each one. On the one hand, we have 
the katepanikion of Kitros (Cetri), which was a component part of 
the province of Berroia, and the katepanikion of Laryma, which 
was part of the theme of Milassa-Melanoudion; a little later the 
katepanikion of Aneas was part of the theme of Thrakesion. On the 
other hand, we have completely independent units of the same 
type, such as Ainos and Rousion (Eno, | Alvog; Russa, 16 “Pou- 


'” Stein, op. cit. 22; Kyriakidis, B.M.V, 265; Schatzk. 31; Zakythinos, Desp. 11. 58; 
Theochandis, Katexavixia |, 68. In actual fact bandon and tourma were not on the 
same rung of the ladder. Cf. Ahrweiler, Administration 80. After the Fourth 
Crusade bandbns_ ceased to exist in all parts of the former Empire except distant 
Trebizond. Cf. Lj. Maksimovié, Bandon Paleomatsouka, ZRVI 11 (1968) 271-277. 


8 Cf, AArweiler, Administration 87, 88 n. 1, who also introduces the term «fiscal 
theme». See also n. 7. 
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ctov).'"? The centre of one of these, Ainos, a coastal town in 
Thrace. was the seat of a bishop, which then and later played an im- 
portant role in Byzantine commerce, until it was captured by the 
Gattilusi family in the eighties of the fourteenth century. There is a 
strong possibility that Ainos retained the status of a katepanikion 
throughout this period.'” 

The different conditions under which individual katepanikia 
came into existence, and consequently the differing paths which 
their development followed. show how dangerous it is to transfer 
the patterns of earlier epochs on to the conditions of late Byzantine 
times. The katepanikion was usually the heir of administrative units 
already in existence, though these differed among themselves, but 
frequently it was a new creation; and from the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century onwards it carried within itself the spirit of important 
and far-reaching changes in the very conception of the administra- 
tive system.'°' The process of historical development, proceeding 
by different paths towards the same goal, gradually built it up as the 
basic link in the chain of local administration. However, it was not 
until Palaiologian times that the katepanikion ceased to be an iso- 
lated phenomenon. | 


'? Kitros: Tafel-Thomas. Urkunden I, 264. Zakythinos, Medétar I, 239 asserts that 
Kitros is not mentioned in this way any more, but that a bishopric of the same name 
still existed later. Theochanidis, Katenxavixia 70 ff. considers that Kitros was sub- | 
sequently an independent katepanikion, but there is no real evidence for this. 
Laryma: MM IV, 320; Aneas: N. Wilson - J. Darrouzés, Restes ducartulaire de 
Hiéra-Xérochoraphion, REB 26 (1968) 21. 2-3, 35. 1-2: Ainos. Rousion: Carile, Par- 
titio 221. 95-97. For the bishopric of Rousion cf. MM I. 476 (1365). 


'® Kephalai of Ainos are mentioned in a prostagma (Lavra III. Nr 166, 20-21) the 
dating of which ranges, according to the identification of its author, over a wide span 
from 1353 to 1428 (or 1443). For a discussion of this problem see Lavra III. pp. 176- 
178. 


'S' For the order of the appearance of Macedonian katepanikia in thirteenth and four- 
teenth century sources, cf. Theocharidis, Katexavixia 68. 
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One would indeed wish that the sources contained more informa- 
tion about the katepanikia. In Asia Minor, both Smyrna and 
Philadelphia in fact relate to the Nicaean period, while Laryma goes 
back to the Angeloi. The only katepanikion known to have origi- 
nated under the Palaiologoi is the katepanikion ttjc MaAatdac(see n. 
42). Roussion, one of the two examples from Thrace, is connected 
with the beginning of the thirteenth century, while Kitros, in the 
Berroia district, is a little older. For the study of the position of the 
katepanikia under the Palaiologoi there remain Vanitsa in Thes- 
saly, and, of course, the well-known examples in Macedonia. 

We owe our knowledge of the existence of the katepanikion of 
Vanitsa to a solitary and almost random item of information in a 
document which is in fact a forgery, namely a charter alleged to 
have been issued by Andronikos III in 1336, immediately after the 
conquest of Thessaly, confirming the possessions of the monastery 
of Olympiotissa.'*? Scholars have confirmed that this charter is a 
forgery; on the other hand, it is obvious that the toponyms which 
appear in it and which, moreover, still exist today, are authentic, '? 
since when the document states that certain estates of the monas- 
tery are in the katepanikion Bavit¢ns kai LpdpKev, there is no 
doubt that the places referred to are the present-day Vanitsa lying at 
the point where the plain of Elasson meets that of Trikkala and the 
nearby village of Zarkos.'* The authenticity of geographical con- 
cepts in Byzantine forged documents is quite understandable and 
well-known. Hence it can be asserted that the designation of Van- 
itsa as a katepanikion corresponded to the true state of affairs at 
some moment in time, either the time when the forger worked, or 
the time to which his information related, which having been got 


'S* Ed. J.B. Papadopoulos. Mepi tod év th pov “Odvupmwticon: pvzaccopévov 
zpvucoBovss.ou “Avépovixou I’ Makawsadéyovu, BZ 30 (1929 30) 172-73: P. believes 
this charter to be authentic. 


' For the view that this charter is a forgery see Ddlger. Reg. IV. Nr 2824. 
'“ Cf. Papadopoulos. op. cit. 167, 172. This Vanitsa should not be confused with the 


homonym in the vicinity of Kozani. Cf. D. Zakythinos, Oi Dado év."EAGS xai ai 
oAaBixai tonwvupiat, Néa “Eotia 35 (1944) 487. 
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from some other document. Naturally precise dating ts impossible. 
but it is clear that the only possible period is the time when Byzan- 
tium had once more gained control of this region, that ts, the | 
Palaiologian epoch. It is equally clear that the dimensions of this 
district could not be considerable. | 
Several katepanikia are known to have existed in Macedonia, . 
as has already been pointedout:Kalamaria(KaAapapiac),Ermeleia _ 
(‘Eppnaciac), Jerissos (‘lepiacob, “Axpouc, "ApaBavixeias), Kas-_ 
sandria (Kacoavdpeiac), Apros (Anpov, “Axpac, Aoyyod), Stry- 
mon (Ztpupdvos), Rendina  (‘Pevtivac), Stephaniana 
(Xtepaviaveav), Zabaltia (ZaPdAtiac, Mapactpipovov, Maparw- 
via), Popolia (MlonoAiac, Avkooyiopatos), Zichnai (Ztyvav), Ser- 
res (Lepp@v). These districts can be identified as katepanikia 
beyond all doubt; and in all probability Langadas (Aayxa5a), Var- 
dar (Bapdaptov, HapaBapdapov) and Christoupolis (Xpio- 
TOLMOAEWC) can be assigned to the same category. Both types, those 
whose identification is certain and those for which it is a little 
hypothetical, have been discussed in detail in the valuable work by 
G. Theocharidis on the katepanikia of Macedonia, which includes a 
detailed list of all the toponyms found in them.'*> To these 
katepanikia should be added Balabiste (BaAaBiotns, Demir Hissar 
in modern times), between Serres and Melnik, which can be iden- 
tified with certainty, and the former theme of Moglena (ta 
MoyAeva), Kaisaropolis (Kaioapénoiic), Selanitsa (Zeddvitta). 
Anaklisouron (’ AvaxAicoupov) and Pelagonia ( Ea TONE, that is 
Bitolj, about which there i is an element of doubt.!™ | 
The list of katepanikia enumerated above eres from the 
Vardar to the Mesta (Nestos), and covers the entire territory, ex- 


'S K avenavixia 72 ff. The probability that a katepanikion of Vardar did exist has in- 
creased since the publication of a praktikon unknown until some time ago. Cf. Zwet 
Praktika 34-35. | 


'% For Balabiste cf. Soloviev-Mogin Nr 8, 48 (= Phil. Nr 9. 40). The neptoyy of 
Kaisaropolis and also the neprozn of Zichn ai , which was a well known katepanikion. 
is mentioned in Lavra II. Nr 71. 30 (see also 1. 72). For the other aia see above P. 


61. 
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cept the peninsula of Athos.'°’ Their boundaries can only be fixed — 
approximately, but the basic directions can be determined. 
Theocharidis, who has precisely located individual toponyms and 
established in which katepanikion they are situated, has in this 
sense accomplished all that can be done on the basis of the sources 
available today. Boundary lines sketched in this way, although they 
_ are more or less provisional, nevertheless do indicate the size of in- 
dividual katepanikia clearly enough. Their dimensions range from 
5-10 km. in width and 30 km. in length (Rendina. Kassandria), to 
20-35 km. in width and 40-50 km. in length (Langadas, Kalamaria). 
In some cases they are clearly defined geographical units, the ad- 
ministrative boundaries of which coincide with the natural ones 
(Kalamaria, Kassandria, Apros). Sometimes the katepanikion con- 
sists of a town, which may be very important, with its surrounding 
district. In this case it is the centre of the entire unit, to which it gives 
its name (Jerissos. Stephaniana, Zichnai, Serres, Langadas, Christ- 
oupolis )*® 

As has already been mentioned. the governor of a katepanik- 
ion under the Palaiologoi was a kephale. More will be said about the 
position of this official and the scope of his authority in the relevant 
section (Chapter III, § 2). However, it must be pointed out here, in 
order to evaluate the place of the katepanikion itself in the adminis- 
trative system. that in the immunity formulas of charters the 
kephale is the only functionary in the administration with full re- 
sponsibility. Other officials are entrusted with tasks connected with 
financial matters or taxation. If the katepanikion simply rep- 
resented part of a larger administrative district, and if such a district 
was the basic unit in the system, then the heads of both agglomer- 
ates would be cited as officials who were forbidden to interfere with 
land under private ownership. There are no examples of this. On 


'57 For the special position of the Holy Mountain see St. Papadatos, “H d101xytix) 
avezaptnoia tot “Ayiou “Opous éxi Bulavrivev, EEBZ 32 (1963) 427-483. | 


‘581 do not believe that a comparison with ancient tradition should be drawn here, as _ 
is done by M. Ja. Sjuzjumov. Ekonomika prigorodov vizantijskich krupnich 
gorodov. VV 11 (1956) 5S. 
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the other hand, there are no references in the sources to katepanikia 
being included in the composition of larger administrative districts, | 
even when they are talking about themes’, and even when they men- 
tion a katepanikion being on their territory. In fact the connection 
between katepanikia and themes is clearly stated only in cadastral | 
documents (praktika), in such a way that in the fourteenth century 
they begin with an announcement that the emperor has ordered a 
cadastral survey on the termritory of a particular theme; and then the 
possessions are to be listed in detail, by katepanikia and villages.'” 
This does not constitute adequate proof of the existence of the ad- 
ministrative division of themes into katepanikia, the more so as it 
- can certainly be affirmed that in late Byzantine times these agglom- 
erates were different in character: the katepanikion was an adminis- 
trative unit, while the theme had been transformed into a fiscal dis- 
trict entrusted to a tax controller, by way of a process which had 
been completed in the first half of the fourteenth century, the time 
when the above-mentioned praktika appear (for further details, see 
§ 4, and Chapter III, § 1). For all these reasons, it is most probable 
that the katepanikion was an independent unit. This makes the 
problem of the diffusion of katepanikia even more acute. 

It is difficult to believe that in the first half of the fourteenth 
century Only that part of Macedonia between the Vardar and the 
Mesta was covered by a network of katepanikia. As we have seen, 
some sources do indicate the existence of katepanikia in other parts 
of the state. It is true that these references are very sporadic, and for 
the most part do not relate to the time when the Macedonian 
katepanikia appear. But precisely on the basis of the Macedonian 
examples, it has been shown that the sources may be making con- 
cealed references to this unit. If this is possible in charters, such 
cases are even more likely to occur in narrative sources, which i in 
any case have their own specific terminology (eparchies). Certainly 


'4 The following praktika are particularly typical of the relation between theme and 
katepanikion described here: Xen. Nr 3 (1300). Nr 6 (1318). Nr 7 (1320): Zogr. Nr 15 _ 
(1300). 17 (1320): Sechs Praktika A (1301), RK (1316). K (1317). P (1320), V(I341); 
Esph.° Nr 8 (c. 1300). Nr 14 (1318). Nr 15 (13217), Nr pa eres Lavra II, Nr 109 | 


(1321). 
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this observation throws new light on those administrative units dis- 
cussed in the first part of this chapter, which the sources, mainly 
narrative, do not assign to any specific type. 

If we compare the undesignated administrative units with 
known katepanikia, in most cases it is possible to see that they have 
certain characteristics in common. The small extent of their ternt- 
ory. often limited to the surrounding area of a town or a fortified 
centre, and the fact that their governor is a kephale are the main 
similarities. Naturally these elements are not found together in each 
individual case, but it 1s reasonably clear that they all belong to a 
single, well-defined category. Sometimes, as we have seen with 
Berroia and Christoupolis, this can be seen particularly well, and 
this very fact shows that the way in which the sources speak of them 
strongly indicates that the places concerned are katepanikia. A 
similar observation could be made with regard to Melnik, which 
under the Palaiologoi was no longer the centre of the extensive 
theme of Zagora, but a separate administrative unit. If we bear this 
in mind, it is clear why Tsar Du§San, in his second Iberon charter of 
Apnil 1346, refers to Melnik and its kephalai in the same way and 
the same place as certain other katepanikia in Macedonia and their 
governors, who were also kephalai.'~ _ : 

It would be an over-simplification, and dangerous, to assert 
that all the administrative units about which we have been speaking, 
but whose status ts not clearly defined, were in fact katepanikia. 
Nevertheless there ts good reason to Suggest that this was soin many 
cases. In this connection we should never lose sight of the fact that 
the Byzantine administrative structure of the Palaiologian era did 
not show the firm patterns of former times. Hence in the last resort 
it ts not important whether or not all these units are called 


'” The kephalai tav dnAw8evtwv Kaotpwv Kai yopav (Soloviev-Mosin Nr 7, 114-15) 
of Zichnai.. Serres. Strumitza, Melnik. Thessalonica, Kalamaria. Ermelia, Ierissos, 
Komitissa and Rendina. With the exception of Thessalonica. which was never in Ser- 
bian hands. and Komitissa. which was in the katepanikion of Ierissos (cf. 
Theochandis. Katexavixia 77), all the rest were well known katepanikia. It has al- 
ready been shown that Strumitza is referred to in the same way as Melnik even before 
Tsar Dusan’s conquests. - See also Soloviev-Moéin Nr 7. 79-80: Nr 8. 106-107. 
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katepanikia. What is important is that they have certain characteris- 
tics in common, both among themselves and in comparison with — 
known katepanikia. Thus a certain more or less clearly defined type 
emerges. for which the most appropriate name in a scientific and 

conceptual classification must be that of katepanikion. For this | 
reason we may conclude, subject to all the reservations mentioned 
above, that by reason of its origin and diffusion and its status as an 
independent administrative district, the katepanikion represents — 
the most widespread organisational form in the late Byzantine ad- 
ministrative structure.'®' This conclusion will be confirmed when 

comparisons are made with other relevant phenomena. as we shall _ 
eee = | fe 4 


From the middle of the fourteenth century onwards there are no 
more explicit references to katepanikia. In general the information 
in the sources available for the study of the administrative organisa- 
tion at this time becomes less frequent and more meagre in content. 
On the other hand. as a result of the large-scale Serbian and later 
Turkish conquests. towards the end of the century the state territory 
was reduced to quite insignificant proportions, and the number of 
administrative units becomes trifling. Hence it is not surprising that 
we have little more e than chance references which indicate their con- 
tinued survival. | 2 

Thus we know of the existence of a kephale in iSeives (in 1375). 7 
in Berroia (1375). Chrysopolis (1378) and Zitunion (1423).'© In 


'' Cf. similar opinions expressed earlier: Kynakidis, B.M.V, 287 ff., Lemerle Philip- 
pes. 234; Sechs Praktika 123; Xer. 244. This situation is also well illustrated by an 
item of information in the popular version of the History of Niketas Choniates (XIV 
c. }: ta eicodmpara TGV xGAEWV Kai TOV Katexavotkiov cohen. vulg. 787. 15 B).. 


1° Serres: Kutl. Nr 33. 86; Nr 34. 106. For the others see the preceding accounts in 


this chapter: - 
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i419 a certain Stephen Doukas Radenos was kephale thg vyoou 
Kuouvopetas, and in January the following year he completed a 
cadastral inspection in the district of Thessalonica.'*’ Some of the 
earlier administrative districts are now mentioned purely as geog- 
raphical expressions.'** This in itself is not surprising; but the 
reasons for and course of possible further changes in the administra- 
tion thus remain hidden, owing to the silence of the relevant 
sources, which are in any case few enough. All that is definitely 
kriown, and this is shown by the seats of the kephalai cited above, is 
that the katepanikion as an organisational form was able to survive 
right up to the final collapse of Byzantium.'© | 


3. Islands | 


Two well-known and particularly important documents - the 
privilege of Alexios III to the Venetians in 1198 and the list concern- 
ing the division of Byzantium in 1204 - both assign a special place to 
islands in their enumeration of the territories under the control of 
the Byzantine emperor. The first document cites Corfu (Coryphy), 
Kephalenia (Kephalini), Zakynthos (Zakynthos), Leukas 
(Leucas). Ithaca (Ithaki), Cyclades (Dodecanissos), Lesbos 
(Mitilinim), Chios (Chios), Samos (Samos), Rhodes (Rodos), Kos 
(Kos), Strovilos (Strovilos) ; Crete (Kriti) and Cyprus (Kipros).'® It 
has been established that the majority of these islands were inde- 


' 1419: Ross. Nr 26, p. 206. Radenos” name has been restored by Lemerle. Philippes 
24). 1420: Alex. Lavr. 168 (= Lavra HI, Nr 165, 54). | 


‘** An example of this: in June 1422 Thessalonica was besieged by the Turks and 
Hypaswtio8n Kai dxaoa h Kadapapia (Kugeas, Notizbuch 148. § 49). 


' The katepanikia of Kassandria and Rendina are mentioned in an undated docu- 
ment from Esphigmenou (Esph. Nr 11, 12-13 = Esph.* Nr 31.7), but it seems that 
there are not sufficient grounds to warrant a hypothetical dating of 1409. as the or- 
ganiser of the second edition cf the Esphigmenou documents suggests. ; 


i Tafel-Thomas. Urkunden [. 264-65. - 
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pendent administrative units in the preceding centuries, that 1s, the 
eleventh and the twelfth.'° | 

The Partito Romaniae gives a somewhat different picture: 
Corfu and Leukas (Leucas et Conpho), Aegina (Egina), Zakynthos 
and Kephalenia (Cakynthos et Kefalinia), Lesbos (Mitilini), Lem- 
nos and Prikonisos (Limnos cum Skiro et que sunt infra Avidum in- 
sule, scilicet Priconiso etcetera), Kos (Ico), Strovilos (Istrovillos), 
Samos (Samos), Tinos and Samothrace (Tinos et Samandriakio), 
Chios (Chio).'® 

Notwithstanding these differences, the basic point is that our 
sources give a special place to islands in a context which is pnmarily © 
a list of the terntorial and administrative divisions of the state. 
Hence scholars.have even suggested that the expressions insula and 
vijcos should in specific cases be regarded as administrative con- 
cepts.'® It is obvious that certain similar phenomena in later times 
would not require a substantially different approach. 

Under the Palaiologoi Byzantium lost the last remnants of her 
former naval power. Once Andronikos II had renounced the fleet, 
lack of resources meant that not even its temporary re-establish- 
ment could threaten the supremacy of the Italian republics. The fate 
of most of the Aegean islands thus became finally separated from 
that of the mainland provinces. Even earlier than this, Michael VIII 
had failed to recover the larger islands of Crete and Euboia. which 
were lost for ever during the onslaught of the Crusaders and the 
Venetians. The restoration of a unified state, which he ac- 
complished, did little in this direction. It could practically be said 
that only the islands near the coast of Asia Minor. which had been 
part of Nicaean Empire from the time of John Vatatzes, remained 
Byzantine: and even these were renounced by the helpless Empire 
in the middle of the fourteenth century: Chios was given to the 


16? Zakythinos. Medétar I, 243-270; VI. 146-49. 


' Carile. Partitio 217. 13, 14; 218. 15, 16, 25; 219. 52, 53: 220. 70. Cf. the commen- 
tary in Carile. op. cit. 238 ff., 247. 257 ff... 255 ff. . 280 ff. | 


© Dendias. LupBorh 321 ff.; Carile. op. cit. 231. 
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Genoese and Lesbos to the Gattilusi family.'” A little later Thasos 
at the other end of the Aegean Sea became the private appanage of 
two powerful brothers, the grand stratopedarches Alexios and the 
grand primikerios John.'”' Only Lemnos and Imbros remained 
under the direct control of Constantinople. On the first especially, 
and on Kos, Lesbos, Leros and Patmos to a lesser extent and for a 
shorter time, we notice an organised system of provincial govern- 
ment, right up to the fifteenth century. 

In the group of islands about which we have less information, 
the example of Kos is particularly clear: at the end of the thirteenth 
century and during the first decades of the fourteenth there were 
kephalai and tax-collectors there; they were the basic types of local 
officials in that period. '’? The case of Lesbos is somewhat different, 
and less clear. It is known that when this island was conquered from 
the Genoese in the winter of 1336-7, the Byzantine forces were com- 
manded by Alexios Philanthropinos, who was subsequently, ac- 
cording to Nikephoros Gregoras, appointed thy tav Ascofiav 
d:0iknowv, kai doat Kata tov Aiyaiov vijcot ‘Papaiwv bayKoor.'”? 
It is difficult to estimate precisely the place and rank of Philan- 
thropinos’ position as an administrator, both because we cannot see 
the extent of the territory entrusted to him, and also because he was 
primarily the commander of a region overrun by military opera- 


'® See above, Introduction n. 13. 


1 | avra Il, Nr 137. 4-5. On them see Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast 147-154 (= SDIV, 
615-624); Lj. Maksimovié, Geneza i karakter apanaza u Vizantiji (The genesis and 
nature of appanages in Byzantium), ZRVI 14/15 (1973) 140 ff. 


'2 MM VI. 246 (1290), 249 (1326), 253 (1331); Zepos I, 585 (1331). As early as the 
Nicaean period # tod téxov Kegadn was active in Kos (the vestiarites Alexios Varan- 
gopoulos) whom the inhabitants called kepadAn fYudv (MM VI. 186-87). The editor 
assigns the document to 1213. but Jireéek, Gesetzbuch 210 places it in 1258. 


'7) Greg. XI 2: 1 534. 11-12 (1336). For these events see Cant. III 29-31: 1 476-495 
(1333/34). The date given is from Nicol, Cantacuzenus 42. On this individual see D. 
Polemis. The Doukai, London 1968, Nr 171; Schreiner, Philadelphia 376 ff., 398 ff. 
for whom A. Ph. was for many years the commander of the Byzantine forces in west- 
ern Asia Minor some considerable time before the events described. However the 
author places these in the summer of 1336, on grounds worthy of consideration. 
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tions. In addition he ts not described as an epitropos, which is Gre- | 
goras’ usual expression for provincial governors.'”* Thus it is not 
easy to give a definitive answer to the question of the status of Les- 
bos, and for the present it remains largely hypothetical. Rather 
more is known about Leros, where we find a governor with the rank 
of kephale on two occasions, and about Patmos, where the exis- 


tence of a separate kephale ts noted in the first half of the fourteenth 


century.'” 


In the situation outlined above, the information i in the sources 
concerning Lemnos remains a skeleton of what we know today 
about provincial administration on the islands. We find kephalai 
TiS vijoov Afpvov with the accompanying financial apparatus, in 
several documents - charters and praktika - throughout the last cen- 
tury and a half of Byzantine history. In the period between 1284 and 
1331 it is even known who some of these functionaries were;!”® ac- 
cording to standards of medieval studies they practically constitute 
a complete and unbroken list. Then, with one solitary exception in 
the year 1355,'” for a long time we have no information in the 
sources, until the beginning of the following century. From 1405 we 
once more find references mainly to kephalai, but also to other 
functionaries, right up to 1462, when the island was already under 
Turkish suzerainty, but still as an appanage of Despot Demetrios 
er ue 


'* P. Kaligas, Medérar Plaviiviic iotopias axo tic PONS HELP a tedeutaias | 
as.dcews. Athens 1894, 429, however, thinks that this was Ph.’s epitropia on Lesbos. | 


"3 Leros: MM VI, 249 (1326), 253 (1331); Patmos: MM IV, 247 (for the date see 
above Chapter VI, n. 7). a | 


6 (a) Lavra Nr 73 (cf. also Nrs 74, 76, 77) (1284); (b) MM VI 256-58 (1300 - Os- 
trogorsky. Pisc. knigi 206 / = SD I, 7/); (c) Lavra II, Nr 95 (1303) 16-17, Nr 96 (1304) 
22-23, Nr 99 (1304) 227-28 (only the apographeus) Nr 100 (1305) 29-30; (d) MM VI. 
255 (1321 - Dolger. Patmos Kaiserurk. 358. 370; Ostrogorsky. op. cit. 219/ = SD I, 
21 ff.4; (¢) MM VI. 256 (1323 - Dolger. loc. cit.); (f) MM VI. aAIS26) (2) Zepos I, 
$85 (1331): (h) MM VI, 253 (1331). 


'77 Phil. Nr 10, 179-80. 


(8 Zepos I. 703 (1405); Arcad. Vatop. 434. 435 (1415): Schatzk. Nr 32. 29 (1429); 


It would be incorrect to draw far-reaching conclusions on the 
basis of the unevenly distributed source material relating to Lem- 
nos, since it is obvious that this is the result of the merciless destruc- 
tion and loss of documents over the passing centuries. Nevertheless 
the history of Lemnos in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries un- 
doubtedly shows the continued existence of administrative organs 
and an independent administrative district. 

However, for Imbros there is no definite information, in the 
sense. We can only believe, but cannot prove, that it also had the 
same kind of administrative organisation as Lemnos. Nevertheless, 

there are reasonable grounds for believing that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury Imbros was a quite well populated and relatively wealthy is- 
land. In 1437 an anonymus western traveller noted that Lemnos had 
due civitates non magne, castra sex et ville bene centum, while Im- 
bros had civitas una parva, castra V et ville XX.'” It may well be 
that both these sets of figures, especially for the villages, do not fully 
correspond to the actual state of affairs, but their comparative re- 
lationship certainly carries some weight. 

In the context of the facts cited above, an already quoted char- 
ter of John V issued in 1356 is relevant, in which he grants the 
monastery of Vatopedi immunity from paying customs duties in 
Constantinople and in ta Ao.né Kdotpa navta. Kai Tac vijoOUs TiC 

BaciAscias pou.'™ There is then no doubt that under the Palaiologoi 
at least the larger islands were separate administrative units. Infor- 
mation about them in the sources, apart from Lemnos, is far more 


Laurent, Gouvemeur 198. 14, 18 (1435-1444: Laurent. op. cit. 200); Facsimiles Nr 
36. 13 (1462). Laurent, op. at. 199 suggests that there were smaller administrative 
units on the island, which is certainly untenable. Cf. Chapter II, n. 155. 


1% Sp. Lampros, ‘Yxouvnpa xepi TOv EAAQViKdv yopaev Kai ExxAnoidv Kata tov 
d€xatov xepxtov aid@va, NE 7 (1910) 362-3. Like Lemnos on several occasions, in 
1397 Imbros is cited as BeGamatag vijaos (MM II, 272). 


' Regel Nr 7, pp. 25. 26. Skylitzes’ words Exepwev év xdon (precisely because of this 
xG01) tois Gépaci Kai Ev taiz vijcors (Scylitzes405.68)should be understood in the same 
way. in spite of the fact that there were still island themes: Aigea. Kibyraioton. Cyp- 
rus etc. See also AArweiler. Administration 79 n. 1: un usage inhabituel du terme 
Beya chez Cedrenus, ou théme = la terre ferme en opposition 4 vijcos. 
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meagre than that relating to similar units on the mainland. How- 
ever. it is clear, first of all, from the officials mentioned in the docu- 
ments - kephalai, apographeis and tax-collectors - that the island 
units were organised on the same basis as those on the mainland. It 
was natural thatthere should be no basic differences between them. 
The fact that the island administrative units were not designated by 
the same namesas those on the mainland need not cause much sur- 
prise. since the terminology there was not applied consistently or 
systematically. The geographical concept of VASOS, was clear 
enough in itself. | 


4. The problem of themes 


This persistent attempt to see the katepanikion as the basic organi- 
sational unit of local administration in the Palaiologian period au- 
tomatically places the fate of the theme at the centre of our interest, — 
since it had had the same role for so long. It has been said above that 
this old expression still continued to exist during the last centuries of 
Byzantine history; and it has been stated and demonstrated that in | 
many cases for a long time, even long before the period under re- | 
view, itno longer had the concrete and technical meaning that it had 
had formerly. The sense in which it was used even in the centuries 
_ prior to the fourteenth often spills over into the general meaning of 
«district», «region», «area» and other such words. On the other 
hand, references to the theme in specific geographical areas are 
quite frequent in the fourteenth century. It is this which has given | 
rise to disagreements among scholars. | 
St. Kyniakides (Bu. MeAétar, IV) and, after him, his pupil G. 
Theocharides (Katenxavixia) supported and expounded in detail 
the idea that a well established theme organisation existed in late 
Byzantine times. According to his interpretation, it covered the en- 
tire territory of the state, with internal divisions, mainly 
katepanikia, consistently made within the themes themselves. The 
_ changes made in relation to the theme system of earlier centuries 
were insignificant. and consisted mainly of the creation of new | 
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themes and certain terminological changes (see above note 37). 
Some time ago Franz Dolger pointed out in a review of Kyriakides'’ 
study that it was impossible to maintain such a static and inflexible 
interpretation.'*' Ostrogorsky went a step further when he expres- 
_sed the opinion that at least after the civil wars in the first half of the 
fourteenth century the Byzantine administrative system was in a 
state of complete disintegration: «hardly a memory remained of 
themes and logothesia».'® Even if we leave on one side for the mo- 
ment the question of the appearance of the entire administrative 
system, it must be stated that as early as the first half of the four- 
teenth century references to themes in the sources arouse consider- 
able confusion. i | 


The material available for the general. discussion of themes in the 
Palaiologoi, era relates to the part of present-day northern Greece 
east of the Vardar, as is the case with many other questions of that 
time. The administrative units known to us outside this circle are 
not officially described as themes, nor can they by their nature be 
compared with those large districts frequently embracing many con- 
cepts, which are referred to as themes in the sources (for remnants 
of the theme system in Asia Minor, see above pp. 39 ff). | 
The theme most frequently mentioned at this time is Thes- 
salonica, which is referred to quite often in the first two decades of 
the fourteenth century, rather less often in the next two decades. 
then again in 1407 and 1420 after a pause of more than half a cen- 
tury. The theme of Thessalonica is mentioned in the sources in two 


'§| BZ 40 (1940) 184. 188. Ddlger challenges the very existence of the themes as ad- 
ministrative units in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Cf. Chronologisches u. 
Diplomatisches zu Urkunden des Athoskl. Vatopedi. BZ 39 (1939) 332 n. 2. 


" Struktur 472 (= SD II, 47). Cf. also Stein, Untersuchungen 26; Lemerie, Philippes _ 


222. ' | | | 
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almost identical ways. as ee its extent: (a) Oépa Occoukovixns | 


( 1300-21, or 1334), and (b) Oépa_ tr\¢ Geo0@otoU ROLEWS @ceo- | 
= ‘oakovixns (1306-41). 183 The. difference is certainly not at all sig- a 
nificant, especially since both expressions are used alternately i in 


one and the same document. However, it is difficult to escape the 
7 impression that the formulation Oépa TAS Ococdotov NOLES IS” 
rather the result of i interpreting. the theme ina general, non-official 


_ sense, the more so as such a combination does not appear inthe. 


sources of earlier periods, in which the word theme is a technical “— 


term used to designate administrative units of a specific type. : 

[tis avery interesting. fact that the expression theme is linked 7 
| with Thessalonica almost exclusively i in reports of cadastral inspec-_ 

- tions and those who carried them out, or alongside ' the signatures of 
the. inspectors. This rarely happens when any toponym is listed.'* 


In such cases, when the position ofa place i in the field survey is pre- = : 


cisely defined, this is practically always done by citing the 

é katepanikion, so that scholars have gathered almost all their know- 

ledge of katepanikia from this procedure. The word theme is always 
_used, then, whenit isa question ofan area whose existence thecom- 


poser of the document feels it necessary to emphasise. It is not pos- 


sible to say simply ‘the apographeus of Thessalonica’ or ‘the cadast- 
| ral inspection of Thessalonica’, ‘since these concepts by their very” 
“nature are connected mainly with areas outside the town walls. On 
| the. other hand, the word ‘theme’ is never used alongside the titles of xa 


193) Chil. Nri3, 86; Nr 16, 3-4; Nr 17, 3;Nr36. 25;Nr55,27; Nr67. 13; Esph. 2Nr8, 


1: Xer. Ne 18A, 1; Nr 18C, 9: Nr20, 70-71; Nr 22, 18; Schatzk. Nr37,47;Nr61.23(= 
Lavra II. Nr.110, 23); Nr 66/7, 1, 461 (= Sectis Praktika A, 461); Nr 68/9, 606(= 


__ Séechs Praktika K, 606); Nr 70/1, 592 (= Sechs Praktika P. 592); Xen. Nr6. 211;Nr7.— 


387-88; Lavra II. Nr 109, 14: Nr111, 32; Zwei Praktika 39. 34-35. (b) Chil. Nr23.3: 


Nr 34, 1; Nr 96, 1; Xen. Nr 6. 1 ff.; Nr7, 2ff.:Nr 8.44; Kutl. Nr 1, 17-18: Schatzk. Nr 
ANA Lavra II, Nr 107, 1-2); Nr 689, 1 (= Sechs Praktika K, 1); Nr 70/1.1(= Sechs 
~ Praktika P. 1); Nr72/3, 1 (= Sechs Praktika V. 1); Xer. Nr 18D, 2;Nr 19. i ae 3 
Nr 14, 2: Nr 15,2; Nr 16, 1-2. oS | 


is Only two iedch cases are known, and each of them. appears once more in nanoiher | 
document. as a result of the automatic adoption of the formulas. Cf. Chil. Nr 16, 3-4. 
(1300) and Nr 17,3 MN): Nr 23, 1-11 ee and Nr 96. 146 ae 
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the administrative functionaries in this town.'® This is natural, 
since the basis of their authority was inside the town itself, and its 
name subsumed the entire administrative unit, as we have often 
been able to demonstrate in the course of this study. It was equally 
natural, in view of the size of the area in which the cadastral sur- 
veyor was working, to resort to the use of terms which might denote 
a wider area than some more contemporary administrative con- 
cept.'® By tradition the theme was such a term, and it is clear just 
why this term was used. However, if we wish to determine its 
character, and the extent to which it was used with an official mean- 
ing, we must examine in greater detail the circumstances in which it 
was used in the Palaiologian era. 
It is at once apparent that the meaning of the information con- 
tained in certain sources is in agreement with the previous state- 
ments made in this section, and in a quite definite way. This is true, 
first and foremost, of a Chilandar charter of the year 1321, that is, 
the very time when the expression ‘theme (of the city) of Thes- 
salonica’ was being quite widely used. First it mentions an estate 
held by the sons of a certain Eurippiotes nepi thv Ged0motov NOALV 
Oecoadovixys, and then, in connection with this estate, speaks of a 
cadastral inspection in the «above mentioned theme of Thes- 
salonica» (etc tO StaAn@béev Oépa Oecoadrovixyc).'®’ This is not the 
‘only example of its kind, since in a praktikon relating to an earlier 
time, the author states that he had made a cadastral inspection sic 
THV EKTOG YOPav tic PDeoowatov n6AEWS OecoadAovikye, and signs 


'85 For the governors of the town itself, see Zakythinos, Desp. II, 56 ff. 


18 As Runciman says (Civilisation 92): «... the name of theme was attracted to the 
district near Thessalonica». Tafrali, Thessalonique 54 ff. even defines the boundaries 
of this theme, but his method is doubly mistaken, since he uses evidence which does 
not belong to the same period, and the evidence itself is dubious. On the dimensions 
of the field of activity of an apographeus, see Chapter V, pp. 187 ff. 


'*’ Chil. Nr 67, 3, 13. For the first expression see also P. Lemerle, Un praktikon inédit 
des archives de Karakalla (Jan. 1342) et la situation en Macédoine orientale au mo- 
ment de usurpation de Cantacuzéne, Xaptot. cic "A. K. "OpAdviov I, Athens 1965, 
285. 39. 
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himself anoypagevds tod Gépatog OecoadAovixns.'** Obviously for 
the writers of these documents the concepts of the «surrounding dis- 
trict» of a town and its «theme» were simply different modes of ex- 
‘pression, carrying the same meaning; in practice they were 
synonyms. However, the use of these terms is not entirely arbitrary, 
since the one that is most official is found where there would be | 
most reason to expect it from the context. 

There is also an interesting reference to the theme tifjc 
Geocdotov Mé6AEMs OecoaAovixns in February 1322, again in.con- 
nection with a cadastral inspection.'®? The document in question 
here belongs to the time when the town was being administered by 
Despot Constantine Palaiologos (1321-2). Constantine perhaps did 
not control Thessalonica quite like the appanage rulers of later 
times, but it is known that he was not an ordinary provincial gover- 
nor, among other things because of the fact that the district he ad- 
ministered stretched at least as far as Melnik.'™ This is too large for 
it to be identified with the classic theme of Thessalonica, but too . 
small for it to be divided into several large provinces of such a type. 
It is, then, not in vain that Cantacuzenus calls Despot Constantine - 
@ecoadoviknsg Kai tOv GAAwv Eonepinv néAc@v enit- 
ponevoovta.'?! Clearly the theme of Thessalonica referred to in this 


18 Zwei Praktika 37. 2, 39. 34-35. The well-known George Pharisaios once signed 
himself as apographeus t00 Oépatoc tic Extdc yopac tij¢ BeooacotoU os Gco- 
oadovixns (Lavra II, Nr 114, 50-51). On this see ibid. P- 292. 


® Kutl. Nr 11, 17-18. 


'® In February 1321 Andronikos II despatched a prostagma (Chil. Nr 56) to Despot 
Constantine saying that Chilandar on the «mountain of Matista nepi tov MeAevikov 
(1.6) had been attacked napa tod dvOpaxov cov Pouloulos»(7). The emperor re- 
minded the despot that he had already instructed him to prevent Pouloulos from 
harming Chilandar, and was now repeating his order (7-10). Clearly the despot’s au- 
thority extended to the outskirts of Melnik. Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 225 n.1. Possibly 
Michael Laskaris had already taken office as governor in Melnik itself. Cf. Chapter 
HI, n. 73. 


‘1 Cant. 126: 1 129. 13-14. Derbgorey Aristocracy 23 i interprets Constantine’s ad- 
ministration of Thessalonica, which in fact did not last long, asa pudimentaly form of 
appanage. | 
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document represented only part of the territory entrusted to Con- 
stantine, but there is no indication that it represented a separate, 
precisely defined administrative unit. 

The «theme of Thessalonica» is mentioned twice in the fif- 
teenth century: in 1407 and 1420, each time in connection with a 
cadastral survey.'” This was taking place at a time when the district 
of Thessalonica was reduced to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city, which was then held as a private appanage, in the first in- 
stance by John VII.and in the second, by Despot Andronikos 
Palaiologos,'” at a time when the theme certainly no longer existed 
as an organisational form in the provincial administration. _ 

However, the expression theme is not the only one used in con- 
nection with Thessalonica in the sources. In the second half of the 
thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth, the district 
of Thessalonica is not infrequently designated in other ways: as (a) 
x@pa, (b) pépoc, or (c) téx0c.'™* This certainly shows that, as re- 
gards Thessalonica, the time of the complete dominance of the term 
theme had passed. On the other hand, outside Thessalonica there 
are examples of the term theme being freely used to describe dis- 
tricts which had never had that official status. In the last decades of 
the thirteenth century these were: (a) the theme tod BeAeotivov, 
(b) the theme tific Anpntpiddoc and (c) the theme of 
Dryanoubaine (@éua ApvavovBaivnc).' The reference to the vil- 


'2 Xer. Nr 29, 45 (1407); Lavra III, Nr 165, 9-10 (1420). Another charter from the 
year 1420 is unpublished. Cf. S. Eustratiadis, ‘locopixad pvqueta tod “AB, “EA- 
Anvike 2 (1929) 378-79. Some time at the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century the same information is found in Zogr. Nr 52, 115; Nr 54, 183- 
84. See Chapter V, nn. 15, 16. 


'93 Cf. Ferjancié, Despoti 103. In 1403 Byzantine territory in the vicinity of Thes- 
salonica extended to the nearby rivers of Galikos and Vardar and included 
Kalamaria (probably not all of it). Cf. Tafrali, Thessalonique 56, 56 n. 3. 


"4 (a) Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 348 (1298); Chil. Nr 32, 118, 123 (1317); Nr 41, 126 
(1319); Zwei Praktika 37, 2 (?); 

(b) MM III, 79 (= Zepos I, 497) (1265); 

(c) Xer. Nr 15, 3 (1287 or 1302 or 1317). 


'%5 (a) MM IV, 424. Side by side are nepioyh (MMTV, 403, 405) and toxoGecia (MM 
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lage of Zavernikia év t@ O€patt tic ZaPaAtiac (1329) is even more 
striking.'"° However, as we know, Zabaltia had previously been a 
bandon and was at this time a katepanikion, but had never been a 
theme. This simply means that in the Palaiologian period conserva- 
tive terminology was sometimes adapted to new uses and took ona 
new meaning, in this way showing unusual vitality. This was particu- 
larly true of the term under consideration here, that is the theme. 
There is in fact considerable flexibility in the use of different expres- 
sions as early as the first decades of the thirteenth century, when it is 
possible to find Molyskos described first as 04a and then as me in 
the same document.!”” 

On the basis ofall that has been said, it is quite clear shai cone 
temporary terminology does not provide adequate grounds for 
identifying the «theme of Thessalonica» as an administrative unit 
with theme as its official name. We come to the same conclusion if 
we try to determine its nature, according to those who controlled it. 
There is nothing to show that the kephalai there were provincial 
governors. '”8 In view of the size and importance of Thessalonica, a 
town which sometimes became a direct rival to the capital under the 
Palaiologoi, they can be considered as city governors in the same 
way as the kephalai of Constantinople.’ We know practically no- 


IV, 364). 
(b) MM IV, 350. Side by side also pépo; (MM IV, 384) and rapa MM 
IV, 331 (= Zepos I, 506)/. 
(c) MM IV, 417, 422. 


'% Regel Nr 4, p. 15. The «theme of Christoupolis» like that of Zabaltias (Xen. Nr 10, 
1 ff.; 11, 1 ff.) was most probably a katepanikion. See above, p. 78. ae 


‘97 5B. Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica Spicilegio Solesmensi parata, VI, Parisii- 
Romae 1891, col. 509, col. 511. On the practice of perenne both a a 
see Angold, Govern. in Exile 243. | 


198 See Zakythinos, Desp. II 56 ff. who cites them by name. On the activity of the 
kephalai of Thessalonica as representatives of a permanent institution, cf. Chil: Nr 
90, 23-29. | | 


_' Tafrali, Thessalonique 52 has some inkling of this. On the kephalai as municipal 
governors of Constantinople under the Palaiologoi see MM I, 188; K. A. Meyier, 
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thing of the regional governors in the thirteenth century and the first 
years of the fourteenth. The only person to whom this rank can be 
assigned with reasonable certainty is the domestikos scholon Man- 
uel Doukas Laskaris, in view of his activities in Kalamaria (vill. of 
Ropalaia) together with the Archbishop of Thessalonica (about 
1320). But the territory under the jurisdiction of the first regional 
governor whom we know for certain, that is, Despot Constantine 
Palaiologos (1321-2), cannot be regarded as a characteristic ad- 
ministrative unit, as has been shown above. He was followed in the 
same position by several individuals, but their rank was not always 
the same as his. Until the revolutionary movement of the Zealots 
took control of Thessalonica between 1342 and 1349, these indi- 
viduals included more officials (the panhypersebastos John 
Palaiologos, Syrgiannes Philanthropinos, Michael Monomachos, 
Theodore Synadinos) than members of the imperial family (only 
Despot Demetrios Palaiologos). After 1349 the situation was quite 
the opposite, but this was already the time of the heyday of the ap- 
panage system. | 
Evidence about the nature of the position held by the above- 
mentioned administrators of the wider area centred on Thes- 
salonica is very scarce. We have more or less precise information 
only about the panhypersebastos John Palaiologos (c. 1326) and the 


Codices Vossiani graeci miscellanei, Leyden 1955, 47: xedadn tv xedadddov (!); 
Schilbach, Hypotyposis 53, 39: kepaAn tijc 6AEuc (for an interpretation of this, see 
ibid, 69). Cf. Laurent, Gouverneur, 205 n. 3; H. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos 
(c. 1370 - c. 1436/37), Wiener byz. Studien, Bd VII, Vienna 1969, 127, 226 (Vryen- 
nios Leondaris, c. 1415). It is not clear on what grounds Laurent, loc. cit. pro- 
nounces Paul Asen to have been kephale of Constantinople in 1441. - A. Stéckle, 
Spatrémische und byzantinische Zinfte, Leipzig 1919, 74 asserts that right up to the 
end of Byzantium the title of the prefect of Constantinople was eparch. Many Byzan- 
tologists have followed him, while from the basic evidence of Pseudo-Kodinos (178. 
10-11), and also a careful analysis of other sources, it has not been demonstrated that 
eparch was only a court title in the fourteenth century. Cf. Soloviev-Mosin, 436; Os- 
trogorsky, Serska oblast 97 n. 63; Barisié, Monomah 216; R. Guilland, Etudes sur 
l'histoire administrative de l'Empire Byzantin - L’Eparque, BS1 41/1 (1980) 32. 


2 Chil. Nr 54, 8-35. For the localisation of Ropalaia, see Theocharidis, Katenavixia 
i eeu 
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protostrator Theodore Sy nadinos( 1341-2). The first of these is men- 
tioned by Cantacuzenus in the same words as Despot Constantine: 
Ocooadovikys te kai tHv dAAwv Eonepiov ndédEwv Exitpornetoas, 
while Nikephoros Gregoras says of the second: QecoaAovixyes pév 
yap kai ta&v népre dypr Ctpvpdvoc tod notapod ndéAewv hv entt- 
pornos.” Both passages show the relative extensiveness of the reg- 
ions administered by John Palaiologos andSynadinos; but although — 
it is possible that they were identical, this is by no means certain. - 
The question naturally arises as to why Cantacuzenus and Gregoras 
express themselves so vaguely in the cases mentioned, when they 
prefer to use the term eparchy. There can be no doubt that the size 
of the Thessalonica district in their eyes exceeded a typical «epar- 
chy» in both extent and importance. Yet this is precisely the expres- 
sion they both use to denote true administrative units. Hence it does 
not seem that the information supplied by these authors can be used 
as evidence for the existence of a large, typically organised adminis- 
trative district with its centre at Thessalonica. It would be more 
reasonable to say that they knew nothing of such a phenomenon. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt about the presence of 
some kind of regional governors in Thessalonica, whose jurisdiction 
extended over a considerable | area. This would be understandable, 
in view. of the exceptional importance of Thessalonica in all re- 
spects. However, the nature of this jurisdiction is not quite clear. 
Most probably it was a case of a special, non-typical administrative 
agglomeration, which later became a semi-independent appanage, 
when it passed into the hands of members of the imperial family. Its 
heads were probably so-called kephalai-general, though we know 
this only in the case of Syrgiannes Philanthropinos at the end of the 
twenties of the fourteenth century, and rather less certainly in the © 
case of Andronikos Asen two decades later (see Chapter III, § 2c). 
Since, as we have shown, the theme of Thessalonica cannot always 
be identified with the district under the jurisdiction of such 


! Cant. I 43: 1 209. 9-10; Greg. XII 15: II 623. 2-4. See above n. 190. For Can- 
tacuzenus Synadinos was simply @eacadovixnc énitponevov (I-11: Il 77. o 
Ocoo/xyc apyov (III 31: 11 191. 1-2). 
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functionaries, in the same way they themselves occupied a position 
which is not precisely defined; on the contrary its flexibility is most 
noticeable (see Chapter III, § 2c). Thus the expression theme, at 
least when it is linked with Thessalonica, does not have the precisely 
defined character well known in the early centuries of Byzantine 
history. It could not have, since its content had changed in many re- 
spects; for these reasons it is no longer used consistently, except in 
the case of cadastral surveys which, for understandable reasons, re- 
tained the former organisational structure, and together with this. 
the former terminology, longer than any other branch of the state 
administration. 


The theme of Thessalonica is not the only one we find in Macedonia 
under the Palaiologoi. The sources also-mention a 8éna Leppév, 
whose history can be followed right up to the sixties of the four- 
teenth century; but it must be stressed that most of the relevant 
documents are either forgeries or else of doubtful authenticity.” 
Even if this was not the case, and if all the documents were authen- 
tic, nevertheless the appearance of a theme of Serres would seem at 
first sight rather strange, in view of the confirmed existence of a 
katepanikion of Serres. As things are, many doubts must arise. 
However, the last item of information available (from the year 
1365) does seem to throw a little more light on the use of the expres- 
sion «theme of Serres» in most of the remaining instances. 

The document in question is a forged chrysobull of John V, in 
which there are references to some villages belonging to Chilandar 


202 Regel Nr 1, p. 2 (= Goudas Nr 10, 33) (1292): Ddlger, Reg. IV, Nr 2148 - a 
forgery, probably from the fifteenth century; an almost identical text in Regel Nr 2, 
p. 8 (1301): Ddlger, Reg. IV, Nr 2239 - eine alte Abschrift des Originals, die aber 
vom Original abweicht; Lavra II, Nr 89, 80 (1298); Schatzk. Nr 37, 47 (1310); Chil. 
Nr 23, 2 (1306): Ddlger, Reg. IV, Nr 2294 - a forgery; Nr 150, 3 (1365): Ddlger, Reg. 
V, Nr 3103 - a forgery. 
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«both in the theme of Serres and in the theme of Strymon (rep{ te t0 
Ogu Leppdv xai to6 Xtpvpidvoc), and in particular to the village of 
Potholinos».™ The use of the enclitic te in combination with Kai 
and the article to6 in front of Strymon clearly show that two identi- 
cal concepts are being referred to, that is, two themes. But it is quite 
certain that at this time, the second half of the fourteenth century, | 
there was no theme of Strymon in the administrative sense of the — 


word. Nor was the area mentioned the katepanikion of the same 


name, since the village of Potholinos was in the katepanikion of 
Zichnai .™ The reference is simply to a district in the geographical 
sense, the district stretching alongside the river Strymon. It is dif- 
ficult to avoid the impression that this was not the case with the 
theme of Serres; and the impression becomes a certainty when we 
look at another charter of John V from the same year (September 
- 1365), but this time a charter whose authenticity is in no doubt. In — 
this charter the village of Potholinos is described as being nepi tac 
Léppac.™ The author certainly would not have expressed himself in 
this way if a theme of Serres as a definite administrative unit had still 
_ existed in his time. This means that the-authors of the forged docu- 
ments in which the theme of Serres is mentioned were either imper- 
fectly informed, if they were working in the fifteenth century; or if 
they were working at a time nearer the date given in their docu- 
ments, then they did not understand the word theme as an adminis- 


203 The existence of a single theme of Serres-Strymon is quite definite for Kyriakidis, 
V.M. IV, 350 and for Theocharidis, Katenavixia 5 who also quotes Lemerie, Philip- 
pes, 124-28 without noticing that Lemerle is speaking of a different time and a diffe- 
rent kind of situation (the eighth to the tenth centuries). Altough the one piece of evi- 
dence from late Byzantine times relating to the Serres-Strymon agglomerate does not 
contain any reference to the expression theme, the introduction of the word dux in 
the same place proves the two Greek scholars to be right, but only as regards its | 
name, not its nature. Cf. Arcad. Vatop. 215 (= Goudas Nr 6, 1) from the year 1295. _ 
For the date cf. F. Délger, Chronologisches u. Diplomatisches zu den Urkunden des 
Athosklosters Vatopedi, BZ 39 (1939) 329-332. 


CF. Theocharidis, op. cit. 93. In the charter examined Potholinos is kata Expo 
péva (Chil. Nr 150, 6) which clearly means the river Strymon. 


205 Chil. Nr 149, 7. Cf. Délger, Reg. V, Nr 3102. 
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trative unit. In these circumstances it is especially significant that, in 
contrast to all the forged documents, an authentic document which 
uses the expression @é1a Leppdv does so in a context relating to fis- 
cal officials," which is exactly what we have often seen in the case 
of Thessalonica. On the other hand, yet another authentic docu- 
ment is particularly important for the discussion of this question, 
because it identifies the terms 8épa and y@pa, both in the case of 
Serres and of Thessalonica.”” For all these reasons it would seem 
that only in one instance the term «the theme of ad should not 
be immediately accompanied by some commentary.” 

_ The expression «the theme of Serres» (@ép0 Leppav) i is not the 
only way in which these two concepts, theme and town, are linked in 
the sources. The same is true of Strymon, recently mentioned 
above, that is, both Serres and Strymon are usually found in combi- 
nation with other districts under the common name of theme. This 
association of concepts, as we may Call it, is of particular interest. It 
also appears earlier; for example, in the eleventh century and at the 
beginning of the twelfth we notice several references to the themes 
of Voleron, Strymon and Thessalonica.™ If we accept the fact that 
there were such extensive themes at that time functioning as ad- 
ministrative districts,”"° the question arises as to what lay behind the 
similar terminology in the Palaiologian era, after at least two cen- 
turies of far-reaching changes, one of the most striking characteris- 
tics of which was the territorial contraction of administrative units. 
As a result of this, the above-mentioned large agglomerations had 


206 Schatzk. Nr 37, 47 (1310). 

207 1 avra II, Nr 89, 80, 189 (1298). 

208 Lavra III, Nr 118, 77 (1329). 

207 | avra I, Nr 33, 76-77; Nr 36, 14; Nr 39, 2; Nr 41, 33 Be: 


710 Cf. Ahrweiler, Administration 83 ff., who also discusses other similar examples: 
Thrace-Macedonia, Hellas-Peloponnesus. 
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already ceased to exist at the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 


turies.7!! 

Even a cursory glance at the information relating to «themes» 
composed of several districts, which appear again in the fourteenth 
century reveals two interesting phenomena. The first is that they are 
_always used in connection with cadastral inspections and those who 
carry them out, and other similar matters."* The only exception to 
this rule occurs in fact in the thirteenth century (1299), in the first 
item of information available, which is not without significance in a 
situation in which there are fewer and fewer references to themes in 
the passing decades; that is, in a situation when the process of the 
disappearance of themes, and changes in their character, is particu- 
larly apparent. The second point is the surprising variety of the com- 
_binations and the speed with which they change. In less than half a 
century we have evidence of the following themes: Voleron-Stry- 
mon (1299),?% Voleron-Mosynopolis-Serres-Strymon (between 


2t! At least it does not exist in Alexios’ charter to the Venetians (1198). Part. 
Romaniae still shows the existence of similar combinations: Milassa-Melanoudion, 
Molyskos-Moglen (ed. Carile, 218. 22, 221. 104), but at that time it was already a 
question of significantly smaller areas and not those of which we have just been 
speaking. 


212 We cannot here make use of a seal belonging to a judge of Voleron, Strymon and 
_ Thessalonica, as Jiretek wished to do (Zbomik K. Jireteka I, Belgrade 1959, 457) 
since it originated some time in the ninth century (Schlumberger, Sigillographie 109). 


213 Chil. Nr 13, 89. Voleron appears in all these combinations. It was long thought 
that Voleron was a town, and only G.L.F. Tafel, De viae Egnatiae parte orientali, . 
Tibingen 1841, 32 ff. believed that it was a district, a view also accepted by St. 
Novakovié, Strumska oblast u XIV veku i car Stefan DuSan (The district of Strymon 
in the fourteenth century and Tsar Stephen Duan), Glas. Srp. Kralj. Akad. 36 
(1893) 20 ff. This theory was confirmed by K. Amantos, who also established the 
boundaries (Rhodope, Mesta, the Aegean Sea, Makria, Maroneia): BoAepov, “EA- 
Anvikad 2 (1929) 124-126; BéA0¢-BoAepév, “EAAnvixa 7 (1934) 267-270. In the fourth 
of his series of «Byzantine Studies» St. Kyriakidis examined this district in detail and 
established the fact that its centre was Mosynopolis (T6 BoAepév, Thessalonica 1937- 
1939). It is quite possible that Voleron was a katepanikion, like other districts which, 
together with Voleron, were included in certain «themes». 
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1297 and 1317),7!* Voleron-Serres (1326: y@pa!),7!° Voleron-Stry- 
mon-Serres (1341).7!¢ In view of the fact that all these combinations 
are found in documents, we must regard the differences between 
them as a reflection of the true state of affairs and not as the result of 
lack of precision in expression. 

In spite of the rapid and turbulent upheavals which accom- 
panied the civil war of the twenties of the fourteenth century, it is 
difficult to suppose that the changes of which we have been speak- 
ing were the result of administrative reforms which had drawn new 
boundaries between particular administrative units.”’ The time 
suitable for such initiatives in the fourteenth century had already 
passed, and this period does not show any reforming activity in this 
sense. It seems that the explanation must be sought elsewhere. The | 
state institutions were already feudalised and linked with individu- 
als to such an extent that it sometimes happened that large territo- 
rial-administrative agglomerations «took shape» simply through 
the defining of the range of privileges enjoyed by the functionaries 
to whose administration they were entrusted. It could be said that 
they frequently ceased to exist when tlie mandate of their gover- 
nors, the so-called kephalai-general, expired. Districts of this kind 
cannot be connected with the classic themes of earlier times (and in 
any case this title is not used in connection with them). Also their 
extent and names usually do not correspond to those of the themes 
of which we have been speaking (cf. Chapter III, § 2c). Neverthe- 
less they have a common characteristic at this time too. It is re- 
flected, particularly in the «associated» themes whose title includes 
the name of Serres, in the fairly frequent changes of the theme 
boundaries, so that one has the impression that both the apog- 
rapheis and the kephalai-general were entrusted with territories de- 


214 Arcad. Vatop. 217 (1297 and 1312: Délger, Reg. IV, Nr 2200, Nr 2335); Schatzk. 
Nr 74/7, 2 (= Sechs Praktika RK, 2) (1316); Lavra II, Nr 104, 1-2 (1317); Nr 105, 1-2 
(1317); Nr 112, 1-2 (13219). 

215 Prodr. Nr 19, 20-23 (1326). 

216 This source is inaccessible to me. Cf. Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 345 ff. 


27 See Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 337, 341, ff., 362, also Lemerle, Philippes 225 ff. whois — 
quite explicit. 
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fined ad hoc. This does not mean that the territorial range of the 
privileges enjoyed by the apographeis was defined a new for every 
inspection; it simply means that the fourteenth-century themes 
_ which we find east of the river Strymon had relatively undefined 
boundaries, which could vary considerably with each new appoint- 
ment of tax-inspectors. At the same time this means that during the 
period when the katepanikion was becoming established as the 
most widespread type of administrative unit, the theme was becom-_ 
ing, to an increasing extent, a link in the chain of the fiscal organisa- 
tion, and had thus finally lost its former content. This transforma- 
tion had been completed long before the period under review, since _ 
the first indications can be observed as early as the Komnenian 


period.?! 
Naturally the fate of the former theme governor or dux must 


~ have been closely connected with the fate of the administrative area 


_ of which he was the head. Hence it is significant, though not surpris- 
ing, that a study of his position confirms the conclusion reached a 
short while back about the nature of the late Byzantine theme. That 
is to say, under the Palaiologoi, both in the Macedonian themes and 
in those in other parts of the Empire, there was a very noticeable © 
tendency for the dux to be transformed into a functionary primarily 
concerned with cadastral surveys and other fiscal duties. The logical 
result of the close connection between the fate of the dux and that of 
_ the theme was that they both were disappearing from the historical _ 

scene at the same time (for further discussion of the dux, see enee 

ter III, § 1). : 


On the basis of the source material discussed above, it transpires 


218 Cf. AArweiler, Administration 86. a 
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that in the last period of Byzantine history, the Palaiologian era, the 
theme organisation had disappeared as a territorial-administrative 
system. After many centuries of constant changes its vitality was 
exhausted and its time had passed. Changed social conditions re- 
quired new organisational forms. The feudalised social structure of 
late Byzantine times, in which the ruler was more the head of a fam- 
ily clan than an emperor in the Roman sense, and the officials more 
his personal functionaries than servants of the state, could not rest 
on a provincial system which had grown up in a different political 
climate. 

As long as the economic strength of the state was based on 
small peasant holdings, and the army was comprised of large num- 
bers of peasant soldiers (otpatidtat), the extensive and highly or- 
ganised themes functioned well as a link between the organs of the 
central government and these classes of citizens. Under the 
Palaiologoi the basis of the economy was the large private estate, 
and had been for some time, while the army was a feudal army con- 
sisting of the owners of these estates. Many of the earlier functions 
of the state organism, whose cohesion was perceptibly weakening, 
now rested on the shoulders of this class. However, the administra- 
tive structure did not change at the same tempo as the economic and 
social structure. Hence, although the themes had gradually been 
losing their importance during the preceding centuries - the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth - a change marked by a perceptible 
tendency for them to become smaller and to disintegrate altogether, 
it was only in the fourteenth century that the old theme system of 
provincial administration finally disappeared. 

Under the Palaiologoi the territory of the state became increas- 
ingly covered with administrative units of a new type. However, it 
can only be surmised how consistently their organisation was intro- 
duced, since the information in the sources does not apply in equal 
measure to all areas of the Empire.” It is certain that these units, 


219 Angold, Govern. in Exile 285 ff. advances the interesting, and convincing view 
that changes in society, including the process of feudalisation, and in the state ad- 
ministration «... were more pronounced in Macedonia than they were in Anatolia». 
My own researches have led to much the same conclusion. 
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notwithstanding all the characteristics they had in common, did not 
conform strictly to a single type so that it would be truer to speak of 
their mutual similarity than their identity. 

The new units received new names which were individual but at 
the same time common to them all. The system of katepanikia fi- 
_ nally replaced the remnants of the theme organisation. This process 
reached its culmination in the first half of the fourteenth century 
and was by then completed, so that the preceding centuries can be 
_ regarded as the scene of its rapid growth. The rapid impact of these 
_ changes, then, coincided with the restoration of the Empire and the 
rise of a new dynasty, the last to rule on the imperial throne. How- 
ever, during the reigns of its first members, the ancient and glorious 
name of theme fought a tough battle against oblivion. Squeezed out 
of the administrative system, in which there was no longer any room 
_ for it, it survived by finding a refuge in the fiscal organisation, which 

_ was still a more or less separate department. This did not last long, 
and in the stormy days of the civil war between Cantacuzenus and 
the Palaiologoi the very mention of the theme gradually disap- 
peared, having become increasingly rare during the preceding two 
or three decades. 

However, the process of building up the new administra- 
tive organisation did not long continue undisturbed. As early as 
the middle of the fourteenth century we hear less and less of 
the working of the relatively new, contemporary administrative 
units. The reason for this should not be sought only in the paucity of 
source material. This was a time of acute economic and political 
crisis in a state already mortally ill, and also one in which the state 
institutions continued to pass into private hands with increasing — 
rapidity. The appanages of the ruling clan became the dominant _ 
form of administration in the interior, and this was soon reflected at 
all levels of provincial administration. Under these conditions it 
ceased to have the character of a well thought out and firmly struc- 
tured system. 


CHAPTER III 
REGIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 


A certain lack of firm structure in the framework of administrative 
units, and the absence of any consistently applied principle in its or- 
ganisation largely determined the position of the regional adminis- 
trators. The head of an administrative unit did not have a clearly de- 
fined calling, much less title. Not only was his position designated 
by a number of different expressions, but also the content of each of 
these varied. This is true above all in narrative sources, whose ex- 
pressions do not have the independent value of technical terms. The 
epitropoi and archontes of Cantacuzenus and Gregoras might be in 
charge of a town or a regional area in their capacity as imperial offi- 
cials, but the meaning of these terms is much wider." In the works of 


' To Gregoras Cantacuzenus was an epitropos when acting as regent in the name of 
Andronikos III (1X 10: 1440. 4-15) and so, occasionally, was a latin dynast on Greek 
soil (IX 9: 1 438. 13-16). In any case epitropos was not a technical term, as it does not 
appear in charters. The term archon has a much wider range of meaning. In Can- 
tacuzenus archontes were heads of local administration, and possibly Gregoras uses 
the expression dpyovtes néAcwv in the same sense (VIII 6: I 316. 20); but other 
meanings are much more numerous. For Pseudo-Kodinos the word denoted the no- 
bility in the widest sense of the word (p. 270, 18-22, cf. Zakythinos, Chrysobulle 31. 
49), and he is by no means alone in this interpretation. Cf. Weiss, Kantakuzenos, 
index s.v.;B.T. Gorjanov, Poznevizantijskij feodalizm (Late Byzantine Feudalism), 
Moscow 1962, 270 has good grounds for thinking that the archontes of the late Byzan- 
tine period were members of the aristocracy, whether or not they performed any 
specific duties. This clarifies the genesis of the expression dpyovtdénovdAos (cf. Chap- 
ter I, n. 22). Members of the wealthy merchant class were also archontes / cf. K. 
Amantos, Maxsdovxa onpedpata, Néa ‘Eotia 12 (1932) 72/, but so were distin- 
guished representatives of foreign countries (Zakythinos, op. cit. 30. 27, 30. 31). 
Koukoules’ one-sided identification of the archon with the kephale cannot therefore 
be taken into consideration (Qeacadovikys Evotabiov Ta Aaoypaguxd, II, Athens 
1950, 73). 
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later writers the variety of concepts is even greater.” However, the 
corresponding terminology in charters is characterised by much gre- 
ater precision and uniformity. This shows that the organisation of 
the provincial administration, in spite of its incompleteness, did 
contain elements which could be described as typical. In other 
words, just as the katepanikion was the basic organisational unit of 
this period, so the kephale was the most widespread office among 
provincial administrators. But the old dignitary of dux survived 

alongside him for a relatively long period. | 


1. The dux 


The dignity of dux, like .many others in the thousand and odd 
years of Byzantine history, experienced numerous changes. For- 
merly a military commander under the strategos of a theme, in the 
twelfth century the dux combined in his hands both military and 
civil authority, and became a new and typical provincial adminis- 
trator. 

In the following century and later, references to this title with 
its long tradition become more rare, but its presence in the sources 
in not so infrequent that it should be Sf iaaarts as merely symbolic, 
as historians have judged on two occasions,‘ since there are refer- | 
ences to duces in Thessalonica, Serres, Voleron, in the regional dis- 
trict of Strymon, on Lemnos and Kos and, most of all, in Asia. 
Minor.” In view of the fact that the majority of the charters that have 


2 Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 107. 


3 For the duces before the twelfth century, most information, and also valuable con- 
clusions, are provided by Ahrweiler, Administration 46-67. See also J. Ferluga, Nize 
vojno-administrativne jedinice tematskog uredjenja, ZRVI 2 (1953) 85 ff. 


* Stein, Untersuchungen 21 ff.; Zakythinos, Desp. II, 56. Angelov, K voprosu fem 
58, 60 places the beginning of the withdrawal of the dux into second place about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 


Cf. Zakythinos, op. cit. 56n. 4. We should add the dux of Chios (MM IV, 230: 1293) — 
and the dux of Mosynopolis (?) (Esph.? Apg. E, 14-15). 
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survived from this time relate to just these areas, it is clear that the 
dux was not just a survival from earlier times who had managed to 
continue here and there. 

In addition the dux cannot be regarded as an empty court title 
in Palatologian times. There is in fact no reference to him in the list 
of Pseudo-Kodinos, just as there is no mention of other typical 
functionaries of this epoch, such as the mesazon, the kephale, the 
apographeus and others. 

All this points to a need to re-examine the interpretations of 
the title of dux under the Palaiologoi which have so far been put for- 
ward. 


From the middle of the twelfth century onwards, under the Kom- 
nenoi and Angeloi, the dux was undoubtedly the governor of a pro- 
vince, as can clearly be seen from the examples Milassa-Melanoud- 
ion, ° Philippopolis,’ Branichevo and Belgrade,* and Crete.” How- 
ever, it is significant that it sometimes happened even then that the © 
duties of cadastral inspector, or apographeus, are also found in the 
hands of the same man.'° | 


*MM IV,317 (1175), 32 (thirteenth indiction, together with the mention of one of the 
immediate successors of Manuel Komnenos: 1195),327 (the period of the Angeloi), 
328 (January, seventh indiction, and refers to the first reign of the emperor's father, 
who must be Isaac II Angelos: 1204). Cf. also Ahrweiler, Administration 77. _ 


™ Chon I, 402. 50-51 (the time of Isaac Angelos). 

8 Sathas, MB VII, 242. 18 (the time of Manuel Komnenos). 

9 MM VI, 139, 140 (1197). 

'0 MM IV, 70, 317, 320, 324, 325, 327; Chon. I, 402. 50-51. Cf. Ahrweiler, Suen 


138; Angold, Govern. in Exile 250-58, who however elsewhere (p. 242) asserts that it 
is signifficant that in Nicaea these functions clearly diverged. 
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Later the dux in the capacity of a provincial governor appears - 
most frequently in Asia Minor. This was first and foremost the func- 
tion of the numerous duces of the theme of Thrakesion in Nicaean 
times.'’ We do not know whether they all exercised authority in 
other fields; but Constantine Laskaris, the dux of this same theme in 
_ 1249, certainly performed tasks within the competence of an apog- 
fepneuse. ' The same is true much earlier (c. 1235) of Michael 
Phokas,'? and later (c. 1253) of George Makrinos."* Later exam- 
ples, extending as far as the beginning of the fourteenth century, do — 
not always provide direct proof of such parallelism in the field of au- 
thority of the duces of Thrakesion, but this should not be regarded _ 
_ asa sign that it did not exist, the more so as in such cases the dux was" 
always concerned ie problems connected with landed property in 
one way or another. 

In the circumstances quoted above the case of Manuel Kalam- 
bakes is instructive: in the space of one month (between December 
1284 and January 1285) he issued two documents dealing with the 
same matter on behalf of the monastery of Lembiotissa, near 
Smyrna; but the first time he signed himself 5ovE xai dnoypagetds 
tév Neoxaotpav, while on the second occasion only as dnoypagevc 
t&v Neoxdéotpwv.'® On the other hand, in the district of Melanoud- 


'! On them cf. Afrweiler, Smyrne 138 ff. 


"2 MMIV, 182-83. Dating according to Ahrweiler, op. cit. 145, 145 n. 97; but Délger, 
Chronologisches - piso PORT apiusches 313 would preict 1234. | 


- MM IV, 19, 206, 279. For Phokas’ career see Aheweiler, op. cit. 141 ff. 


| SMM IV, 212, 224-25, 247-48. Date: Délger, Chronologiches- Prosopographisches 
317. 


'5 In chronological order: MM IV, 153, 154, 74, 256, 283, 257, 258. But on the other | 
hand the dux Theodotos Kalothetos carried out a cadastral inspection: MMIV, 209- 
10 (1259: Délger, op. cit. 310). | 


'° MM IV, 268, 269. For the dating see Chapter II, n. 31. Ahrweiler, Smyrne 145 — 
suggests on the basis of some other instances (MM IV, 207, 216) the possibility that — 
the title of dux was omitted in the documents. For the other two well-known gover- 
nors of Neokastron, Livadarios and Constantine Doukas Nestongos, cf. ibid., 165, 
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ion and Palatia beside the river Meander in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, on several occasions in the second half of the thirteenth 
century there were duces who also performed duties falling whithin 
the competence of an apographeus, although that calling was not 
specifically assigned to them.” | 

We also find duces in the European part of the Empire under 
the Palaiologoi, as has already been mentioned. However, it is 
characteristic that references to them are less frequent than in the 
provinces of Asia Minor, and that there is not the same stability and 
regularity in the use of the title as there is there. The dux of Thes- 
salonica appears in the sources only twice, at the turn of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries; on both occasions in unpublished, 
inexactly dated documents, which are also characterised by an un- 
usual mode of expression.'® But one thing is certain. Their preroga- 
tives are typical of those of an apographeus. In the other cases, also 
rather infrequent, from the second half of the thirteenth century or 
the first decades of the fourteenth, the activity of the dux is con- 
nected with one of those specific combinations which appear in the 
sources under the title of theme: Serres-Strymon,’? Voleron- 
_ Mosynopolis,” Voleron-Mosynopolis-Serres-Strymon.”! On each 


173. The writer assings the dignity of dux to both of them, but this can be confirmed in 
the sources only for Nestongos (cf. MM IV, 258). Moreover the surname of the latter 
was undoubtedly Doukas Nestongos (cf. MM IV, 104) so that it is unnecessary to 
alter the corresponding (identical) evidence in Pachymeres, as Afrweiler, op. cit. 
164 n. 128 insists on doing. In any case such a surname was not unknown in Byzan- 
tium. See above, p. 12. 


'7MM VI, 201, 212, 234 (see also 196, 197). 


'§ See first of all the extracts in Kyriakidis, V.M. IV, 474-76, who is not sure himself 
about the dating he suggests. Cf. also Zogr. Nr 12, 18-23; Serbian translation: Mosin, 
Akti 176. 


'9 Arcad. Vatop. 215 (= Goudas Nr 6, 1). For the date of the document (1295) and 
the type of agglommerate, cf. Chapter II, n. 203. 


0 Zoer. Nr 16, 56. The date suggested by the editor (13197) is not satisfactory, since a 
certain «lord» sebastokrator is mentioned in the document (29). In fact on the basis 
of the distribution of sebastokrators in Byzantium established by B. Ferandcié, Sebas- 
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occasion it seems that the duties of the dux are reduced to those of 
an apographeus. This activity in the fiscal field is particularly appa- 
rent in the case of Leo Akropolites, the dux of Serres-Strymon, and 
that of John Apelmenes from Voleron-Mosynopolis; but Manuel — 
Liveros, the last of the three duces from eastern Macedonia, was 
not concerned with tasks that appear to be essentially different. Ak- 
ropolites carried out a napddooic and worked for the state treasury; 
the document dealing with Apelmene is called. a praktikon, while 
Liveros acted as a mediator on the spot in a dispute over property 
and re-established the shattered inviolability of the owner’s rights.” 
There is also a reference to the Oepatixdcs S00€ Andronikos 
Zigadines performing a similar task, also while exercising his au- 
thority over Mosynopolis.” : 
Finally, the governors of the islands of Lemnos and Kos are re- 
ferred to in the sources as duces, and quite consistently too. Some- 
times, as in the case of Neokastron, they sign themselves 500& Kai 
&xoypapetc and write cadastral documents or praktika. This was 
done in Lemnos over a period of a decade and a half by Michael 
Makrembolites (1284) and by an anonymous official (1300).% At 
about the same time George Balsamon was «only» 50v€ tfj¢ vijcov 


- tokratori u Vizantiji (Sebastokrators in Byzantium), ZRVI 11 (1968) 141-192, it 
‘seems to me that the only person who comes into consideration is Constantine Tor- 
- nikes. According to the month (March) and the indiction (the second) in this case our - 

_ document would have been issued in 1274, at a time when Tornikes’ career was al- 
ready becoming obscure, but when he was most probably still alive. Cf. G. 
Schmalzbauer, Die Tornikioi in der Palaiologenzeit, Jahrb. d. ésterr. Byz. eee 
119. 


2! Prodr. Nr 31, 1-2 (1334). 


2 For Akropolites cf. Goudas Nr 6, 9, 13; for Apcinienee Zoey. Nr 16, 47, 50; for 
Liveros - Prodr. Nr 31, 23-27. 


3Esph.”, App. E, 14-15 (1294). 


 Makrembolites’ praktikon (apart from an extract) until quite recently was unpub- 

lished. According to Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 206, 221 (= SD I, 7, 24), where the 
most detailed information about the documents of the duces of Lemnos is to be 
found, this praktikon was issued in 1314. However later all the documents (praktikon 
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K& (1290).” 

The appearance of the combination d0vE kai dxoypageds in 
the second half of the thirteenth century is certainly not sporadic, as 
it might seem to be at first sight from the examples quoted. On the 
contrary, it is used with surprising consistency in signatures (with 
the single exception of John Apelmenes); and in Byzantium an offi- 
cial’s signature represents the most precise evidence of the attri- 
butes assigned to him. However, the manner in which the emperor 
addresses an official never includes all the elements of his full title, 
but only the most important. In the cases enumerated above this 
element is 50vé. If we bear this in mind, it can be seen that there is a 
definite difference between the two methods of referring to a par- 
ticular official dignity, including that of 500&. Naturally the differ- 
ence is not just a matter of chance. Hence in his signature the dux 
follows definite rules, and the combination S0v€ xai dxoypageds 
has a theoretical basis. Fortunately this is well known to us, since 
among a number of formulas in the documents of this time, there 
has been preserved one which prescribes just the signature for a 
dux.”° 

For many of the duces mentioned in this chapter it is clear that 
they primarily performed the duties of governor of a specific ad- 
ministrative unit. This is indicated by the traditional manner in 
which their titles are formulated and their districts cited, and also 
frequently confirmed by the content of official documents referring 
to them. Thus in 1245 John III Vatatzes orders Komnenos Can- 
tacuzenus, dux of Thrakesion, to try and persuade the metropolitan 


and supplements) which can be ascribed to Makrembolites were published with a 
new dating (1284 and 1285) - Lavra II, Nrs 73, 74, 76, 77 (see ibid., p. 37 ff.). In Alex. 
Lavr. 166 (1299) a dux named Basil is mentioned, which is an editorial error, cf. 
Lavra II, p. 16, since Makrembolites is also mentioned here. 


25MM VI, 246. Dating: Dé/ger, Patmos Kaiserurk. 354 ff. Ango/d, Govern. in Exile 
211, 249 also mentions Constantine Diogenes, dux and apographeus of the islands of 
Lemnos and Kalymnos, on the basis of oral information about an unpublished docu- 
ment (cf. p. 139 n. 110). | 


*6 Sathas, MV VI, 642. 8-9. 
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of Smyrna to return to the monks of Lembiotissa the olive harvest 
which he had secretly appropriated during the night, and not to in- 
terfere with them in the future in their enjoyment of this plundered 
olive grove.”’ A letter from the same Cantacuzenus has been pre- _ 
served (otytAAuddec ypappa) in which, somewhat later on another _ 
occasion, he forbids the monks of Lembiotissa to be interfered with — 
on their property.” Imperial instructions similar to those cited 
above were sent some twenty yee later to another dux of Thrake- 
sion, Theodotos Kalothetos,” and after him to Phokas Au- 
torianes.” Duces received similar instructions from the central gov- 
ernment in other districts too, George Balsamon on Kos, for exam- 
ple.>! 

It is very obvious that the great majority of dcanisies cited, 
where it may be said that the dux appears in the capacity of a provin- 
cial governor, occur in the thirteenth century, and nearer the mid- | 
dle of the century than the later years. In these cases the dux has the 
same or similar duties as the kephale, as we shall see a little later. 
On the other hand, this was a period when both offices already 
existed side by side. Hence Andronikos H, in a chrysobull of 1287, 
puts them on an equal footing and treates the two words as practi- 
cally synonymous, when he forbids the possessions granted to a 
monastery by this charter to be interfered with by prite 6 


_ 7 MMIYV, 139 (date according to Délger, Chronologisches - Prosopographisches 
312). The dux of the theme of Thrakesion received similar orders as early as the be- 


ginning of the Nicaean period: N. Wilson - J. Darrouzés, Restes du cartulairede 


Hiéra-Xérochoraphion, REB 26 (1968) 14 (doc. 1, a. 1213). 

% MM IV, 216-17 (1247): Délger, op. cit. 309. 

* MM IV, 153, 154 (both 1259): Déiger, op. cit. 310, 313. 

_ MM IV, 256-57, 257-58. Délger, op. cit. 318 suggests the dating 1275 and 1277, 
while Afrweiler, Smyrne 153 ff. moves the issue of both documents forward to the 


beginning of the fourteenth century. 


3! MM VI, 246-47. According to the emperor’s instructions Cantacuzenus’ procedure 
was to be followed. Cf. MM IV, 258-60 (Autorianes). | 
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KEpadatikedov, pte 6 SouKedav, pte 6 én’ EEovoig ndon.” 

The absence of any real differences in the activities of the hol- 
ders of both these titles in some cases led to their being impercepti- 
bly combined in the hands of one and the same person; and exam- 
ples of this are by no means rare. John Tornikes signs himself in 
1258 as S0vE Kai Keqadr tod Oéuatoc Opaxyoiav.” Both duties: 
were assigned at almost the same time (1302-4) to Constantine 
Doukas Nestongos in Neokastron.™ Finally in the space of some 
twenty years (1303-21) Constantine Tzyrapes, Theodore Padyates 
and John Balsamon are on a number of occasions mentioned as gov- 
ernors of the island of Lemnos with the title of 50d& kai kegaAn (Ett 
5é Kai &xoypagedc) tic vijcov Atpvov.”> Nevertheless this was 


? Phil. Nr 3, 83-84. The reference to a separate apographeus in this document (I. 51) 
does not permit us to regard this dux as a cadastral inspector. 


33 MM IV, 74. The text reads xeAcvotiic instead of kepaAn but AArweiler, Smyrne 
149 has corrected this reading on the basis of the manuscript. Dating according to 
Délger, Chronologisches - Prosopographisches 309, while Ahrvweiler, op. cit. 146 
suggests 1268. The first indiction corresponds to Dolger’s catng: For this Tornikes 
see Schmalzbauer, op. cit. 121 ff. 


“Pachym. II, 428-29 (kephale); MM IV, 258 (dux). For Nestongos see Ahrweiler, 
Smyme, 165, 173; R. Guilland, Fonctions et dignités des Eunuques, Et. Byz. 2(1944) 
199 ff. - In Trebizond, where old institutions were retained longer, we meet the combi- 
nation dux-kephale as late as 1381 and 1386, Cf. F. Uspenskij, -V.V. Beneshevich, 
Actes de Vazélon, Leningrad 1927, Nr.103, 35; Nr. 133, 54 (MM V, 468, 469). 


> Until quite recently the fullest form was known only from a document of Tzyrapes 
(the name incorrectly cited in MM has been corrected by Ddlger, Beitrage 90, n. 2): 
MM VI, 255 (1321: Ddlger, Patmos Kaiserurk. 358, 370). See also Lavra IT, Nr 95, 
16-17 (1303). A praktikon of his has been published (partially - Alex. Lavr. 163-65; 
complete text - Lavra II, Nr 99 / 1304/: the signature has only apographeus), and 
there are also some unpublished praktika. Cf. S. Eustratiades, ‘lotopixa pvnpeta 
tod “AGo, ‘EAA nvixa 2 (1929) 382; G. Rouillard, Les archives de Lavra, Byz. 3 (1926) 
258 ff. Recently two of Tzyrapes’ documents have been published (Lavra II, Nrs 95, 

96), dated by the indiction, which the editor rightly ascribes to 1303 and 1304 (cf. pp. 
152 ff.). This raises the question of the relation between Tzyrapes’ period of service 
and that of Padyiates, that is the repeated dating of MM VI, 255. So much the better, 
since in a document of the archbishopric of Lemnos from the year 1305 Tzyrapes is 
mentioned as performing his duties (Lavra II, Nr 100, 29-30). For Theodore 
_ Padyates (1319) cf. Délger, Reg. IV, Nr 2429, 2430, 2638. A prostagma sent to him 
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only a temporary phenomenon, characteristic of a period of transi- 
tion. It was soon afterwards that only kephalai are mentioned on 
both Lemnos and Kos.” Later, in the middle and in the second half 
of the fourteenth century as well as in the fifteenth, the ets of 
Lemnos were to be mentioned in this capacity for a long time. 
There is no doubt that the phenomena described above and the 
changes they show were the result of a specific process of develop- 
ment. They show very clearly how an old official calling was resist- 
ing inevitable disappearance while a new one was blazing a trail for 
itself, which is quite in harmony with the transformation of the en- 
tire system of provincial administration, since under the Palaiologoi 
the disintegration of the old provincial system became complete. 
_ However, the change did not take place overnight. The new ad- 
ministrative units, the katepanikia, gradually came to predominate, 
but the old ones - the themes - still survived, mainly in Asia Minor 
and the Aegean islands. It is difficult to say how far they retained 
their old character, but it can be seen from the example of the 
themes in the European part of the Empire that fundamental 
changes did take place. The European themes which still existed in 
Macedonia at this time preserved little of the characteristics of the 
earlier themes except the title. The role of the latter as administra- 
tive units was over, and until they disappeared completely in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, they survived as agglomerations | 
concerned with fiscal matters, thus preserving only one aspect of 


their former character. 


It was natural that the dux should have a similar fate, as the 


has also been published: Lavra II, Nr 106. For John Balsamons see MM VI, 254 ( 1321: 
Dolger, Patmos Kaiserurk. 358, aie: ; - 


MM VI, 256 (1323: Délger, Patmos Kaiserurk. 358, 370), 249 (1326), 253 (1331); 
Lavra II, Nr £15, 19 (1326); Nr 116, 24-25 (1326); Nr 117, 7 (1326). This is how — 
Tzyrapes himself is referred to in one iearenepiscopa! document: Pavia II, Nr 113, 7-9 


(1321). 


* Lavra III, Nr 127, 16-17 (1346); Phil. Nr 10, 179 (1355); Zepos I, 703 (1405); Arcad. 
Vatop. 434 (1415), 435-36 (?); Laurent, Gouverneur 198. 14, 18 conan Lau- — 
rent, op. cit. 200); Facsimiles Nr 36, 13 (1462). 
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most responsible functionary in the theme and in a certain sense its 
symbol. He too is found most frequently in the territories of Asia 
Minor and on the Aegean islands, primarily in those places where 
the continued existence of Byzantine authority had not been seri- 
ously disturbed or long interrupted by the Fourth Crusade. How- 
ever, in the Balkans the restoration of Byzantine rule did not bring 
with it the renewal of the old organisational forms of administra- 
tion. Whether these had been temporarily destroyed by the arrival 
_ of the Crusaders, or maintained under the authority of Epirot rulers 
hostile towards Nicaea, the Byzantine reconquest treated the 
themes as outmoded and pushed them into the very rear position. 
Thus the dux could not once more do his former attire, or if he did 
manage to do so, could not remain in it for long. In the new 
Palaiologian era he was replaced in the position of provincial gover- 
nor by the kephale.*® 

_ However, the establishment of the kephale as head of the local 
administration did not mean the immediate disappearance of the 
dux, even in the European territories of Byzantium. We have al- 
ready indicated his position in the financial apparatus in Thes- 
salonica, Voleron and elsewhere. This position, although not at all 
clear in the formal sense, in practice identifies the dux with the 
apographeus by reason of the duties involved. Thus in the four- 
teenth century the dux was already below the kephale in rank, and 
as a result it sometimes happened that he took orders from him, and 
even from the prokathemenos (in Thessalonica).*? But although he 
was pushed into second place, it is sure that the central authority 
made use of the duces to make on-the-spot investigations of dis- 
putes about land; and in the more complicated cases this could | 


*8 Stein, Untersuchungen 21 has come to the same conclusion; also Zakythinos, 
Desp. II, 56, and Angold, Govern. in Exile 293 takes a similar view. However 
Jirecek, Gesetzbuch 210 and Soloviev-Mosin 456 interpret this relationship too one- 
sidely, since one of them thinks that the kephale inherited the position of the dux as 
the governor of a theme, and the other identifies the two offices. 


39 Alexander, Chrysobull of Kanina, 181.73, 79; 182. 107, 110; 183. 113 (1307); Chil. | 
Nr 88, 19-24; Soloviev-Mosin Nr 31, 130-131 (= Bees, Fpdppata Nr 19, 66-69) 
(1359). 
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mean a small cadastral inspection.” This did not mean that the dux 
might not have other duties as well. His appearance in the district of 
Kanina and Berat provides a good example of this: in June 1307 at 
the request of the bishop of Kanina, Andronikos II issued a 
chrysobull in which he forbade the kephale there to collect ‘mita- 
ton’ duties from church estates. At the same time he also forbade 
the dux (6 Kata Katpodc SovKetov eic tiv éxetoe ydpav) - and it is 
clear from the style of the entire document that the dux was a sec- 
ond-class official in comparison with the kephale - to confiscate the 
whole of the culprit’s estate, and at the same time attack his fellow 
peasants (Cypiav ovK driynv), while anVESHeaune a murder com- 
mited by One of the bishop’s tenants or clerics.*! 

It is obvious, on the basis of all we have said above: that we can- 
not fully understand the place and duties of the dux at the time when 


he ceased to be the governor of a province. Certainly his position _ 
was not so precisely defined as it had been earlier. But evidence of | 


the dux’s activity as an apographeus, not infrequently accompanied | 
by the appropriate title, shows the nature of his role in the gov- _ 
ernmental apparatus of that time clearly enough. Naturally this was 
only a temporary solution for an outmoded institution, and assuch, _ 
it had to be abandoned; and it is not a matter of a chance that no — 
well-knownapographeus from the Palaiologian period, among those _ 
who were first and foremost apographeis, included the title of duxin — 
his signature. Clearly this famous and ancient dignity, having lost | 
the prerogatives of a provincial governor, did not find a secure and 
final position even among the fiscal functionaries. The appearance _ 
of the dux in the ranks of these officials was in fact the prelude to his. 
final disappearance from the historical scene. This occurred during 


the first half of the fourteenth century, since later sources do not __ | 


mention any active service on the part of the dux. © 


 Zogr. Nr 12, 18-23 (1290) (Serbian translation: Mosin, Akti176);¢ Chil. Nr88, 19-24 
(1323). < | | 


“! Alexander, ed. cit. 180. 70 - 181. 77, 182. 92-100. Angold, op. cit. 254 ff. points out 
the judicial powers of the dux during the Nicaean period as an areata part of his 
duties. 7 
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(a) The office 
Kephale (| kepaAn, 6 kepadatikedwv) was the expression most — 
widely used during the last two centuries of Byzantine history to de- 
signate the highest functionaries in the provincial. administration. 
It is therefore the more surprising that it has not so far been a 
specific object of scholarly study within a general framework.” 
However, it does present a number of problems, since few terms in 
the entire history of the Byzantine administrative structure have 
shown themselves so liable to changes of meaning within a single 
epoch, according to the evidence of the sources; and yet basically it 
was a Clearly defined and specific office. | 

There is no doubt that the origin of the word was not official.“ 
It first appears as an official term only in the thirteenth century. Its 
new meaning came into use gradually so that during the last third of 
the century it came to be applied more widely, and in the following © 
century it was the most typical expression.” The general sense of 


“ Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 69 ff noted that in charters the kephale is usually cited 
as 6 Kegadatikedov. This opinion should be corrected insofar as the use of this ex- 
pression depends on its place in the charter. In the address and the signature a 
feminine noun is always used (# kepad7) while in the text itself it is the present partic- 
iple. There are several documents in which we find 6 ebptoxopevoc ic KepaAryv (fol- 
lowed by the location) instead of the participle. Cf. MM III, 109; MM V, 167, 170; Sol- 
oviev-Modin Nr 8, 106-107; Nr 31, 125-26; PP IV, 191. 7; Zogr. Nr 27, 72 etc.; Dar- 
rouzés, Ekthésis néa 58, 51, 1. 1. The form 6 xeqaA1 is quite exceptional (MM VI, 
187). In the plural the forms xepadai and xepadddec are used equally. 


“6 Only the following have shown a direct interest and produced results worthy of 
being mentioned: Stein, Untersuchungen 21-25, 27; Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 68- 
70; Zakythinos, Desp. II, 65-71; and also, to a considerable extent, Tafrali, Thes- 
salonique 52. _ 


“ Cf. Stein, Untersuchungen 21; Angelov, K voprosu fem 59. 


“5 In sources before the thirteenth century it is only in Choniates (Chon. vulg. 97.8 B, 
101. 2B, 125. 17B, 505, 19 B, 625. 21 B, 818. 8B - cf. Du Cange, Gloss. graec. Vratis- 
laviae 1891, 641) that we find the word kephale used in this sense. However this is in 
the «popular» version of his History, which belongs to a later period, probably the 
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superior or chief, as indeed the root meaning of «head» (caput), 
which we find in previous periods of Byzantine history, still re- 
mained.” It could be extended to cover powerful landowners, or 
refer to church dignitaries and even to representatives of foreign 
powers.’’ All this was the result of the breadth and many-sided 
character of the meaning of the expression kephale, which did not 
appear on the historical scene exclusively in connection with the of- 
ficial hierarchy. Nevertheless under the Palaiologoi the word 

kephale was used primarily to designate the governor of a province. 
| It is obvious and indeed well known today that in this sense the 
word kephale implies a specific function outside the hierarchy of of- 


fourteenth century. Cf. Vizantijski izvoriza istorija jugoslovenskih | naroda (Byzantine 
sources for history of the Jugoslav peoples) IV, Belgrade 1971, 114; Chon. I, p. 
XXXHI. Angelov, K voprosu fem 59 thinks that kephale became a commonly used _ 
term from 1260 onwards. The examples from the tenth and eleventh centuries to 
which Zakythinos, Desp. II, 66 ff. attaches so much importance are too vague and 
sporadic for them to have the later specific meaning as a technical term. See 
oxepéyovoa KepaAn cic tov téxnov.in Kekaumenos. For the sources and literature see 
A. P. Kazdan, Socialnij sostav gospodstvujuSéego klassa v Vizantii XI-XII w., (The 
social composition of the ruling class i in Byzantium in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
_ turies), Moscow 1974, 247. 


“ Pseudo-Cod. 167. 16, 19; 175. 8-9, 13-14; 176. 7; 251. 12, 23; J. Schmitt, The — 
Chronicle of Morea, London 1904, v. 420. In this general sense (with which even con- 
temporary historians are occasionally satisfied) references to the kephale have been 
followed by Ddlger, Beitrige 50, 50 n. 6 right from the sixth century. Cf. also G. 
Rouillard, L'administration civile de I"Egypte byzantine, Paris 1928*, 80-81; Vizan- 
tijski izvori za istoriju naroda a aa Ill, palerauy. 1966, 201 n. 20 ne eleventh 
century), 7 


“7 For the landowners of Crete, members of the dozen most powerful families who 
were kepada, xpwtoKxepadddes cf. G. A. Siphakas, Td ypvodPovddAov “Adetiov B’ 
Kopvnvod xai ta dddexa dpyovtérovde (1182), Konica Xpovixd 2(1948) 129, 138. 
Although the relevant document is most probably a forgery (Délger, Reg. II, Nr 
1152), it reflects definite contemporary views. See also Kirsten, Stadt 43. Hence 
Kegadddec = varones griegos in a variant of the Chronicle of the Morea. Cf. A. 
Adamantios, Ta Xpovixa to} Mopéwe, AIEE 6 (1901) 462, 544, 562. For the church 
cf. MM HI, 136 and Voiazidis, Xpovixdv II, 167. The rulers of Genoa were also 
kephalai (MM III, 31), also the Venetian bailo in Byzantium (MM. HII, 80, 117) and 
even the leaders of the French troops in the Morea (Schmitt, op. cit. vv. 50, 138, 570, 
879). Vakalopoulos, Maxedovia 19 suggests that all members of the town council 
(synkletos) in Serres were kephalai, but this has no support in the sources. 
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ficial court dignitaries and titles of nobility, since the kephale is not 
found in the table of ranks in the Palaiologian era, and this in itself 
indicates the character of this dignitary. Hence some well-known 
kephalai also have titles which define their true social rank, inde- 
pendent of the position they held. 

For example, Nikephoros Choumnos at one point in his full 
and varied career was kephale of Thessalonica, and at the same time 
had the title 5 éni tod KavikAciov.” After Choumnos a certain 
Yaleas (“YaAéac) performed this duty with the title of logothete 
tod otpatimtikod.” There are several other similar instances, but 
since we are here confining ourselves to those governors of Thes- 
salonica who are specifically described as kephalai in the sources, 
we still end with Manuel Laskaris, who also held the title of domes- 
tikos tv (Svoik@v) oxoAdv, as well as this office.~ Of course Thes- 
salonica did not have a monopoly of such examples. As early as 1268 
the logothete tod Sdpdpov Basil Metritopoulos was kephale of Al- 
myros;*! in 1326 the grand primicerius Alexios Tsamblakon was. 
kephale of Serres.*? In 1346 thegrand heteriarch George (Doukas) 


® Mosin-Sovre, Supplementa, Nr 2, 12-13 (1310). Pseudo-Kodinos does not mention 
any duties in connection with this title nor does he know its place in the hierarchical 
ladder (140. 5-6). Other contemporary tables of ranks place it thirteenth in order 
(ibid. , 300. 9-10, 320. 29). | | 


“” Papadopoulos-Kerameus, *Envypai 632 (1316). According to Pseudo-Kodinos 
this logothesion a was no longer an office (184. 8-9) which was still not clear to Stein, . 
Un tersuchungen 33 oReichs Heereskassenminister). 

» Chil. Nr 54, 9-10. 89-90 (probably 1320: Lemerle, Philippes 224). This title is not 
found at all in Pseudo-Kodinos. There is only the domestikos of the scholai (as Las- 
karis signed himself) and the domestikos of the western themes. Neither of these had 
any definite office (Pseudo-Cod. 179. 7-10, 188. 5-8). 


5! MM IV, 388. This document of Despot John Palaiologos is dated August in the 
eleventh indiction. Since John held the title of Despot from 1260 to 1275 (Ferancie, 
Despoti 16, 37) the indiction quoted fell in 1268. In 1299 Metritopoulos is referred to 
as deceased (Chil. Nr 13, 75-77). - According to Pseudo-Kodinos the logothete tod 
5pdpov was no longer an office in the middle of the fourteenth century (178. 24-27), 
so Clearly it was no longer an office here. 


52 Prodr, Nr 19, 1-2; Nr 20, 1-2. 
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Philanthropinos is mentioned as kephale of Lemnos.” As we shall 
shortly point out, the same was true, and indeed quite natural, with 
the kephalai of higher rank, the so-called kephalai-general. 

There were several concepts in Byzantium, mainly connected 
with the terminology of Eton, which derive from the same root _ 
as the expression kephale.™ With regard to one of these - 
kephalatikion - there can be no doubt that it is connected with the | 
office of kephale through its content. The exact nature of this con- 
nection has long been disputed by Byzantologists. The opinion has 
been expressed that the kephalatikion was the district administered 
by a kephale,” but this is not supported by the sources. Nor is the 
view, based on the fact that the kephalitikion was really a tax, that it _ 
appears in connection with taxes levied for the use of the kephale as 
head of the local administration. One can do no more than either 


3 Lavra Il, Nr 127, 16-17. 


¥* This was generally some kind of poll tax (Ke@dAauov, Kepahixdy, KepadtdtiKov, 
Kepadatixiov, KepaAntiov). Cf. Andréadés, Finances 24; Délger, Beitrage 50 ff.; 

Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 252 (= SD I, 57); Zakythinos, Crise 66. The most wide- 
spread was the xegdaAaov which could have the meaning of a tax in general (in which 
case the specific item was cited alongside it), and also a particular tax among many © 


others. Cf. G. Ostrogorsky, Die landliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen  __ 


Reiches im 10. Jahrh., Vierteljahrschr. f. Sozial - u. Wirtschaftsg. 20 (1927) 52 ff., 
105 (= SD II, 303, 348); Soloviev-MoSin 455 ff.; Dolger, Beitrage 49 ff/ see also Os- 
__ trogorsky’s review, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 41 (1927) 2022 (= SD II, 356)/; idem, 
Schatzk. 109. KepadAatov could also be the capital of the Byzantine debt to the Vene- | 
tians (MM III, 124, 148, 158 etc.) and also, it seems, a cadastral section. a 
Svoronos, Cadastre 57. | | | 


SS: Stein, Untersuchungen 21; Hesseabers Palaiologenzeit 69; Kirsten, Stadt 43. 


Heisenberg’s comparison with the middle Byzantine otpatny&tovcannotevenstand _ 
up to philological criticism, since it should be the kephalaton that would ‘have corres- — 


ponded to the stratigaton and the similar dukaton, and the author, paving seen this, — 
regrets that he has not found this form i in the sources. 


% Nélger, Beitrage 50, 50.n. 8; idem, Schatzk. 176 (the. otherliterature expressing the 
same opinion is cited); Zakythinos, Desp. II, 108, 205, 240; Ostrogorsky, Pronija 113 
(= SD I, 265); Medvedev, Mistra 59. The sources cited by the above writers (MM, 
VI, 121; Sathas, MB VI, 643. 6; Schatzk. Nr 63, 11, 18) do not indicate that the 
kephalatikion was a tax for the benefit of the mepHale: See also Stadtmiiller, 
Choniates 172 eee | | 
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believe or disbelieve these theories. However, a certain solution has 
already been suggested: that the duty and dignity of the kephale, 
the function he performed, and his position, are what is in fact de- 
noted by the word kephalatikion.*” 

It is in this sense that we should understand, as has been the 
case up till now, the remark that the unsuitable kephale of Jannina 
should be GAAdoontar &xd tod tovodtov Kegadatikiov, Kai dvt’ 
adtod néunntat Etepoc. However, this is not a solitary example, 
and we should also turn our attention to those which have so far 
been passed over. It is said in a charter that Alexios Tsamblakon, 
kephale of Serres and Popolia, received by the imperial horismos pet& 
tod torovtov KepaAatiktov Kai tiv adtd01 SnpLooaKtv SovAelav 
Kai évoxtv, while at about the same time a chrysobull of An- 
dronikos III defined the xegpaAatixiov as the duty of the kephale 
and the évox7) as the duty of the tax-collector.*” Andronikos Gemis- 
tos administered to nepi tO Kaotptov yapiov tiv Bpvor yopic 
ax tod Kaotpiov kepadatixiov.” There is a patriarchal sigillion 
which protects the monastery of Brontochion in the Peloponnesus 
from the interference of ecclesiastical dignitaries, tax officials and 
of cic tO Kegadatixiov edproxopévev.*! The «popular» version of 
the history of Niketas Choniates originated in a similar climate of 
ideas (see for example note 45), judging by the sentence: 
Kepadatixia Kai taco évoydc énadxteve Kai éndAci, which corres- 
ponds to the following in the original version: xai tag dpyac 
npobdPaddAgv cic 2Edvnow.” Cantacuzenus also has a characteristic 


7 Cf. Délger, Beitrage 50 ff (Amt); Dendias, Contribution 347, and to a certain ex- 
tent Zakythinos, Desp. II, 67; also Medvedev, op. cit. 59. 
58 MM V, 82 (1319). 


» Prodr. Nr 19, 15-16 (1326); Lavra III, Nr 118, aie ehe( oe?) ESreOT sae 
ter V,n. 124. 


ad ieee XpvadPovAdov 374. 14 (1449). 
°' MM I, 482 (1366). See also Zepos I, 582. 


6 Chon. vulg. 584. 11 B; cf. ibid., 268. 3 B. There is another explicit reference: td¢ 
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passage in his memoirs. Speaking of John Angelos taking over the 
administration of Thessaly, the imperial writer says: iva, édav 
rapadapy ta év tH nEproprope tijc BAaxiac kaotpa, Exn kai tadta 
cic 10 Kepadatixrov adtod dc Kai tiv Aountv BAayiav.© Finally in | 
the formula used for the appointment of a kephale it is stated that. 
the emperor dvatiOqoi t@ Kip N. 16 Kegadatixiov tod Kéotpov © 
N.% To this evidence we should certainly add one more item from 
Trebizond, which is the more significant ‘since references to 
kephalai in this area are extremely rare. The item in question comes" 
from the pen of the famous chronicler Panaretos, who states that 
Emperor eo iil epee tod Kepadatikion a certain John» 
Kabatsites.® | 
Naturally a kephalatikion of this kind should not be regarded 
as a phenomenon with a strictly. defined content and meaning, — 
since, to keep to the examples cited above, a local administrator, 
_ suchas the kephale of Janinna ,surely could not have the same status 
and privileges as the eoveramy of the whole of Thessaly. Hence the 


Rpartwpiac apyas = ta Kepadatixia (429. 1 B); Exi 1 ppoupfioar tiv Ltpovpprttav — 
= gic 6 kepadatixiov tij¢ Dtpoupnittngs (644. 7 B). There is also a specific combina- 
tion in the same source: tod< tag Sypootous dvalovvupévoug dpxds = TOUS 
Kepaddiac t@v Sypooiwv évéxov ae: 14. 3} 


Cant. 11153: 11321. 22-24. There are other Slaceti in this source expressing the same 
idea: 1 48. 1233. 5; ITT 53: 11 320. 20. 


“ Sathas, MB VI, 642. 11-12. A comparison of the formula deeantoane tod 
xepadatixiou dixaia (643. 6-7) with the formula from the document concerning the 
appointment of the demarchos of Constantinople: axattovpeva tic Snpapyiac Si- 
xaia (644. 3) shows very clearly that it is a duty that is being referred to here. Cf. also 
ta Sixata tod KepaAdatixion tic abtiic ydpac / MM III, 173 (= TIMIV, 104) which is 
repeated in the charters to Gemistos Plethon; see Chapter III, § 2e / and BaotArkov 
dixarov, Snpoctaxodv Sixatov etc. (cf. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 239). The emphasis is 
always on dikatov, and that «right» is in fact a tax. In the very centre of the administ- 
ration we have the peoactixév (Pseudo-Cod. 174. 5-9) as an analogy with the 
kephalatikion; this according to H.-G. Beck, Der byzantinische Ministerprasident, 
BZ 48 (1955) 314 ff. eed the prerogative of the first minister, the mesazon. Cf. also 
Esph. Nr 21 (= Esph.’ Nr 28, 13); Soloviev-Mo8in Nr 16, 36 (= Lavra Ill, Nr 128,22- 
23); Zepos I, 680; Millet, Inscriptions Nr 4, 20-21; Nr 5, 23. | . 


“* Ed. O. Lampsidis, Athens 1958, 73, 6. 
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content of the word kephalatikion mainly depends on concrete 
examples.© The similarities between these provide some charac- 
teristics common to the whole institution, but do not make it un- 
iform. 

(6) Appointment and dismissal 

The opinion has been expressed that the word kepaA can mean not 
only an official appointed by the emperor but also a local ruler 
(Machthaber) who has usurped that position.© This second possi- | 
bility may indeed have been desired or achieved during the period 
of appanage-formation, when state institutions were falling into pri- 
vate hands and the influence of the central government was becom- 
ing weaker (especially during the civil conflicts of the fourteenth 
century); nevertheless it cannot be regarded as a specific phenome- 
non within the administrative system. Genuine cases of the usurpa- 
tion of power lay outside it, and represented a political rather than 
an administrative problem. The establishment of members of pow- 
erful landowning families at the head of local areas of administra- 
tion was of course commonplace in the Palaiologian era, but they 
were appointed to these positions on the basis of an order from the 
ruler. Finally, the virtually independent appanage-holders were 
the emperor’s 5odA01, in the same way as ordinary officials.” For 


© The variant (ke@addtikov) used by Sphrantzes is quite clear and certainly does not 
mean a large landed estate as Heisenberg insisted (Palaiologenzeit 69) and later B. T. 
Gorjanov, Pozdnevizantijskij feodalism, Moscow 1962, 102. What we are concerned 
with here is administration in the widest sense of the word, as was noted by the most 
recent, Roumanian editor. Cf. Sphrantzes 68. 23-29, 254. 9, 278. 11, 530. 37. See also 


Medvedev, Mistra 58. 


*’ Kirsten, Stadt, 43. Dendias, Contribution 362 does not carry conviction when he 
asserts that the kephale could be elected by an assembly of the citizens. 


8 Cant. I 36: 1 172. 12: néAeow anégoterre (sc. emperor) éxitpdnous. MM V, 81 
(1319): 6 pédAdwv ebpioxeobat Spiop@ tij¢ Pactretac pou ic KepaAryv. 


° F. Délger (Schatzk. 151) established that there were no strict rules for the signa- 
tures of officials in late Byzantine times. An ideal signature would read as follows: 6 
50bA.0¢ tod Kpatatod (more rarely kpatatotatov - Lj. M) kai dyiov hudv av€évtovu 
Kai Baotdéwc (followed by the title and name). See also Theochardis, Katenavixta 
and Dion. 95. According to Délger, the oldest signature of this type dates from 1175 
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these reasons the kephale must in principle be eeparded as an impe- 
rial official or plenipotentiary. 7 

The sources contain concrete information about the existence — 
of the above-mentioned orders relating to the appointment of pro- 
vincial governors. In 1321 Theodore Synadinos was appointed gov- — 
ernor of Prilep by a prostagma of Andronikos II.” At about the 
same time Alexios Tsamblakon was appointed kephale of Serres 
and Popolia «by the horismos of my empire», being granted tax 
_ privileges together with this office.”! It is fortunate that the pro- 
totype of an order of this type, the so-called EvtaApa keqaAatikiov, 
has been preserved.” From its general appearance, and this is stres- 
sed in two passages in the text,” we can see that it belongs to the 
type of imperial document usually described as a prostagma, just as | 
in the cases of Synadinos and Tsamblakon. a 

This document does not contain any detailed information 
about the conditions leading to the appointment of a kephale; hence 
it is generally speaking impossible to gues the pre-history of such ap- 
pointments. However, where this is revealed to the historian in par- _ 
ticular instances, it is noneearle that buying and eons IS always in- | 
volved. | | 


(MM IV, 318). But er appanage-holders signed themselves in 1 exactly the same 
_way. Cf. Pantocr. Nr 5, 41-42; Nr 6, 173-74; Zogr. Nr 41, 24-26 ; Nr 42, 25-26. As was 
shown in Chapter I, the same formula was used, often without any reference toa 
specific office, by individuals close to members of the imperial family. Itundoubtebly | 
had its origin in personal, feudal relanouships: 2 and then became the hallmark of 
members of the stratum of officials. : 


™ Cant. 1 17: 186. 25-87. 2. 
1 Prodr. Nr 19, 15-16 (1326). 


? Ed. Sathas, MB VI, 642-643. - Two manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Cod. Paris. graec. 2509, fol. 170 and 2511, fol. 1-6) contain the relevant formulas, 
_ mainly in imperial edicts, concerning the appointment of individuals to positions of 
authority in the provinces and the conferring of certain dignities (ed. Sathas, op. cit. 
641-653). The time when they were issued cannot be precisely determined, but the 
terminology certainly corresponds to that of the Palaiologian era, most of all to four- 
teenth-century charters. . 


us Sathas. op. cit. 642. 11, 643. 9. 
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The trade in offices and positions had been a characteristic fea- 
ture of Byzantine life from the earliest times to such an extent that in 
the tenth century official tarifs were instituted for this traffic.” 
Under the Palaiologoi this custom became extremely widespread, 
perhaps more so than ever before; and the more far-sighted among 
contemporaries, right at the beginning of this period, regarded it as 
the main cause of the unhappy condition of the state administra- 
tion.” Naturally these general conditions frequently determined 
the path followed and the means used to obtain the position of 
kephale. As we have seen, the so-called «popular» version of the 
history of Nicetas Choniates, which certainly took shape some time 
after the original, speaks of the widespread sale of kephalatikia. It is 
in the same sense that we must understand the actions of John Can- 
tacuzenus and Syrgiannes who, in the twenties of the fourteenth 
century, obtained the right to administer certain areas in Thrace 
from the imperial government in return for a money payment.” 
Much later, in 1343, the protokynigos John Vatatzes bought the 
post of governor of resnon from the regent, Anne of mavOys 
for a large sum of money.” 

Obviously there were many more such cases than those that 
have left some trace in the sources. Charters never mention such 
practices, and historians confine themselves to examples involving 


™ The basic work is G. Kolias, Amter-und Wirdenkauf im frith-und mittelbyzantini- 
schen Reich, Athens 1939. For later work cf. R. Guilland, Vénalité et favoritisme a 
Byzance, REB 10 (1952, ed. °53) 35-46; P. Goubert, Un probléme mondial: la véna- 
lité des offices, Annales, Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations 8 (1953) 210-214. 


” Pachym. II, 208. 4-15. Cf. Bréhier, Institutions 156; Ostrogorsky, History 500. 
Also after Pachymeres some intellectuals in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
describe the sale of offices and corrupt practices in the administration in general, usu- 
ally in very critical terms. Cf. Greg. VII 6: 1317. 14-16; IX 6: 1 426. 2-4; 1. Sevéenko, 
Nicolas Cabasilas’ «Anti-Zealot» Discourse: A Reinterpretation, DOP 11 (1957) 92, 
§ 5. 1-3; M. Mazaris, Aiddoyos vexpixéc, ed. A. Ellissen, Analekten der mittel-und 
neugriechischen Literatur, Leipzig 1860, IV, I, p. 198. 99, §5. 


* Greg. VIII 4: 1 302. 3-7. 


” Greg. XIV 11: 11 741. 10. 
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eminent individuals or important regions. After Nikephoros Gre- | 
goras their interest in this subject disappears, and only the isolated 
protests of intellectuals bear witness to financial transactions in con- 
nection with official appointments, but without giving precise de- 
tails (see, for example, note 75). 


We know less about the length of time the kephalai held office, and 
how this ended, than we do about their appointment. Certain 
known examples show that provincial governors were changed © 
quite quickly; we may quote only some of the most characteristic 
examples: Theodore Padyates, Constantine Tzyrapes and John 

Balsamon on Lemnos between 1303 and 1321 (see p. 113); the pro- 

tostrator Theodore Synadinos, already mentioned several times, 
who in the course of his stormy career was governor of Mesembria, 
Prilep, Constantinople and Thessalonica; and the panhypersebas- 

tos John Palaiologos, who was three times governor of the region of © 
Thessalonica.”* However, these and all other similar examples do 
not make it possible to see any regular interval of time in the change 
of the kephalai. It is true that the Chronicle of the Morea shows that 
at the end of the thirteenth century a new kephale was appointed 
every year in Byzantine Morea (kaOac Evi 16 oWvnGec Kai Kdpvet 6 
Baciiéag Kai nica ypdvov Keqadty dAAdaoEt otdv Mopéav);” 
but no other examples of this are found anywhere in the sources. tad 
However, there are examples of the opposite. : 


™ This was the rule in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, according to Dol/ger. 
Chronologisches - Prosopographisches 311; J. Verpeaux, Contribution a l'étude de _ 
l'administration byzantine: peadGwv, BSI 16 (1955) 292; Raybaud, Gouvernement 
200. - Of the panhypersebastos John it is said: oby GxaE GAAG Kai dic Kai tpic... émt- 
poxevoas (Cant. I 43: 1 209. 9-10). For a similar situation in Nicaea, see Angelov, K 
voprosu fem 63 ff. , | 


* Ed. Schmitt. London 1904, vv. 8693-8694. 


” Nevertheless A. Soloviev, Les diplémes grecs de Ménoikeon attribués aux souve- 
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John Komnenos Cantacuzenus administered Thrakesion (as 
dux) from 1244 to 1247;®' Basil Metritopoulos was in Almyros at 
least in 1267 and 1268;5* Michael Monomachos was in Thessalonica 
at the beginning of the thirties of the fourteenth century;® Theo- 
dore Synadinos was in Thessalonica from the beginning of 1340 to 
the summer of 1342.% Moreover it is not impossible that the last two 
might have stayed in their posts longer but for exceptional and un- 
foreseen circumstances: the death of Stephen Gavrilopoulos caused | 
Monomachos to become governor of Thessaly, and the Zealot 
movement in Thessalonica forced Synadinos to leave the city. In 
any case, even in the Morea, yearly appointments of kephalai had 
long ceased, at least since 1308." The above-mentioned document 
relating to the appointment of a kephale says nothing about their 
length of service and we must assume that this was not decided in 
advance. The reason for leaving the post must always have been de- 
cided separately for each case. 

With the exception of John Kabatsites in Trebizond, who was 
dismissed by Emperor Alexios III (see p. 122), in Byzantium itself 
there is no example of a kephale known by name being dismissed, 
although there is evidence that dismissals were not infrequent. In 
his privilege to Janinna, Andronikos II expected to see the local 
kephale dismissed for seriously overstepping the limits of his au- 


rains byzantins et serbes, Byz. 9 (1934) 312 considers that the kephalai were changed 
On principle almost every year. 


"MM IV, 183 (1244: Délger, Patmos Kaiserurkunden 350, 365), 139 (1245: Délger. 
Chronologisches - Prosopographisches 312), 217 (1247: Dédlger, ibid., 309). On 
J.K.C. See Ahrweiler, Smyme 144 ff. 

*. MM IV, 386-88. For the dating see n. 51. 

“Cf. Barisié, Monomah 231. 

* Ibid., 230 n. 45. 

8S Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. 11, 63 ff. For a series of Serbian kephalai in Serres who are 


known to have served more than one year, though their exact period of office is not 
known see Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast 93, n. 51. 
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thority, and another appointed i in his place. Dismissals of this kind 
for disobedience certainly occurred throughout the country. In the 
reign of the next ruler, Andronikos III, the second prostagma deal- 
ing with supreme judges confirmed their right to dismiss a kephale 
who made difficulties for them in the performance of their duties, or 
whom they had accused of a crime.® In such cases, the trespasser 
could be thrown into prison and severely punished, as was ordained 
in the prostagma of Michael Vill on the methods of administering 
the state (1272).™ 
Promotion, dismissal for wrong-doing, changes on the throne, 

whether peaceful or arising from the civil wars of this stormy cen- 
tury, were certainly the most frequent reasons which caused the 
_ kephalai to leave their posts. The systematic annual replacement of 

_kephalai in the Morea cannot be regarded as a general rule even be- 
fore 1308, since such instances were otherwise unknown in late 
Byzantine times. Nor would they be in keeping with the spirit of an 
age in which the kephale became a permanent office which gradu- 
ally acquired hereditary elements.® It is interesting to note that in 
fact the scene of this development was the Morea, as we shall see 
below. 
(c) The rank of the kephale and his area of jurisdiction 
The word xepad1) does not tell us much in itself, even if we leave 
aside those of its meanings which are of no interest in studying the - 
administrative apparatus. In order to understand the kephale as 
part of this, it is therefore important to define the type of adminis- 


“MM V,82(1319). The demosin an urban community could not remove the kephale 


from office as Kirsten thinks, Stadt.43. The populace could only complain, and the -_ 


decision remained in the emperor's hands. 

*? Zepos 1, 582. 7 

“Ed. Heisenberg. Palaiologenzeit 40. 66-73. _ 

The fact that the position was permanent is indicated by Cantacuzenus’ remark that 
mandates to provincial administrators were always renewed when there was a change 


on the throne, together with a new oath of allegiance (Cant. 12: 116. 8-13, ef. ibid. III 
85: T1528. 14-25). 
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trative unit, or the scope of the area entrusted to his administration. 
We can understand why Byzantologists in the process of studying the 
kephale, have often debated this question with particular attention. It will 
be useful to recall the most convincing of the solutions proposed, both 
those made casually and those which have been the result of more 
prolonged study. 

It has been stressed on a number of occasions that the kephale 
was the governor of a town, primarily the head of its military garri- 
son.” But there have been researchers who have interpreted his 
we more widely, and emphasised the scope of the kephale’s au-_ 
thority as the administrator of a district, usually not precisely de- 
fined.”! These differences proceed more from uncertainty than 
from any firmly thought-out viewpoints, and they should have dis- 
appeared as a point of view of those historians who have grasped 
that a schematic approach is an unfortunate solution. Hence the 
idea that the kephale could have been either the governor of a for- 
tress, of a town or of an entire province.” But this division too is 
fundamentally artificial. All these solutions in fact contain parts of 
the truth. | | 

The basic organisational forms in the Palaiologian administra- 
tion, as was shown in the previous chapter, were the katepanikia 
or units which, by their appearance, belonged to the same type. 
Their inconsiderable area was limited to the surroundings of asingle 
town or two neighbouring towns, but occasionally no particular 
centre is known. There are a large number of examples (see Chap- 


” Millet, Inscriptions inédites 465; St. Novakovic, Zakonik Stefana Dugana (The 
Zakonik of Stephen Dugan), Belgrade 1898, 253; J. Gerasimovic, Staro srpsko pravo 
(Old Serbian Law), Belgrade 1925, 148; A. Adamantios, Ta Xpovixa tod Mopéac, 
AIEE 6, (1901) 461; Kirsten, Stadt 43. According to Tafrali’s artificial division (Thes- 
salonique 52) they would be separate xegadatikevovtes KaoTpON. 


" Jireéek, Gesetzbuch 209 ff.; Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 68 ff.; Kugeas, 
XpvoadPovadAov 381 ; | 


9? J. Ph. Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaisertums von Trapezunt, Munich 1827, 323; 
Zakythinos, Chrysobulle 53; Délger, Beitrage 50 (the k. of a theme or a katepanik- 
ion). Angold, Govern. in Exile 293 rightly comments that the new organisation was 
not fully developed. 
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ter II, note 134), which show that the kephale was in fact the head of 


an agglomeration of the katepanikion type. Since these agelomera- 
tions were generally named after the town towards which they 


gravitated and round which they took shape, so their governor was 


usually described as the kephale of the (kdotpov, ténxovu, n6AEM¢) Of _ 
Serres, Jerissos, Zichnai, Berat, Berroia, etc.” The governors of the 
Aegean islands, regarded as administrative units, were also 
kephalai (see Chapter IT, § 3). | | 
The position of the kephale shows that the town (Constan- 
tinople and Thessalonica were special cases) and its surrounding 
district formed a single entity from the administrative point of view. 
The suitability of these units to the general conditions of the times, 
regardless of the fact that they were the primary cells of an or- 
ganism, existing according to the nature of things rather than parts _ 
of a system created by an act of will from the centre, caused them to 
be a characteristic phenomenon, at least in the European parts of 
the Empire. Thus the Byzantines usually understood the word 
kephale to mean the administrator of such a unit. They were the 
- KEgaAatiKedovtes mentioned in many charters, who were forbid- 
den in the immunity formulas - and it is mainly in this way that we 
learn about them - to «disturb» the owners of large estates, whether 
lay or ecclesiastical. When they are not explicitly identified, their 
status is revealed by a chance remark relating to the territory which 
was the field of their activity: cic tov sipnpévov ténov (év th 
toost@ tong, év tf toiadty yopg)™, exeioe,” tHv SnAw—Evtav ~ 
(cipnpévev) kdotpov (kai katenavixiwv) - yopav,” év toigétépoig 


** We may add that, in addition to the prostagma concerning the appointment of the 
kephale, a patriarchal directory towards the end of the fourteenth century (between _ 
1379 and 1388) speaks of kephalai being at the head of towns. Cf. Darrouzés, Ek- — 
thésis néa, 58.1. | - | | 


MM V, 86; Theocharidis Nr 1, 83 (= Regel Nr 3, p. 12); Prodr. Nr 26, 71: Chil. Nr - 
72, 17, Ross. Nr 21, p. 174; Zogr. Nr 26, 86-87; Soloviev-Moéin Nr 25, 36-37. | 


* Zogr. Nr 32, 40, 56; Prodr. Nr 46, 16 (= Soloviev-Mo&in Nr 27, 24); MM VI, 249; 
Sakkelion, XpvadPovdda abtoxpatopixd, AIEE 2 (1885) 614. 


_ % Soloviev-Mogin, Nr7, 114; Nr 12, 86-87 (= Xer. Nr 25, 44); Nr 13, 80; MM V, 167; 
| aap 582; Lavra III, Nr 130, 22. | | 
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(torovtotc) téroIG (yaparc),”” tod ténov,” et cetera.” In addition 
these kephalai are usually the only administrative functionaries 
whom we find mentioned in charters. Taken together with the other _ 
factors mentioned, this also shows that the entire administrative or-_ 
ganisation in the interior of the country rested on them and - dis- 
tricts. 

It is well known that there are items of information in the 
sources which:stress the existence of two types of kephalai, depend- 
ing on the extent of the territory under them: the kaQ8oAuKy or 
repiéyouoa Kegan, and the kind of kephale who performed his 
duties pepikdc. There is no doubt that the latter category comprised 
the heads of katepanikia or similar agglomerations, and that they 
were the most numerous holders of this office. It is rather more 
difficult to define the position and subject territory of the «general» 
kephale, and to measure him against a yardstick which would be 


valid for the whole state. '*! 
*x* * * 


” Soloviev-Mosin Nr 8, 106-107; Chil. Nr 41, 138; Nr 42, 33; Regel Nr 4, p. 18. 


%® MM VI, 187; Prodr. Nr 23, 14. 


” For the possibility that these expressions denote katepanikia see Chapter II, § 2. In 
Serbian documents the «gradski» kephalai correspond to those described 
(Novakovié, Zak. spom. 392, 452), Some of these are known: the kephalai of Prilep, 
Prizren, Skoplje, KoZale, Vranje, Pri8tina, and Stip (op. cit. 509, 683, 704, 415,490, 
428). See also St. Novakovic, Villes et cités du Moyen Age dans l'Europe occidentale 

et dans la Péninsule Balcanique, Archiv f. slav. Phil. 25 (1903) 333 ff. There is a 
specific expression  KepaAT tod ywpiov (Chil. Nr 30, 8-9) which lies outside the | 
scope ofo our investigations. 7 


' Outside the provincial administration the expression pepixai xepadddec denotes 
the commanders of certain units in the army. Cf. Pseudo-Cod. 251. 12. _ 


'! The solutions suggested so far are not satisfactory. Stein, Untersuchungen 22 con- 
siders that in the sources pepikds Kepadatikevwv is confused with the katepan and 
the kaBoAtkds x. with the dux, i.e. they are synonyms. According to Voiazidis, 

Xpovikov I, 162 the kephalai were the commanders of fortresses, and a «general» 
kephale resided in the Principal fortress ofa district'as theircommander. Zakythinos, 
Desp. II, 70 seems to combine both these opinions in his conclusion that «local» 
kephalai were préposés 4 l’'administration des forteresses, while the «general» | 
kephalai were the heirs of the duces of the themes and inherited all their functions. 
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The question of the «general» and local kephalai and the relations 
between them, regarded from an institutional point of view, can be 
seen most clearly in Byzantine Morea, where an abundance of Pre 
cise details in the sources have made complete solutions possible. !° 
We will mention these briefly, without dwelling on particular in indi- 
viduals. 

On Peloponnesian soil the Byzantine restoration led to the cre- 
ation of «... the most important and vital of later Byzantium’s pos- 
sessions».'°? The compactness and geographical isolation of this re- 
gion gave birth to a special political and administrative creation — 
which the emperor solemnly described as 1 kata tiv TeAondv- 
vyoov YOpa kai ta Kdotpa tic Bactietac pov. '% The kephalai who — 
operated these received the apparently polarised epithets of — 
KaGOALKas and pepiKds.'® Or, to put it more clearly: (an immunity 
holder must not be disturbed by) edptoxopévon eic Ka8oAKiv Kai 
TEPLEXOVOAV KEQAATV tic Kata THV TeAonévvnoov TAONG Yapas _ 
Kai TOV K&OTPOV tic BaclAelac pov, odte napd tivoc GAAOov thv &v 
adti Katé ténous Kepadattixevdvtav.' As one might expect and — 
has rene pen noted, these latter were subordinate toa ee 7 
kephale. '°” , 
The kephalai of the Morea with their residence at Mistra ad- 


we Thanks to Zakythinos, Desp. Hi, 59-71. 

Wg Ostrogorsky, Immunitet 93 (=s SD I, 462). | 

4 Millet, Inscriptions Nr 2, 37: Nr 3, 39; Nr 4, 20-21; Nr 5, 23, 28. my 
"5 Ibid:, Nr 14, 23-24. - 


_ %% Zisios, “Entypagai 546 is Zepos I, 675). See also Millet, op. cit. Nr 2, 37 1(= | 


Zisios, op. cit. 458); Nr 3, 39 (= Zisios , op. cit. 457). The first was also kephaleévty, 


TT. (MM I, 52), tij¢ kata thv IT. xdpac xai tv Kadotpov (Zepos I, 684) etc. The | 
Chronicle of the Morea in the famous. verse 8675 has the expression neptéxovod | 


 Kepaht. 


(07 Millet, Inscriptions Nr 4, 21 (= Zislos, o op. cit. 551); Nr 5, 5.236 Zepos I, 683; 
Zisios, op. cit. 554): tHv Ox’ abtovs (sc. general kephalai) kata témouc pepikdv 
évézav. See J. Voiazidis, ‘O Sa10¢ Agévttos 6 MovepBacaens, Athens 1923, 3. 
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ministered the country from 1262 to 1349.' We have seen (§2b) 
that at first they changed every year, and that about 1308 their 
period of service became undefined. In addition the office of 
kephale of the Morea was usually assigned to members of the impe- 
rial family or families close to it, such as Andronikos Palaiologos 
Asen and the father of the future Emperor John VI Can- 
tacuzenus.'” Thus only a single step was needed to create an appan- 
age held by sons of the emperor, with the title of despot. 


Fifty years before they took over Thessaly, and as soon as they had _ 
seized part of it, the Palaiologoi brought in the pinkernes Raoul 

Komnenos as kephale tij¢ MeydAns BAayiac.'' But it is not until 
1332 that we can speak of the restoration of Byzantine power over 
the greatest part of Thessaly.''! That year the last great independent 
ruler of Thessaly, Stephen Gavrilopoulos, died and Byzantine 
troops captured his territory after a series of short clashes with their 
Epirot rivals. The first to enter was the eparch Michael 
Monomachos, governor of Thessalonica, then the Emperor An- 


8 Zakythinos, Desp. II, 61, who discusses this institution in detail, including the pro- 

sopographical aspect (61 ff.), suggests the year 1348 for the transformation of the 

Morea into an appanage. However see Lj. Maksimovié, Polititka uloga Jovana 

Kantakuzina posle abdikacije (The political role of John Cantacuzenus after his abdi- 
cation), ZRVI 9 (1966) 147 n. 31, 


109 Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. I, 68 ff.; II, 64. 
110 MIM IV, 420 (1276). 


"'! Cf. Ostrogorsky, History 507 f. The date is according to the latest results of 
Barisicé, Monomah 217 ff., 224. - Before this there is a reference to the unsuccessful 
attempt to make John Cantacuzenus governor, which failed on account of the resis- 
tance of the people of Thessaly. Cf. Nicol, Cantacuzenus 36 ff. During the time be- 
fore the final conquest of Thessaly there was also a certain Voutomites as kephale 
(Bees, Ppdappata Nr 18, 17). 
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dronikos arrived in person to finish the job.''? The enterprising and _ 
energetic Monomachos was appointed governor of Byzantine Thes- 
saly with his headquarters in Larissa.'” | 

Cantacuzenus describes Monomachos in his new position sim-— 
ply as epitropos of Thessaly.''* Fortunately other sources are more 
explicit. In a document issued by a contemporary metropolitan of 
Larissa named Antony, the governor of Thessaly is described as" 
REpléyOuGa KEMAAT who, on instructions from the emperor, or- 
dered his brother George to conduct an investigation into a prop- 
erty dispute.'> Much later, in a patriarchal sigillion of 1393, the 
former eparch Michael Monomachos is referred to as 6 ic KEQOATV 
EdpLloKOpEVOS Ths xOpacs BAayiac.'' 

Monomachos remained in his high position until 1342, when 
Cantacuzenus’ supporters drove him out as a champion of the re- 
gency in Constantinople.'"’ At the end of the same year, after a 
short period under Michael Gavrilopoulos as an independent ruler, 
he was succeeded by Cantacuzenus’ nephew John Angelos, a a 
former governor of Kastoria.!"® ane 7 


"2 Cant. 1128: 1473. 15-474, 9. 


'3 Vojazidis, Xpovixov I, 163: NM i, 41. On this interesting individual, cf. Voi- 
azidis, op. cit. 156-66; Bansic, Monomah. _+ | 


"S Cant. It 31: II 190. 23-191. is 


"5 Bees, Fra uite Nr 18, 8-11 (June 1 1340; Voiazidis, op. cit. 159-161). In the: same i 
_ document there is also a reference to kepaAattixtov tig BAayias (17). 


"6 Several very inaccessible editions of this sigillion have ‘appeared, based on diffe- 
_ rent manuscripts. For this reason Voijazidis, op. cit. 157 again published all the var- 
tant readings. It is his version that is cited here. 


"7 Barigié, Monomah 227 ff. 


(8 For the date now proposed instead of 1343 see Bariéic¢, op. cit. 228, 228 n. 38. For 


_ John Angelos, see Nicol, Cantacuzenus 147-48. On the title of sebastokrator which __ : 


he held just before the end of his life (1347/48) see B. Ferjancic, Sevastokratori u Viz- 
antiji, ZRVI 11 (1968) 184 ff. -Gavrilopulos is known only from one charter (MM V, 
_ 260-61). For the fact that this charter was issued in 1342 cf. Barisié, op. cit. 227, n. 36. 
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While Monomachos was probably the same kind of «general» 
kephale as his colleagues in the Morea, the powers of his successor 
Angelos extended beyond the scope of this office. The best evi- 
dence of these changes is the charter relating to the appointment of 
John Angelos; this has not been preserved but the content is related 
in Cantacuzenus’ memoirs.'” 

After suddenly being acknowledged as emperor among the 
magnates of Thessaly, Cantacuzenus issued a chrysobull appointing 
his nephew «kephale for life over the towns and lands of Thes- 
saly».!° Of the fourteen items in this chrysobull, the following are 
of particular interest: (a) although the authority of John Angelos 
was not hereditary, it could be taken over by his descendants, sub- 
ject to the emperor’s approval; (b) Angelos should conduct himself 
towards the Catalans and Latins in the Peloponnesus («beyond Pat- 
ras») according to the needs of the emperor’s policies; (c) if the em- 
peror is personally leading his troops in the western part of the Bal- 
kans, Angelos must come to his aid with all the forces at his dis- 
posal, but if the campaign moves east of Christoupolis, then he is to 
collect as many troops as he can without creating serious problems; 
(d) if any town or district submits to him, Angelos may indepen- 
dently appoint a kephale (Expy G&deiav abty tattew sic Kepadty 
idroppsopac, Sv dv &eArjoerev?! It is unnecessary to point out that 
these injunctions depict the relationship of an overlord and his vas- 
sal, holder of an appanage, and one with a considerable degree of 
independence too, rather than that of a head of state and the gover- 
nor of a province. 12 


"9 Cant. HI 53: 1312. 15-322. 15. 


Eis xegad iv tov Kdotpwv Kai yopav BAaxiac é—’ Spe tic Cris adtob (11 320. 2- 

3). Cf. also ibid. 11312. 5-6, 320. 19-23, 322. 10-11; Greg. XIII 6: 11657. 7-8: hyaye ta 
Tv Oettara@v xpayyata. According to the charter this included the Thessalian 
towns which still had to be captured (321. 22-24). Jireéek, Istorija I, 266 included 
Epirus in the domain of John Angelos, and this error was perpetuaded in historical 
literature for a long time. | 


'2" Cant. HI 53: 11 322. 6-7. 


'2? For other similar opinions see: Ostrogorsky, History 514; idem, Aristocracy 23; 
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Unfortunately the possibility of studying the process by which 
the powers of the governor of Thessaly became similar to private 
concerns comes to a sudden end with John Angelos. He soon died, 
in 1348, and Tsar DuSan did not fail to take advantage of the oppor 
tunity to seize his territory without s serious losses. a | | 


Byzantine Morea and Thessaly were clearly defined entities from 
the geographical and historical point of view; hence it is understand- 


able that they became single administrative units,andthereissome- __ 


thing spontaneous about the appearance of their «general» 
kephalai. However, there are some holders of this title whose dis- 
tricts are less clearly defined, and whose boundaries are much har- 
der to determine. i | 

In actual fact, outside the Morea and Thessaly there are few : 
charters in which the difference between «general» and «local» 
kephalai is stressed. However, when this is done, it is usually in the 
formula which forbids officials to interfere in estates protected by 
immunity, and simply states that this injunction embraces those 
who perform the duty of kephale either xaOoAiKxédg or pepixisc.'™ 


_ Zakythinos, Processus 508 ff. In all probability John Angelos behaved in the same 
way towards the landowners of pnesaly Cf. A. Soloviev. Eesoalljste archonty 165, 
167. : | 


'3 Jireéek, Istorija 1226; Soloviev, op. cit. 166. In addition to Jiretek’s account, Ser- 
bian rule in Thessaly has also been described by Voiazidis, Xpovixév I, 166-175. The 
last Serbian ruler, John Uros, was succeeded by Caesar Alexios Angelos Philan- 
thropinos, but Thessaly was then no longer part of Byzantium. | a 


a4 Zogr. Nr 27, 72; Nr 33, 79; Nr 34, 90; Soloviev-Mogin Nr 11, 70; Nr 16, 34-36. The 
expressions KepoAddov KaQoAixdv and pepixdv Coundvev (Soloviev-Mogin Nr 23, | 
15/ = Prodr. Nr 43, 10/) are isolated examples. However in Serbia not a single «gen- 
eral» kephale is known by name; but even if the facts cited have no concrete value, 
there is no doubt as to their general importance. Cf. Soloviev-Mo%in Nr 16, 36 (= 
Lavra IH, Nr 128, 22-23: ka@oAikd xepadatixia). On the other hand in Serbian char- 
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Less frequently there ts a reference to the district in which they op- 
erate, as for example: kegaAatixevdévtov kata kaipovs KaBodAikds 
ij pepikdds cic tov ténov Leppéov te xai Ziyvac,'” or tdv te Kata 
Kaipovds KaBOAIKds F pepikds év tH torovt@ tén@ (sc. Zichna) 
Kegadatixevovtwv.'2° However, cases such as the one quoted 
above, which enumerate the estates enjoying immunity, simply in- 
dicate the possibility that one particular place was included in the 
larger area of jurisdiction of the «general» kephale, which still re- 
mains unidentified. The only thing that is shown to be certain is the 
existence of such kephalai in the district of Strymon and in 
Macedonia in general, but nothing further. On the other hand, the 
few and scattered items of information cited suggest that outside the 
Morea and Thessaly, the institution of «general» kephalai did not 
have a continuous history, nor did it acquire established forms in a 
particular territory. In fact only a few individuals are known who 
can be regarded as holders of this title. 

In September 1322 Andronikos II ordered the grand :char- 
tularios Andronikos Cantacuzenus to summon a court composed of 
lay and ecclesiastical archons in order to determine the boundaries | 
between the estates of the monastery of St John the Prodrome and 
those of Iberon. Cantacuzenus had to do this in his capacity as 
KEgaAn Bodepod kai MoovvondAeac, Leppav kai Ltpvpodvoc Ett te 
thic yOpac Kpacofac.'”’ But in another document issued between 


ters the relationship between the kephale and the Zupan is not consistently defined: 
KepaAatixevovtec Coundvot (Soloviev-Mogin Nr 11, 56; Nr 18, 92-93: cf. Schatzk. Nr 
125), but obte Counavoc, obte kepadr (Soloviev-MoSsin Nr 28, 50 / = Lavra HII, Nr 
140, 22 /, cf. Schatzk. Nr 126). Jirecek, Gesetzbuch 209 has shown that from time to 
time it could happen in a particular district that the kephale pushed out the Zupan. 
The fact that the two terms were often synonymous in the Serbian state is indicated 
by an item of information in the Chronicle of Ioannina - Bizancio y Espafia II, El 
legado de la basilissa Maria y de los despotas Thomas y Esau de Joannina, ed. S. C. 
Estopanan, Barcelona 1943, XXIII, 6-7 (=T6 Xpovixdv tav ‘loavvivev, ed. L. I. 
Vranoussis, Exetnpic to} Mecatwvixot “Apyetou 12 (1962) c. 23, p. 91, 14-16). 


"5 Prodr. Nr 6, 12-13 (1313). 
* Soloviev-Mosin Nr 3, 18-19 (= Prodr. Nr 40, 12) (1345/46). 


'27 Prodr. Nr 11, 1-2. On the earlier erroneous attribution of this charter to Tsar 
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1328 and 1331 it is said of Andronikos Cantacuzenus, who had 
meanwhile been promoted to the rank of protovestiarites, that he 
had formerly been the kephale tod téxov t&v Leppav.'* At the 
same time a certain Demetrios Angelos Metochites is referred to as 

a recent (aptiwc) kephale tod abt6@1 ténov tHv Leppév.'2? | : 
| The only possible explanation of these discrepancies, and 
clearly they are real differences, is that Cantacuzenus administered 
from Serres a region considerably larger than the katepanikion of 
Serres. Most probably he was kephale of a temporary agglomera- 
tion which ceased to exist after his departure. By the time it came to — 
be a mere remembrance, Cantacuzenus was spontaneously men- 
tioned with a somewhat different version of the title then held by his 
successors in Serres, who were ney the rulers of the katepanik- 
ion.'? 
| Andronikos Cantacuzenus was no longer performing his duties 

in Serres in 1324, since we find him then, already promoted to pro- 
tobestiarites, in the capacity of Byzantine ambassador in Venice. '*! 
The next year, 1325, part of his former district was included in anew 
agglomeration under the control of Theodore Palaiologos (kepaar 
Bodepod cai Moovvonddews, Ett XprotovundAsws Kai tv nepi 
adtd).'3? We do not know how long this lasted. However, it is cer- 
tain that Palaiologos was the superior of Alexios Tsamblakon, 


DuéSan with the date 1353, see Dé/ger, Urkunden 42. For the career of Andronikos — 
Cantacuzenus cf. Nicol, Cantacuzenus 152-54. Guillou (Prodr. 60, n. 1) has iden- 
tified Krasova with Achladochori ( Krousovon) north-east of Siderokastron, some 30 
km. north of Serres, between Strymen and Mesta. See Mosin, Akti 208 n. 19. 


_ ®* Prodr. Nr 23, 13. Guillou (p. 85) rightly concludes that the position in the previous _ 
document is intended. | | 


"9 Ibid., 14-15. 
'® However see Lemerle, Philippes 226 n. 1, who has not noticed this. 
'" Nicol, Cantacuzenus 153. 


"2 MM V, 117. Date according to eae Urkunden 33 ff. For Th. P. see 
Papadopoulos, Genealogie, Nr itl. 
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kephale of Serres (1326), though not with any great authority; this 
shows that Serres was later included in his district. * 

In the first half of the fourteenth century we find other similar 
creations.'* Thus the future grand stratopedarches, Sphrantzes 
Palaiologos, was for a short time (1334) entrusted with authority 
(4px) over the towns of Soskon, Devre, Staridola and Chleri- 
non.'> At about the same time in Berat and other Albanian towns 
there are references to a whole series of governors of more exten- 
sive areas - the district of one of them is even.defined as Oépa. tfc 
Aticews - and consequently, they probably enjoyed an appropriate 
status. 

The only thing the agglomerations discussed above have in. 
common is that they differ from the katepanikia in extent, that is, in 
the majority of cases at least they consisted of several katepanikia. 
However, they lacked the stability which would entitle them to be 
ranked with Thessaly or the Morea. Their governors cannot be dis- 
tinguished from «local» kephalai, except by the larger number of 
districts under their control. However, there are some rather diffe- 
rent examples. | 

In a charter issued by the supreme judges in 1375 concerning 
the rights of the Vatopedi monastery under the will of a certain 
Sarandinos were included, among the documents on which these 


'*’ Prodr. Nr 19, 26-29. It can be seen from the same document that Voleron and Ser- 
res were also under the control of Th. Palaiologos (21). 


'4 We certainly should not include here districts such as Trilission, Vrontos and 
Stenimachos-Tsepaine which are well known to us. Likewise in 1326 Alexios Tsamp- 
lakon was only head of two katepanikia, Serres and Popolia: kepaA} tijc Beoc@otov 
ndéAews Leppav, GAAG 81) Kai tHv Kdotpwv Kai tig yOpac Monod ias (Prodr. Nr 19, 
1-2; Nr 20, 1-2 ). A year or two later, even when he had the higher title of grand 
papias, he was most probably kephale of Zichnai(Cant. 1 52: 1262. 15). For similar 
cases in the thirteenth century cf. Angelov, K voprosu fem 62. | 


'5 Cant. 11 25: 1 454. 1-5. Cf. Chapter II, n. 93. 
'% See above Chapter II. pp. 64 ff. - A similar situation can also be found in the thir- 


teenth century: c. 1259 Theodotos Kalothetos was dux of Thrakesion, Pyrgion, Kaloé 
and Melanoudion. Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 50 n. 4; Afhrweiler, Smyrne 147. 
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rights were based, ta mpdc tobcs Kata Kaipots nEpleKktiKds THI 
Avoews kepadatikedovtasc, tov te Lupytavvny, tov Lipytv Kai 
"Avibpoévixov ‘Aodvnyv tov Madaorsyov, dnoAvbévta Ocia npoo- 
taypata. 27 

; The short and stormy career of Syrgiannes Palaiologos Philan- | 
thropinos, full of ups and downs and ending with his violent death, 
is well known, thanks to the researches of S. Binon.'"* Hence it is re- 
latively easy to determine the period of his life and the function to 
which the above-mentioned charter of the judges refers. It is in com- 
plete agreement with the evidence of a prostagma of Andronikos III 
issued in October 1330, a document long unknown to scholars, in. 
which the emperor instructs Syrgiannes to investigate a dispute over 
land between the monks of Esphigmenou and the inhabitants of Re- 
ntina and give a decision.” According to the address of the pros- 
tagma, Syrgiannes was the emperor’s son-in-law - and kegaAt tv 
Kata Sve. Kéotpov Kai yopav adtijc (sc. tig BactAetac pov).!@ 
At the same time, 1329/30, Cantacuzenus twice described him as _ 
OTpATHyOs tic Eonépac and later says that he held tij¢ EonEpac TH. 

épyxiv.*! om to Gregoras, cia then held “ anvt- 


'57 Theocharidis Nr 4, 85-87. The charter of the supreme judges is cited inextensoina — 
judicial decision given by a court in Thessalonica in June 1375 (Nr 4). Two items of in- 
ternal evidence indicate the date: (a) John Cantacuzenus is a monk, (b) there is are- _ 
ference to his letter written 47 years previously, after his entry into Thessalonica with 
the late emperor and his «brother». This undoubtedly refers to the capture of Thes- 
salonica in January 1328 (see Ostrogorsky, History 502) and to Andronikos III: 
1328 + 47 = 1375. See also Nicol. antacuzenus 40,n. 13, 90, 90 n. 13Sa. 


'8 Binon, Prostagma inédit 138-146 (for the period 1290-1321) 377-387 321 | 
28, VIII 1334).See also Bosch, Andronikos 26 ff., 89 ff.; ; Papadopoulos, eee 
Nr 34 b. _ | 

9 Ed. oe op. cit. 136-37 (= Schatzk. Nr 39B). Date sceiac to Binon, op. cit. 


'@ According to Binon, op. cit. 388 Syrgiannes took over this office from 1329 to 
1332. See also Lemerle, Philippes 195 n. 3. % 


4! Cant. 1118: 1411. 24, 1122: 1 436. 11, 11 22: 1.437. 6. 
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pony tic Ocooadovixye.'” 

It can be assumed, then, that Syrgiannes from Thessalonica ad- 
ministered at least a considerable part of Macedonia. This meant ‘that 
his position of kephale was very similar in rank to the corresponding 
offices of the governors of the Morea and Thessaly.'? Syrgiannes 
was not even the first governor of the district of Thessalonica, and 
certainly not the only one of this kind. Two or three years before his 
time, the panhypersebastos John, the grandson of the founder of 
the Palaiologian dynasty, was GecoaAovixys Kai tdv GAAwv éo- 
nepiov néAs@v énitponedoac, and a decade later (1341-2), the 
same position was held by Theodore Synadinos.'“ 

Syrgiannes’ district was not identical with that of Sirges (Guy 
de Lusignan), as one might imagine from the title tij¢ &onépac 
otpatnyoc which the latter acquired at the beginning of 1328 as a 
supporter of the emperor Andronikos the Younger.’ In fact until 
the death of Andronikos, he administered from Serres an area 
which extended as far as Christoupolis,'“ and which certainly con- 
tained more than one katepanikion; that is, a region which included 
the katepanikia of Serres, Zichna, Zabaltia, Popolia and Christ- 
oupolis. 

The last kephale of the West mentioned in the charter of the 
supreme judges was Andronikos Asen Palaiologos. We know of 


2 Greg. IX 10: 1440. 19. 


‘5 Tt would seem that at the beginning of the civil war between the two Andronikoi, 
the position of Syrgiannes as «epitropos» of Thrace (the greater part of continental 
Thrace and all the coast as far as Rhodope), and also Cantacuzenus’ position in Ad- 
rianople, although of short duration, contained basically the same elements as in the 
«west». Cf. Greg. VILE 4: 1302. 5-8; Cant. 1 4: 124. 14-15 etc. See also Binon, op. cit. 
141-42, 378. 


'* See above Chapter IT, p. 95. 


'** Cant. I 56: I 288. 19-20. Lemerle, Philippes 233 however thinks that it was the 
same Office, in which Syrgiannes followed Guy de Lusignan in 1329. 


4 Cant. II 31: I 191. 3-4; Greg. XII 15: 11 623. 4-6. See also St. Binon, Guy d°Ar- 
ménie et Guy de Chypre, Ann. de I’Inst. de phil. et d’hist. or. et sl. (1937) 125-142. 
Lemerle, Philippes 196 places the western boundary of Syrges’ territory at Strymon. 
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three persons with this name in the. fourteenth century. The grand 

primikerios Andronikos Palaiologos Asen, from all we know about 

_ him, and that is unfortunately very little, cannot be taken into con- 
sideration.'*’ The second person with the same name was the son of 
the Bulgarian Tsar John Asen III, father-in-law of Cantacuzenus 
and the most eminent figure of ali three."% 

The will of Sarandinos mentioned above, to which should be 
added all the lost prostagmata addressed to Syrgiannes, Sirges and 
Asen, the three kephalai of the West, saw the light of day in Oc- 
tober 1325.'° Hence it is clear that the reference in our document 
cannot be to the administration of Cantacuzenus’ father-in-law 
Asen at the beginning of the fourteenth century, which is in any case 
inadequately defined.' The one remaining possibility is his activity 

in Thessalonica alongside John V Palaiologos in the early months of 
1351.'°! This is the most likely suggestion, in view of the fact that the 
estates bequeathed to Vatopedi by Sarandinos were in Macedonia. 
It becomes even more probable if we bear in mind that possibly the 
final solution is to be sought in the position, unfortunately not 
clearly defined, held by that Andronikos Asen who, as ruler of the © 
part of Thrace near Vizye, tried to come to the aid of Cantacuzenus | 
in the fateful days before his abdication in November 1354.5? How- | 
ever, it is not certain whether this Asen was in fact the father-in-law 
of Cantacuzenus, as has often been suggested, or a nephew of the 
emperor with the same name, that is the third Andronikos Asen, — 


'47 Cf. Papadopoulos, Genealogie b Nr 57. 


shi CE. Papadopoulos, op. cit. Nr 46; F. I. Uspenskij. Bolgarskie Aseneviti na vizan- 
tijskoj sluZbe v XHE-XEV wv., Izv. russk. arch. inst. v K/ple 13 ( 1908) 7 ff. . 


'? Theocharidis Nr 2 (the editor has written 1326, which is a mistake; it is s cleat from ee 
the ninth indiction that it should be 1325). 7 


1504 Alb I, Nr549 (1303). It is not absolutely certain that Andronikos Asen P. is in 
question, as the editors contidently assume. | 


'S! Cf, Nicol, Cantacuzenus 74, 77. 


82 Cant. IV 40: 11 293. 24-294. 1. 
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which is much more likely.'*> However, this question is not impor- 
tant for our problem. The important point is that because of the dis- 
tance between Vizye and Macedonia, the scene of Sarandenos’ will, 
in the case of the last «kephale of the West» we can assume with 
reasonable certainty that he was connected with the Thessalonica 
district. 


The kephalai in the northern districts of present-day Greece who 
were of higher rank than the governors of the usual type of adminis- 
trative unit did not receive the epithet of ka8oAiKdc in particular 
situations, as we have seen, although it is obvious, at least in the 
majority of cases, that the officials in question were «general» 
kephalai. The reason is quite simple. In normal circumstances 
neither the local kephalai of this region nor the corresponding offi- 
cials in the Morea and Thessaly received the epithet pepiKd. 
Kephale was an office, not a title, and as in the case of other offices 
in late Byzantine times, it was a colloquial rather than a ceremonial 
expression. Real social rank was conferred by one of the hierarchi- 
cal court dignities. Hence the kephale was simply a kephale and no- 
thing more, with the addition of the names of the districts over 
which his authority extended.’ Thus in Macedonia it was only in 
charters in which the author considered it necessary to lay the 
maximum stress on the immunity rights granted in relation to the 
state apparatus that we find a distinction made between kephalai of 


'53 On the sebastokrator Andronikos Asen, nephew of Cantacuzenus’ wife, see 
_ Papadopoulos, Genealogie Nr 19. Nicol, op. cit. 84 challenges the opinion widely 
held earlier, among others by Papadopoulos himself (Nr 46), that Cantacuzenus’ 
father-in-law, old Andronikos Asen, came to his assistance. He rightly links the en- 
tire episode with the name of the younger man, the sebastokrator. See also E. Trapp, — 
Zur Genealogie der Asanen in Byzanz, JOB 25 (1976) 171. 


' This likewise held good for the kephalai of Constantinople. Cf. Chapter II, n. 199. 
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different rank; it is then that the expressions KadodrKd and 
pepikéds are used, in a kind of confrontation. 

The relationship between a «general» and «local» kephale was 
that of superior and subordinate. That was the situation in the 
Morea, and also the relationship between Theodore Palaiologos 
and Alexios Tsamblakon in Macedonia. However, it is clear that 
the differences between kephalai went further than the inequality of 
their positions in the official hierarchy. 

Right up to the end of the Byzantine era the local kephale was a 
functionary who administered a district of a more or less definite 
type. The district of a «general» kephale did not possess these qual- 
ities, apart from the Peloponnesus at the beginning of the rule of the 
Palaiologian dynasty. The specific and characteristic physiognomy — 
of the Morea, and to a lesser extent Thessaly, was the result of geog- 
raphical and political factors, not administrative. In other areas the 
_ district of a «general» kephale was a temporary creation whose 

boundaries were drawn according to the needs of the moment, 
which are not always clear to us today. It had no separate name, and 
its territory did not usually coincide with the so-called themes within 
which the cadastral officials operated. Lastly, all the «general» — 
kephalai were relatives of the emperor or members of families close 
to the throne. 
| The role of the «general» kephalai and the reason for their exis- 

tence can be explained only by the desire of Constantinople to es- 
tablish firmer control over the provinces, which were increasingly _ 
concerned with their own problems and living their own life. How- — 
ever, the results did not justify emperors’ expectations, since clearly 
these high officials were in the course of time caught up in the very 
_ process against which they were supposed to fight. The similarity in 

geographical extent between the large administrative agglomera- 


tions entrusted to «general» kephalai throughout the greater partof — 


_ their existence, and that of the appanages of later times is indeed 
striking; in fact they were transformed into appanages. Thessaly be- 
came an appanage very quickly, the Morea more slowly, and Thes- — 


_ salonica more slowly still, but with interludes in which the em- 


peror’s sons, Despot Constantine and Despot Demetrios assumed 
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authority over the town and its wider surrounding district. When 
the system of private appanages reached its culmination in the sec- 
ond half of the fourteenth century, so that the Empire was practi- 
cally divided up into appanages, the «general» kephalai disap- 
peared from the historical scene. They no longer had any part to 
play.'> The local kephalai, however, continued to exist. This situa- 
tion is clearly indicated by a document issued by certain fiscal offi- 
cials in April 1409, in which the kephale of Thessalonica, Manuel 
Eskammatismeénos, is mentioned alongside the young despot(An- 
dronikos Palaiologos), who obviously held Thessalonica as his ap- 


panage.'!* 
(d) Competence 
It is clear from what has been said above that at least in the monty 


'5> The situation on Lemnos was a special one, quite different from that described. 
Herc, as on some other Aegean islands, see Chapter II, §3, Chapter III, § 1, through- 
out the first half of the fourteenth century kephalai appear as governors of the is- 
land. Cf. MM, VI, 254, 255, 256, 249, 253 (= Zepos I, 585); Phil. Nr 10, 179-80; 
Arcad. Vatop. 345. In the first half of the next century on two occasions we meet a 
KaQoAikt] Ke@aAn of Lemnos (Arcad. Vatop. 434, 435; Laurent, Gouverneur 198. 
14, 18). On the first occasion (1415) he was still under the direct control of the em- 
_ peror; the second time (1435-1444: Laurent, op. cit. 200) he was already under the 
appanage-holder Despot Demetrios Palaiologos (lord of Lemnos 1425-1449: Feran- 
cié, Despoti 123 ff.). In spite of what Laurent says (op. cit. 199) his position does not 
imply the existence of local regional kephalai. Judging by the evidence of the sources 
he exercised his functions alone (ka@oArkfic Kepadiic ... Kai Etépwv apydvtov - 
Arcad. Vatop. 434), particularly since kephalai without the epithet «general» appear 
in 1429 (Lavra III, Nr 167, 29), 1445 (Lavra III, Nr 169, 13), 1448 (Lavra HI, Nr 172, 
4) and 1462 (Facsimiles Nr 36, 13; at that time Despot Demetrios held Lemnos as a 
Turkish vassal - Feryancié Despoti 124, contrary to F. Babinger, Mehmed der Ero- 
berer und seine Zeit, Munich 1953, 189, who considers that Demetrios only enjoyed 
the income from Lemnos). The epithet ka@oAtki was probably used for a while in 
order to emphasise the importance of Lemnos. 


'% Lavra HI, Nr 161, 10-11. For the authority of Despot Andronikos in Thessalonica, 
see B. Ferjancié, Despot Andronik Paleolog u Solunu, Zbornik rad. Fil. fak. u Beog- 
radu 10-1 (1968) 227-235 (however the chronology and prosopographical data are 
corrected by our document, and by Lavra III, Nr 162, also from April 1409). Possibly 
after Eskamatismenos Demetrios Laskaris Leontaris obtained his post, on whom see 
Ferjancic, op. cit. Without saying anything about «gencral» kephalai, Angold, Gov- 
ernment in Exile 294 stresses the role of the appanage as a stage between the central 
government and the tiny areas of some of the kephalai. 
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of cases cited, the kephale can be regarded as «... the delegate of the 
ruler, and the personification of administeative authority, in the 
place where he holds office».'*’ It is much harder to determine what 
powers he was able to exercise in this capacity which, as scholars 
have now in the main established, combined the functions of a civil 
and military eee and also included some elements of judi- 
cial authority. '** 7 y 4 

‘The instruction isting to the appointment of a kephale men- | 
tioned above (ed. Sathas, MB VI, 642-3) stresses some aspects of 
his activity. First and foremost it was the duty of the kephale to con- 
trol and administer the town entrusted to him (dtayerv Exit ovotaoet 
Kai oixiop tv énoikav adtod, sc. Kéotpov).'” His obligation to 
supervise the maintenance, renovation and strengthening of the 
‘town’s fortifications and the operations of its garrison (4noBiyAtotc) 
was equally important.'© Then came his concern with public order: 
he had to see that the citizens had the protection of the law 
(ebvopia).and equality before the law (io6tn¢),'*!' and that they ob- 
served certain definite rules of life and conduct (Stxatorpayia).!© 
His military-duties, apart from those concerned with the mainte- 


'S7 T. Taranovski, Istorija er prava u nemanji¢koj drtavi (History of Serbian | 
Law in the Nemanjid state), Belgrade 1931, 203. 


158 SC . Voiazidis, Xpovixov I, 151; Zakythinos, Desp. II, 108. The situation in Serbia 
was similar. Cf. Jirecek, Istorija II, 15, 118. On the military powers of the provincial 
governors from the time of the Komnenoi onwards cf. Afrweiler, Administration 77, 
91; Angelov, K voprosu fem 64 ff. Angelov, op. cit. 66-74 has worked on the ele- 
ments of executive and judicial authority of the Nicaean duces, which were for the 
most part retained by the kephalai of the Palaiologian era. 


' Sathas, MB VI, 642. 12-13. 


‘ Tbid., 14-16. For the kephale’s supervision of the repairing of the walls of Monem- . 
vasia in the fifteenth century see MM V, 170, 175. | 


*! Ibid., 16. Cf. Zakythinos, Processus 507. One item of information in the sources 
specifically states that the kephalai of Constantinople (for them see Chapter I, n. 
199). had the right to make arrests (Schilbach, Hypotyposis 53. 39-41). 


162 . ar : . . . 
Ibid., 17. Here it is certainly legal enactments which are in question, and possibly 
also norms of customary law. i: 
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nance of the fortifications, consisted of preparing and supplying sol- 
diers from his area, together with their horses and carts, so that they 
would always be ready to answer the emperor’s call to arms.'® Fi- 
nally, the kephale had the right to appropriate certain sources of in- 
come usually set aside for his needs, but was warned that he must 
not go beyond these.'™ On their side the soldiers and inhabitants 
tod TOLOUTOD K&oTpOLD Owed the kephale the respect due to a chief, 
and obedience and submission to him in everything connected with 
the organisation and security of his regional area or the fulfilment of 
specific obligations (SovAetv) for the benefit of the emperor.'© 

More precise and concrete information about the significance 
of particular items in this instruction can be obtained from a certain 
number of charters which are more explicit than others in this re- 
spect. With one important exception. The charters contain no refer- 
ences to the military side of the kephale’s duties, for the simple 
reason that no aspect of the ars militaris ever gave rise to the issue of 
a charter or provided an object of interest to their authors. It is 
therefore fortunate that the instruction relating to appointment 
gives the clearest information on precisely this point, and, inciden- 
tally, thereby stresses its special importance. 

Even from the small number of facts available, it is clear that 
the role of the kephale in the military organisation of the late Byzan- 
tine state was substantially different from the corresponding role of 
the strategos in the middle Byzantine period. A peasant army distri- 
buted throughout the provinces had long ceased to provide the 
framework of Byzantium’s operational forces. In the Palaiologian 
period these consisted of foreign mercenaries and feudal pro- 
noiarioi who, on account of their many privileges of immunity, had 
acquired a relatively independent position in relation to the local 


'§3 Tbhid., 21-24. Obviously stratiotai here means soldiers in the widest sense of the 
word and not just pronoiarioi, which in any case is almost an isolated phenomenon in 
the charters of the Palaiologian period. See also Kirsten, Stadt 43, n. 72. 

'** Sathas, doc. cit., 643. 5-7. 


185 Thid., 642. 24-643. 5. 
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administration. The organisation of this army no longer had any 
connection with the administrative divisions of the state. The 
kephale remained the commander of the garrison in his area, which 
was sometimes small and restricted. This consisted either of local 
men or those stationed outside their native area, and their role was 
to maintain the fortifications and also, probably, to perform police 
duties. This was the limit of the kephale’s military responsibilities. | 
His relation to the army in the field was that of a quartermaster be- 
hind the lines, performing duties which in the middle ages were not 
of a purely military character and usually rested on the shoulders of 
local administrators. These obligations of the kephale in the system 
of defence became more important during the period when its pow- 
ers were rapidly declining, particularly from the second half of the 
fourteenth century onwards, when the entire Byzantine military 
strategy was confined to the local defence of particular points. 

The civilian responsibilities of the kephale as the administrator 
of a particular area were much wider and more diversified than his 
military duties, and involved the solution of everyday problems of 
which traces still remain in charters to this day. However, the scope 
of his authority in this sphere was constantly being eroded by the 
feudalisation of Byzantine society, expressed through the rapid 
spread of rights of immunity among the main bearers of the 
economic system of the country, that is, the great landowners, both 
lay and ecclesiastical. This development has had the paradoxical re- 
_ sult that scholars more often come across references to the functions 
of the kephale (and especially those of other officials in the provin- 
cial system), through immunities which prohibit his interference, 
and in fact represent the negation of his work, than they do through facts 
which throw light on his activity.’ At the same time these prohibi- 
tions, just because of their all-embracing scope, are not clearly de- 
fined and do not provide concrete information about the powers of _ 
_the kephalai. Yet in spite of the growing strength of the authority of 


'© For the various types of «interference» from which an immunity-holder was 
exempt, which in the main meant demands for taxes (xatatpiB1, euiee: éniBeotc, 
anaitnotc, 6yAnotc) sec Chapter I pp. 11 ff. 
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private magnates and the Church, the heads of the provincial ad- 
ministration under the Palaiologoi still had a wide field of activity, 
at least in the fourteenth century, and many responsibilities were 
concentrated in their hands. 

First of all, as one might expect with officials in this position, it 
is apparent from many charters that the kephale was the inter- 
mediary through whom the instructions from the central govern- 
ment were carried out. In this capacity he was not simply the chan- 
nel through which the orders were passed, at least as regards the 
regulation of property disputes, about which the charters most fre- 
quently speak. Naturally the part played by the kephale depended 
on the nature of the situation. It sometimes happened that he acted 
strictly in accordance with the emperor’s orders; such situations are 
typical from Nicaean times onwards, for all kinds of provincial ad- 
ministrators, duces as well as kephalai. In most of these cases it is 
the imperial instructions that have been preserved, but sometimes 
also the documents (ypéppata) issued by the administrators who 
carried out the instructions. '® © 

On the other hand, it often happened that the central govern- 
ment simply took the first step and ordered that a disputed question 
relating to property should be investigated, leaving the final deci- 
sion to the kephale who, being on the spot ,would have a better view 
of the situation. In the more straightforward cases the kephale fol- 
lowed what might be called an administrative procedure: on these 
occasions a solution should usually have been suggested to the kephale, but 
he retained the right to confirm it by examining witnesses and docu- 
ments, and he might then make a new and different decision.'® 

One of the most typical examples comes from the year 1266-7, 
in the reign of Michael Palaiologos. At that time the sebastokrator 
Constantine Tornikes, kegaAatevwv of Thessalonica, on the basis 
of an imperial horismos intervened on behalf of the monastery of 


'67 MM IV, 139-40, 154-55, 208-209, 209-210, 223-24, 247-48, 256-57; MM VI, 254-55, 
256-57; Prodr. Nr 16, 19, 20, 31; Arcad. Vatop. 435-36 etc. 


168 MIM IV, 257-58, 258-60 (the continuation of the previous case); Prodr. Nr 16; Chil. 
Nr 139. ; 
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Zographou in a land dispute between the Bulgarian monastery and © 
the Lavra. The investigation on the spot was entrusted by Tornikes 
to Nikephoros Malleas, sakellios and protekdikos of the ar- 
chbishopric of Thessalonica, and a landowner named Basil Epar- 
chon.'® On receiving their report he made a decision in favour of 
Zographou,'” and this was confirmed by a document issued the — 
same year by his successor as kephale of Thessalonica, Alexios 
Doukas Nestongos.!7! | 

In more complicated cases it sometimes. happened that the 
kephale conducted a genuine judicial enquiry, so that there is good 
reason to speak of his judicial powers. Thus the kephale of Serres 
Michael Avrambakes, at the head of «the archons of the empire and 
the illustrious archons of the Church», issued a dika1@tipiov 
ypdppa containing a judgment in favour of the landowner George 
Phokopoulos; this probably happened immediately after Serres fell 
into Serbian hands. Phokopoulos was given permission to construct 
a second mill of his own, a decision which settled a problem that had 
been dragging on for some time.!'” | 

A body composed of lay and ecclesiastical dignitaries, presided 
over in such circumstances by the kephale, cannot be regarded as an — 
urban senate (oUyKAyt0c). Actually in Serres itself a senate model- 
led on those of the greatest urban centres of Byzantium was not es- 


© The text of their authorization (December 1266) i is in Zogr. Nr 7, 135-172. (= 
Schatzk. Nr 34 passim). 


'™ Zopr. Nr 6 (August 1267). For Constantine Tornikes see G. Schmalzbauer, Die 
Tornikioi in der Palaiologenzeit , JOB.18 (1969) 117-19. | 


'”! Zogr. Nr 7 (September 1267). Malleas and Eparchon signed together with Neston- 
g0s, probably in order to stress the continuity with the previous decision of Tornikes. 
Because they are to some extent judicial decisions, similar documents are sometimes 

called xpioysn ypagt (MM IV, 73-74, 246-47). : : 


'? Cf. Prodr. Nr 42 (= Soloviev-Mo8in Nr 10). This is in fact Tsar DuSan’s prostagma 
of April 1346, in which the content of Avrambakes’ document is repeated. For the 
fact that A. was the first Serbian kephale in Serres, inherited from Byzantine times, 
see Soloviev, Greteskie archonty 285; Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast 93 n. 51, 96 n. 62. - 
Cf. also the judicial decision of the dux of Thrakesion in 1235 in MM IV, 36-39. Date 
according to Délger, Chronologisches - Prosopographisches 312. 
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tablished until between 1360 and 1365.'” There is no question of 
any kind of permanent organ here, but rather a collection of promi- 
nent people (G4vOpmnot KaAoi) brought together to meet a special 
need.'”4 Hence its composition could not be subject to any specific 
or universally valid rule. : 
However, a mixed judicial panel composed of eminent indi- 
viduals usually had a predominantly ecclesiastical character and was 
then presided over by a bishop or metropolitan. In these cases the 
kephale could be included as a member of the panel with special re- 
sponsibilities. Such an instance actually occurred in Serres in 1375. 
A document (ypdppa, Kpioutdypagov) ruling that the estate of 
Klopotitsa belonged to the monastery of Alipiou. was signed by 
Theodosios the Metropolitan of Serres, at the top of the list, fol- 
lowed by the kephale of Serres, Manuel Tarchaniotes, and the &p- 
yovtec evyeveic Alexios Asen, Michael Angelos Philanthropinos, 
the sakellarios of the archbishopric, Theodore Dokeianos, and the 
kastrophylax of Serres, Demetrios Aretas. (75 Tn this case the role of 
the kephale consisted of conducting the investigation of the facts 
which preceded the issue of the judicial document, and thus in fact 
preparing the result of the legal process.!”° However, in other cases 
one or more kephalai were simply members of the bishop’s court.!”” 
The kephalai did possess judicial powers in relation to the 


3 Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast 91 ff (= SD IV, 545 ff). Vakalopoulos, MaxeSovia 19 
tries to show, without good grounds, that this happened after 1365. 


4 See the example of Ioannina (MM V, 81). Cf. also Kirsten, Stadt 37, pars I, n. 59, 
pars III, n. 20. | 


"S$ Kutl. Nr 33, 85-90. For the fact that Tarchaniotes was kephale see Nr 34, 106. On 
kephalai as members of a metropolitan’s court see also Esph. Nr 18, 87 (= Esph.? Nr 
27, 28); Chil. Nr 146, 90-91. See also, for the mixed composition of ecclesiastical 
courts, M. Zivojinovié, Sudstvo u grékim oblastima srpskog carstva (The judiciary in 
the Greek regions of the Serbian empire), ZRVI 10 (1967) 200 ff. 


' LI. 105-106: yéyove pév kpioic kai cEétacte... NAPOVtOs Ev AUTH Kai npoiotapéevov 
tod oiketov... (nomen) tij¢ KEMaA tic. 


7 Chil. Nr 157, 51-53 (1378). 
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peasantry, to a greater or lesser extent, in spite of the spread of pri- 
vate immunity. Moreover there is evidence of these powers as long 
as the institution of kephalai continued to exist. Thus although the 
villages belonging to Chilandar enjoyed judicial immunity in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, in a case where the monks them- | 
selves gave an «unjust» judgment, it was laid down that that matter 
should be brought before the kephale for further adjudication.'”® 
Much later, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, it was de- 
monstrated before the patriarchal court in Constantinople that a re- 
cent judgment made by the kephale of Selymbria, Vryennios Leon- — 
daris, in a dispute over a dowry was in fact a forgery. '? The fact that 
it was necessary to prove that this document was a forgery shows 
that there were plenty of similar, but authentic, documents at this 
time. | 

The reputation of the kephale in judicial matters is reflected in 
the special value attached to his testimony. His signature, like that 
of a bishop, could validate the statement of a witness, because he 
was acting as one of the officials before whom such statements were 
being made. '™ : a. 


The fate of one of these judicial decisions throws considerable light 
on the position of those who made it; that is, the decision of the 
kephale of Serres, Avrambakes, by which the landowner, George 
Phokopoulos, got the right to build another mill; this was quickly 
confirmed by Tsar DuSan, at the react of Phokopoulos himself. '*! _ 


"® Novakovié, Zak. spom. 432 (1555). Cf. Ostrogorsky, Immunitet 105 ff. (= SD1, 
478). | 
MM II, 502-505 (1401). 

'" Cf. MM VI, 184-187. 


'*! Prodr. Nr 42 (= Soloviev-MoSin Nr 10). 
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Such requests for confirmation from the highest quarters were 
a widespread phenomenon, though they mostly occurred when 
older rights (raAaid dikawpata) were in question; this particularly 
frequently led to gifts and bequests being confirmed, as is well 
known. Practically every chrysobull represents such an assurance of 
rights already acquired. Often this was the expression of a desire to 
protect these rights when there was a change on the throne by ob- 
taining a statement to this effect from the new ruler. But frequently, 
as in the present example, it was simply an attempt to secure the 
ratification, through the grace of the ruler, the fount of alljustice, of 
a decision made by one of his officials or subjects without an official 
function.'®? The purpose of these charters issued by the ruler is 
clear. Without the security they provided, a judicial document or 
cadastral list or any other such decision made by one official might 
very probably in course of time be challenged by a corresponding 
document issued by another official, perhaps the successor of the 
one who issued the first document. 

The fate of Avrambakes’ judgment, then, 1s not exceptional. 
But it does show that there was no office in the hierarchy of author- 
ity between the kephale, as the local representative of the ruler, and 
the ruler himself, who was competent to evaluate and approve the 
kephale’s decisions. The kephale was appointed by the emperor 
and he was the only person who could do this. Similarly the emperor 
was the only person, at least according to the evidence that has sur- 
vived, who gave instructions to the kephale.'® Naturally this was a 
two-way traffic, and reports from provincial governors went direct 
to the centre.'™ | 


'*2 See also the excellent example from Serbia under George Brankovié in Lascaris, 
Actes serbes de Vatopédi, BSI 16 (1935) Nr 7, Nr 8. 


'85 It is well known that outside the appanage territories there was nothing but the em- 
peror’s orders sent to provincial governors and to financial officials of corresponding | 
rank, that is apographeis. Naturally most of the imperial decisions must have been _ 
conveyed by way of the central organs, but they never appear as a separate hierarchi- 
cal element between the emperor and the kephale. 


' Cant. 11 32: 1 495. 4-9. 
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The appearance of the «general» kephale, and later the forma- 
tion of appanages brought about changes in this state of affairs, as is 
indicated by the governors of the Morea, and by the case of Theo- 
dore Palaiologos, kephale of Voleron and Serres. The position of 
John Angelos as governor of Thessaly (1342-8), which represents a 
transitional stage between the «general» kephale and the true.ap- 
panage holder, is a clear example of such changes. In the process of 
establishing the property rights of the monastery of St George of 
Zablantia over a piece of land, he used the kephale of Trikkala as an 
ordinary investigator, but signed the document (ypappa), which fi- 
nally settled the question, himself."® This procedure is quite under- 
standable, in view of the fact that Angelos had the right to appoint 
kephalai in certain circumstances, as we have shown. 


The material so far presented closes the circle of the basic powers of 
the kephale which went with his position. But it is characteristic of 
late Byzantine administration that this official frequently concerned 
himself with tasks which impinged on the field of work of other 
functionaries. We have shown at the beginning of this chapter that it 
_ sometimes happened that provincial governors not only did the 
work of tax-inspectors or apographeis, but also added this office to 
their own in their official title,'® thus continuing a tradition current 
in the Nicaean period. A similar. combination of powers can be seen 

in the tax-collecting service. ) 7 | 


" Soloviev-Mosin Nr 31, 123-136 (= Bees, Ppdppata Nr 19, 65-72). 


_ ™ We may add that in 1355 the kephale of Stip, David Mihojevié, performed the 
duties of apographeus (Chil. Slav. Nr 47, 7-10 etc.). It was the same with the kephale 
of Kassandria, Stephen Doukas Radinos, in 1419 (Ross. Nr 26, p. 206). The follow- 
ing year this same Radinos, together with two other officials, issued a praktikon 
(Lavra III, Nr 165), but by that time it is no longer certain that he was still ss aca 
nor somewhat later. Cf. Dion. Nr 20, 39-40. 
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As early as the reign of John Vatatzes, Manuel Kontophres, 
dux of Thrakesion, collected some kinds of taxes from the estates of 
the monastery of Lembiotissa.'®’ There are references to this on a 
number of occasions, so that one can speak of an established prac- 
tice on the part of Kontophres in this respect. Such cases must have 
been quite widespread, and the Palaiologian era inherited them. 
When Andronikos II reproached Alexios Tsamblakon, the kephale 
of Serres, for collecting the sitarkia, oreike and kastroktisia from 
the monks of the monastery.of St John the Prodrome in spite of their 
rights of immunity, '™ he was expressing disapproval of the violation 
of privileges which he himself had granted to the monastery, and 
not of the fact that a kephale was collecting taxes; indeed in the 
same prostagma he explicitly states that he has assigned to 
Tsamblakon the duty of collecting taxes together with the office of 
kephale.'®? The case of a certain Manuel, who was kephale of Trik- 
kala in the forties of the fourteenth century and at the same time a 
tax official (S:to1xnt1¢), is similar to that of Tsamblakon.'” Finally 
the kephale of Lemnos, George Philanthropinos, is mentioned in 
the typical role of an apographeus, and issued a napadotikov 
ypdppa for the estates of the Lavra.'”! 


187 MM IV, 249-50, 250, 251. 


'* Prodr. Nr 19 (1326). A prostagma of Andronikos III issued at the same time (Nr 
20) is identical in content, though much shorter. 


9 Nr 19, 15-16: peta tod torostov Kegadatixiov Spropd tic BaotAeiac pov Kai tHv 
abvtd@t Snpootaxhyv dovdeiav kai évoxrjv. On the meaning of the last two terms see 
Chapter V, pp. 218 ff. 


'® Soloviev-Mogin Nr 31, 126-27. (= Bees, Ppappata Nr 19, 66-67). Cf. Voiazidis, 
Xpovikov I, 145 ff. - The expression droixytis is anachronistic at this time, since a 
tax-collector was usually designated as npaxtwp, évepyav, dSievepy@v, Eywv tiv 
évoyriv. However there is no doubt as to this specific meaning, the only one found in 
Byzantine charters and in many narrative sources as well (cf. Du Cange, Gloss. 
graec., Vratislaviae 1891, 312). See also Chapter V, n. 124. In any case there is 
another anachronistic term in the same document, namely dux. the last reference toa 
dux in a charter. Among court dignitaries Pseudo-Kodinos mentions only a «grand» 
dioikites without any specific office (Pseudo-Cod. 185. 15-16). 


9! Lavra HI, Nr 126 (shortly before August 1346); Nr 127, 15-17 (August 1346). Pos- 
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The examples quoted are certainly not concerned with chance 
incidents. On the contrary, they represent symptoms of the far- 
reaching changes which had been affecting the complicated machin- 
ery of the state administration with increasing frequency from 
Nicaean times onwards. The temporary accumulation of duties in 
the hands of one man shows that the vertical division of the adminis- 
trative apparatus into different spheres of activity was gradually dis- 
appearing. | 

It is well known that during the fourteenth century many im- 
munity formulas in charters issued by rulers stress the theoretical 
difference, also apparent in the actual state of affairs, between 
functionaries with different duties: administrative in the case of the 
kephale, fiscal inspection (cadastral and related to taxes) in the case 
of the apographeis, and tax collection in the case of dienergountes. 
But in actual fact each of these charters, by extending immunity 
from taxation and forbidding government officials to enter private 
estates, strikes a blow at the sphere of authority of these officials. 
This was gradually contracted by the partial or complete removal 
from their authority of increasingly large areas of land and more and 
more people. Fiscal officials were particularly affected. They were 
no longer necessary at all times and in all places. At the same time 
the whole of the administrative organism of the state was increas- 
ingly permeated by the presence of private authority. The need to 
keep separate branches of administration in existence declined and 
the differences between them gradually became blurred in the 
course of a journey which, during the last few decades of Byzantine 
history, was to transform the regional governors into private hol- 
ders of their own territories. | 


sibly the kephale of Lemnos had a similar role, according to Lavra III, Nr 172, 4 
(1448). | : 
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The administration of the Palaiologian times, as in the immediately 
preceding period, had no graded system of rewarding its 
functionaries by means of fixed incomes, such as had at one time 
existed in Byzantium. The reasons for this can easily be understood. 
First of all, the existence of such a system was incompatible with the 
administration of a feudalised state. On the other hand, Byzantium 
in the Palaiologian period was ina state of permanent financial crisis 
and shortage of money, which in any case soon lost its value, and 
therefore lacked the means to assure regular payments by the cent- 
ral government. Provincial officials had to rely on local resources, 
and did in fact do so; unfortunately in the case cf most offices this 
can only be assumed. However, it is certain that tiie kenhalai had 
the right to collect certain resources in their respective territories 
which assured both their private income and the expenses of ad- 
ministration. !%” 

A considerable number of charters contain references to a 
uuitatov (or pitatov) for the use of the kephale, but without giving 
more precise indication as to its nature (it is usually cited as putatov 
TOV KATE KaLpOdc EdploKOpEévaV Kegadddav éxeics).' Hence the 
yitatov has often been interpreted simply as the obligation.to pro- 
vide board and lodging for officials and soldiers in any place where 
they were staying or passing through. This 1s indeed apparent in 
older sources, and also in some relating to the Palaiologian era.'”* 


'? These were the dixaia tod KepaAatikiov. Cf. Sathas, MB VI, 643. 7; MM III, 173 
ff. (charters from the so-called «Gemistos dossier» - see § 2e). 


'3 Chil. Ne 41, 137-38; Nr 42, 34; Nr 43, 34; Zogr. Nr 23, 44-45; Nr 27, 67-68; Nr 33, 
70; Nr 34, 81; Prodr. Nr 26, 65-66; Soloviev-Moé&in Nr 11, 70 (1. peptxiic Kepadijc kai 
KaGoAtkijc). There are many more references to the mitaton, without precise infor- 
mation as to who collected it, or on whose behalf it was collected: Theocharidis Nr 1, 
69 (= Regel Nr3, p. 12); Schatzk. Nr37, 51; Nr 38, 47; Soloviev-Mo$gin Nr 7, 94; Nr9, 
56; Nr 15, 55; Nr 18, 103; Nr 22, 25; Chil. Nr 60, 42; Nr 61, 40; Nr 62, 66; Nr63, 74; Nr 
70, 38; Nr71, 41; Nr 113, 30; Kutl. Nr 10, 62; Prodr. Nr 39, 36 (= Soloviev-MoSin Nr 
2,55); MM IV, 225 (one of the dnpooiaxa Cythpata). 


' The mitaton, as a compulsory hospitality offering to members of the army and 
later to official personages, had existed almost from the earliest times of Byzantine 
history. Cf. Soloviev-MoSin 466 ff. In addition to Soloviev and MoSin, the mitaton 
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But although this interpretation is basically correct, it contains only 
part of the truth. Moreover its value is severely limited by the infor- 
mation of Theodore Metochites, who during his journeys through 
Serbia at the end of the thirteenth century, noticed that, contrary to 

the custom prevailing in Serbia, in the Empire it was not the practice 


for officials to be maintained at the expense of the local population 


while on a journey.” | 


Certain facts which throw a new and different light on the 
uttatov have remained until now practically unnoticed. It is clear 
from thechrysobullof Andronikos II issued to the bishop ofJannina 
in June 1307 that the bishop had asked the emperor to grant the es- 
tates of his diocese immunity from the putatov of the kephale of 
Berat and Kanina.'™ In passing it is explained this ptdétov as a right 
of the kephale to pay much less for grain (yévvnya) than the usual 
price.'"’ The emperor granted the bishop’s request, and asked the 
kephale to act in accordance with this decision not only in respect of 
ecclesiastical estates but also those of all the private inhabitants of 
the province concerned, at the same time stressing that this referred | 
in the first instance to grain, but also applied to wine and many other 
products as well.'”* The jurtétov is described in the same way in the 


has been interpreted exclusively in this way by Ddlger, Beitrage 60; idem, Schatzk. 
338; P. Lemerle, Recherches sur le régime agraire 4 Byzance: la terre militaire a 
r'époque des Comnénes, Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale, X‘°-XII® sidcles, IIS | 
Année, No 3, Juillet-Septembre 1959, 270; Ostrogorsky, Agrarian Conditions 223 
(= SD I, 80). - As far as I can see, in the Palaiologian period there are only three _ 
documents which mention the mitaton given to the army, Cf. Prodr. Nr 26, 66; Zogr. 
Nr 33, 71; Nr 34, 82. The meaning of a damaged document of John V, Lavra III, Nr 
131, is an open question. It was recently shown that in Serbia it was not «priselica» 
that corresponded to this kind of mitaton, as was long thought, but «obrok». Cf. M. 
Blagojevic, Obrok i priselica. Ist. das. 18 (1971) 165-188. 


'® Th. Metochites, Presbeutikos, ed. K. Sathas, MB I, 156 (= Mavromatis, La fon- 
dation de I’ Empire serbe. Le Kralj Milutin, Salonica 1978, 90. 57-91. 70). 


(197 Alexander, Chrysobull of Kanina 181. 77-82. For the fact that this is indeed re- 
ferring to corn, see pp. 184, 203 n. 108. 


(8 Fhid., 182. 106-183. 117. 
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famous chrysobull to Janinna issued by Andronikos in 1319.'” 

Obviously in both cases the putaétov represented the right of — 
the provincial governor to apply to his own advantage the obligat- 
ory purchase of agricultural products at symbolic prices.” In this 
context particular interest and importance attaches to Article 63 of 
Tsar Dugan’s Zakonik which reads: «Concerning income. Kephalai 
who are travelling round the towns may take their income as laid 
down by law; they may purchase grain and wine and meat for one 
dinar for which other people pay two dinars; but only the citizens of 
that town may sell them these things, and no one else.» This defi- 
nitely confirms the fact that Kanina and Janinna cannot have been 
isolated examples, and that is only lack of source material which 
makes it impossible for us to find out more about the mitaton over a 
wider area. However, its essential character is clear enough. 

For landowners the putdtov was a burden from which they 
strove to free themselves, not only in Albania and Epirus, about 
which we know rather more, by force of circumstances, but also in 
other parts of the Empire. This freedom was acquired through 
rights of immunity in relation to the putatov, and it is not surprising 
that our information about it is derived solely from such cir- 
_cumstances. On the other hand, for the kephalai the putétov rep- 
resented an important source of their income, since in all probabil- 
ity only a part of the produce purchased was used to meet the needs 
of the local administration; the kephale could sell the rest at the 
market, where he would be a very dangerous competitor. The fact 
that kephalai did not hesitate to take advantage of their position to 
make a profit in similar commercial transactions can be seen froma 
prostagma of Manuel II Palaiologos, in which he forbids the 


' MM V, 83: ob0dé pitatov yévytat cic ta sipnpéva Kti}pata... dAAG draxwAdov 
abtoi of Katéyovtec Ta toladta KtHpata ta £6 adtav cicodhjpata, Kaba nwdAobvtat 
cic THY yapav Kai OvdSEéV GvayKaCovtat 6Aws StanwrAeiv adta napa thy ovviAVetav. 


* The expression éavyaic and pixtetv Onépnupa are evidence that the kephalc re- 
ally did pay something (text: Alexander, op. cit. 181. 80, 183. 113). For the last 
phrase cf. ibid., 204 n. 109. | 
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kephale of Thessalonica to continue his recent practice of prevent- 
ing the sale of wine until he had sold his own.””! 

Income flowed into the coffers of provincial governors from 
other sources too, such as tolls from docks, high roads and fairs, cus- 
toms duties etc.””* Similarly part of the ordinary taxes seems to have 
been reserved for the benefit of the kephalai and other local offi- 
cials.2°> Unfortunately the information available in all these cases is 
very meagre, and a final judgment on the subject, if such ts ever pos- 
sible, must await a time when more facts are available. 


(e) The increase of private power © 

The presence of a «general» kephale in some districts meant no 
more than the existence of an intermediate figure between the pro- 
vincial governors and the central powerin the administrative hierar- 
chy of the state. However, if this represented only a modification of 


20! Mosin, Akti 166. The editor thinks that this was the prohibition of the feudal right 
to the first sale. 


* The skaliatikon (Schiffsanlageplatzgebiihr: Délger, Schatzk. 188, 191) from the 
boats in the village of Chantax was collected by the kephalat of Christoupolis (Zogr. 

Nr 32, 39-40), while the kephalai of Monemvasia decided on the expenditure of the 
kommerkion (MM V,170; for the kommerkion and the fair dues being within the com- 
petence of the kephale, cf. Kirsten, Stadt 42); and they did actually collect it (MM V, 

167). It would scem that the famous Rajko, kephale of Trilission and Vrontou, asked 
the bishop of Pheremai (between Nikopolis and Melnik - Prodr. 100 n. 1) for 25 
hyperpera in connection with some kind of toll / Soloviev-Mo8ia Nr 4, 4-7 (= Prodr. 
Nr 37, 3-5)/. 


3 In the first instance the kaniskion - xavioxia (etatisicrte Pflichticistung: Dédlger, 
~ Sechs Praktika 123) which in late Byzantine times can be partially understood as a 
form of tribute for the benefit of officials. Cf. Soloviev-Mogin 450. See also Os- 
trogorsky, Pisc. knigi 298 ff. (= SD I, 109 ff). This is even more true of the tax called 
yapaypa, Syto5aiov. Cf. G. Rouillard, Le mot xapaypa dans les actes des 
Paléologues, Eic pvipnv &x. Adunpou,Athens 1935, 375-80; Svoronos, Cadastre 111 
-ff.; Ostrogorsky, op. cit. 236 (= SD I, 40). It is in fact impossible to determine which 
Officials were in question and how this income was divided. All we know is that the 
_tax-collectors had the right to part of the produce the value of which they calculated. 
Cf. Mosin, Akti 215 n. 67. In the thirteenth century there were also the Souxtky, kai 
Katenavixn ypeta which were undoubtedly part of the same group of tax obligations. 
Cf. MM IV, 4 (1228), 18 (1235),21 (1235). 
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the system, the appearance of private appanages, the holders of 
which followed the «general» kephalai, introduced substantially 
new elements into the organisation of the state. This did not happen 
immediately, since the appanage-holder made no significant re- 
forms in the provincial administration. But in the course of time it 
did result in radical changes in the position of the provincial ad- 
ministrator, that is, the kephale, whose district was included in the 
appanage; and gradually, during the second half of the fourteenth 
century, this came to be the situation in the greater part of the territ- 
ory of the state: the Morea, the regional district of Thessalonica, 
large parts of Thrace, the district controlled by the brothers Alexios 
and John Palaiologos on the northern shore of the Aegean Sea, and 
Lemnos. 

The changes in the position of the kephalai brought about by 
the establishment of appanages resulted from the nature of the au- 
thority of the appanage-holder himself, and his relations with the 
local administration. The authority exercised by the appanage-hol- 
der was basically private, since it had no foundation in the Byzan- 
tine theory of government, and the appanage-holder was not a 
member of the administrative apparatus of the state. On the other 
hand, he now appeared as the person who gave orders to the ad- 
ministrative officials who operated on his territory.** Thus the 
kephale, although he was himself a government official, found him- 
self in the service of an individual who was not. | 

Meanwhile the governmental organisation of the country fi- 
nally acquired the feudal characteristics which had long been pre- 
sent in its social and economic structure. The spread of rights of im- 
munity among the great landowners, and the fact that provincial 


™ See Chapter I, p. 25. For kephalai in the service of ‘despot Demetrios II (1451) see 
MMM IV, 189. 2 (= Markovié Nr 6, 23). Zakythinos, Desp. II 107 thinks that despots 
ruling an appanage appointed kephalai by means of argyrobulls. The example cited is 
not particularly fortunate, since it concerns granting the ownership of a village. Cf. 
Sphrantzes, 522. 22-25. This would not correspond to the situation in which the em- 
peror himself made such appointments, by prostagma (see § 2b), not by chrysobull. 
In the case of the Despots too some other kind of document must have been used in 
these circumstances, probably a parakeleusis. 
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governors were recruited from their ranks signified a process of - | 
feudalisation which had begun long before the Palaiologian era. | | 
The creation of appanages, which represented a change in the na-_ 


ture of the imperial office itself and in the character of the state, fell 


on fertile soil in the provinces. One result here was a further change 
in the authority of the provincial governors, which insome wayshad — 
already begun when different functions became united in their 
hands. This process reached its culmination in the fifteenth century 
with the appearance of kephalai who our their duties ona 
purely private basis. | | 
It is difficult to. say how widespread was the union of official 

_ functions and private power in the years immediately preceding the | 
fall of Byzantium. However, there are a reasonable number of 
examples, considering the inadequate amount of total source mate- 
rial which has survived. The most worthwhile example from the 


point of view of the researcher, and therefore the best known, is 


that of the family of the famous humanist babel Gemistos 
_ Plethon.™ 7 
In November 1427 Despot Theodore Palaiologos instructed 
that his «courtier» Gemistos Plethon should possess and administer 
(@>¢ Gv Kpatfj kai kepoAatiKkedn) for the duration of his life the town 


of Phanarion (in Argolis), environs included, without anyletorhin- 


drance. All sources of income from this district were freely placed at _ 
his disposal-taxes for the use of the kephale, myzai (tag poCac), and 
the tribute due to the ruler (av0evtiKov Sixatov): the only exception 
was the floriatikon which remained under the control of _ state.2> 


*5 A series of documents relating to this family, known as the «Gemistos dossier» 
(Zakythinos, Crise 60) because of the large number of thematically related docu- — 
ments it contains, has been analysed in detail by Zakythinos, Desp. IT, 122 ff., 199 ff.; 
and particularly by Ostrogorsky, Pronija 122 ff. (= SD I, 276 ff). See also idem, im- | 
munitet 93 ff. (= SD I, 461 ); ap ers Processus 502 ff. ba 


* MM II, 173 (= MIMIV, 104. 8-9). There i is a Latin translation in a rare ieee by. F. | 
Trinchera, Syllabus Graecarum Membranarum etc. Naples 1865, 533. For different 


aoe opinions regarding the nature of the myza and the floriatikon, cf. Kugéas, 


XpuvadPovddov 382-84; Andréadés, Finances 9; Medvedev, Mistra 63 n. 32, on the | 
one hand, and on the other hand the latest researches published by E. Vranoussi, 
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-Plethon’s duties consisted of performing the same services for the 
Despot (kai &kdovAevev dpeidwv) as those of a pronoiar to his 
overlord.” After his death he was to be succeeded, under the same 
conditions, by his lawful sons Demetrios and Andronikos, one after _ 
the other. After them the inheritance was to pass to Plethon’s 
grand-sons, the children of Demetrios and Andronikos. 

In another argyrobull of Theodore’s which has not survived, 
Plethon also obtained the village of Vrysis (near Kastrion in Lakonia) 
under the same conditions, but only to «have, hold and possess» 
(Eyewv, Katéyeiv, vésecOat), without performing the duties of 
kephale.”® This difference disappeared in the third argyrobull of 
Despot Theodore, issued in 1433. This laid down, probably because | 
of Gemistos’ departure to Italy, that his elder son Demetrios 
Gemistos should rule (&4pyetv) and administer Phanarion as his 
father had done, while the younger son, Andronikos, administered 
the village of Vrysis.*” | 

All these gifts of Despot Theodore to the Gemistos family were 
partially confirmed by a chrysobull of John VIII (1428), and also 
found a place in a chrysobull issued by Constantine XI in February 
1449.2"° This document confirmed Demetrios and Andronikos in 


Notes sur quelques institutions du Peloponnése byzantin: l’&Brotixtov, le pAwptatt- 
Kov et les dv0 peifar ou poCar, Etudes Balkaniques 6 (1978) 81-88; “Evac dvéxdotos 
apyupdfovdroc Spiopds tod Anuntpiou MadaoAdyou xai ta npoBPArpatd tou, 
BuCavtiiva 10 (1980) 357. 


*” Cf. Ostrogorsky, Pronija 125 (= SD 1, 279). In spite of this it is possible that — 
Plethon did not spend any time in Phanarion: Medvedev, op. cit. 55. 


® For this argyrobull see below n. 210 (included in the chrysobull of John VIII). Os- 
trogorsky, op. cit. 124 (= SD I, 279) notes that the grant of the village of Vrysis was in 
keeping with the usual practice pertaining to pronoiarioi in such circumstances. — 
Another very similar case is the village of Prinikon which Despot Constantine 
Palaiologos granted to Demetrios Mamonas Gregoras in 1444, together with the in- 
come and full seigneurial rights, in return for services (NMIV, 17-18). Foreigners too 
_ could be rewarded in this way. Cf. MIM IV, 236-37. 


said MM IV, 106-109. 


21 John VIII: a repetition of Theodore’s first two argyrobulls (MM III, 174-76; Latin 
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the hereditary possession of their domains under the now familiar 
conditions; moreover from now on they were freed from the 
_ floriatikon. 


Finally in July 1450 Despot Demetrios repeated almost word _ 


for word all the items in Constantine’s chrysobull and Theodore’s 
argyrobull of 1433.2'' This concluded the series of gift charters in 
favour of the Gemistos family. Their ownership of the places men- 
tioned above was secured against all unforeseen circumstances and 
freed from any interference on the part of the state authorities. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen, there were certain limitations with 
regard to inheritance (the obligation to perform service, capability 
and worthiness as conditions of inheritance), and in addition these _ 
_ possessions could not be bequeathed or sold; all this points to cer- 
tain limits to possession, typical of a pronoia estate, which could not 
be overstepped.”"” The assimilation of this ownership with adminis- 
trative powers may be regarded as the final stage in the develop- 
ment of this institution, but also as the last step in the process by 
which the authority of provincial governors passed into private 
hands. In any case it was a single process, or rather the final result of 
a long-drawn-out process in which the landowning aristocracy 
gradually permeated the administrative apparatus of the state, a 
process which advanced with particular speed under the 
Palaiologoi. This is clear from the fact that the case of the Gemistos 
family was not an isolated or exceptional phenomenon. | 

Despot Thomas Palaiologos, in an undated argyrobull, granted 
half the village of Balloimoi to his courtier Michael Kabakes, to 
AGBy Kai Kpatf| Kai Kepadatixedy,? and also to kepadatixedy 


trans. Trinchera, op. cit. 534-36). Constantine XI: Kugéas, Xpoadfouinov 373-75 
— (original); MIM TV 19-22 (copy). J ois 


211 MM IIL, 225-27 (= HIM IV, 192-95). Latin trans. Trinchera, op. cit. 537-39. 
212 Ostrogorsky, Pronija 126 ff. (= SD I, 281 1. 


213 TIM IV, 240. 12 (the complete charter: pp. 239-40). | 
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TOG... hyicetc Exoikouc.”'* Naturally Kabakes was assigned the 
taxes set aside for the kephale.'° 

When the historian George Sphrantzes was entrusted with the 
administration (jyepoviav kai dtoiknotv, ExitponuKknyv dtotkyotv) 
of Sparta and the surrounding villages at the end of 1445, he also ac- 
quired «all their income» (ndvta ta cicodipata adta@v).”'* In other 
words, Sphrantzes obtained all the rights of a feudal landowner, 
since generally speaking an ordinary official post would not have in- 
cluded the grant of income. The nature of Sphrantzes’ authority 
over the above-mentioned district can be clearly seen from the fact 
that it was intended to provide a dowry for his daughter.”"” | 

The tendency to form administrative units according to the 
needs of the moment, which went on over many years, together 
with the noticeable increase in the number of private individuals 
exercising administrative authority finally led, as the examples 
clearly show, to the negation of the administrative system as it still 
existed in the fourteenth century.”"® Asa result the fifteenth century 


2'4 Thid., 240. 18. 
2'5 Ibid., 240. 15. 
216 Sphrantzes, 342. 7-10. Cf. also 342. 14: 
217 Ihid., 370. 3-6. 


218 In spite of this Lemerle’s assertion (Philippes 239) that the dignity of kephale had 
lost all its imprortance just before the end of the fourteenth century is exaggerated. 
On the contrary, we have seen that even in the fifteenth century he still appears as the 
vehicle of administrative authority in the provinces, both in Byzantium and in Serbia 
(Jirecek, Istorija I, 364). Among the last of them was Manuel Palaiologos, who was 
in charge of Monemvasia as late as 1464 (Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, I, ed. 
P. Schreiner, Vienna 1975, Nr 34, 30, p. 275). It is interesting to note that this term, 
which ts used not only by narrative writers, but also in both Greek and Serbian docu- 
ments, survived both Byzantine and Serbian rule: the kephalai of Serres Ibrahim, 
1387 (Esph. Nr 21, 19-20 / = Esph.? Nr 28, 13/), and Kutlu-bey, 1388 (Chil. Nr 158, 
34); the kephale of Zveéan Feris-beg, 1399 (A Alb II, Nr 633). | 
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kephale not infrequently administered an area which tt is difficult to 
compare with the administrative units of the preceding century.””” 
This was quite in keeping with his new powers and position. _ 


2!9 Hence the expression KepaA1} tod ywpiov (Lozikion). Cf. Chil. Nr 30, 8-9/ 1419; 
F. Délger, Epikritisches zu den Facsimiles byzantinischer Kaiserurkunden, Archiv f. 
_ Urkundenf. 13 (1933) 65 n. 37 (= Byz. Diplomatik, Ettal 1956, 96 n. 37)/. For the 
kephale of Chantax see also Chil. Nr 157, 52 (1378). _ | 


CHAPTER IV 


SUBORDINATE OFFICIALS IN THE PROVINCES 


It is not possible to find out much about the class of officials who 
must have comprised the staff of an administrative unit after the re- 
storation of 1261. The immunity formulas of charters, which are 
such a valuable source of material for the study of provincial of- 
ficialdom, are silent on this subject and do not provide a single item 
of useful information. For the composer of a charter, as for the be- 
neficiary, who was often in fact the initiator, the only point of in- 
terest was to limit the activity of those organs which could threaten 
the privileges of a feudal landowner; and these were the fiscal and 
cadastral officials and the district chief, that is, the kephale. How- 
ever, his assistants and those who were entrusted with purely ad- 
ministrative tasks were of secondary importance in this sense. He- 
rein lies one reason for the absence of the relevant information in 
the sources. 


As a rule, medieval sources depict contemporary cir- — 


cumstances only partially. But it is quite possible that the lack of in- 
formation about the lower ranks of administrative officials is partly 
the result of the actual state of affairs, that is, their relatively insig- 
nificant numbers. At a time when the provinces were continuously 
decreasing in size, and often did not even deserve that name, and 
when the authority of public servants was to a considerable extent 
losing ground in favour of feudal landowners, when this authority it- 
self was acquiring a private and feudal character, the kephale could 
not have had a diversified subordinate staff; this simply would not 
have been in keeping with the spirit of the age. Of course the larger 
towns and fortified centres were an exception; here the presence of 


. ne 
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assistants or delegates of the provincial governor was indispensable, 
primarily for military reasons; such officials could never have been 
superfluous there. - 


1. The prokathemenos 


The word prokathemenos (xpoxaOrpEvoc) had long been used in 
Byzantine official terminology with the general and basic meaning 
of a chief or head in the broadest sense of the word.’ This easily exp- 
lains the origin of certain titles in the state hierarchy of the late _ 
Byzantine period - rpoKa@rpEvoc tod Beotiapion, x. tod KOLT@VOG, _ 

T. tod pEYGAOV NaAation, Tt. TAV BAayepvOv, n. tov 500 nadatiov.? 
However, the dignitaries designated by the word prokathemenos 
were not confined only to those serving in the capital. Contempor- — 
ary hierarchic lists from the fourteenth century include 
functionaries with such titles as TpoKaGrpEvoc TOAEWSG OF TPO- 
Kar pevoc Kaotpov.’ In certain specific instances even the name of. 
the place is added, so that there can be no doubt that the activity of 
such a prokathemenos (for the sake of convenience we will refer to 
him by this name from now on) was connected with the provinces.‘ 


"Cf. Just. Nov. 13, 1, ed. R. Schdll, Berolini 1912, 100. 28. But see alse 4 mpo- 

xaOnpeévy GAAwv ndéAcov i Kavotavtivounodts (MM IV, 345). There is an interest- 
ing reference to a certain Costa de Procathimeno, civis Dyrrhachiensis (A Alb I, Nr 
632). | 


2 See Pseudo-Cod., index grec, 405 ff. 


? The first form is found in Pseudo-Kodinos itself (op. cit., 139. 32-33), and the sec- 
ond in other lists from this time: x. kdotpou (ibid. , 302. 4-5, 308. 16-17), n. tod Kdo- 
tpov (ibid., 323. 105-106), npoxaOjpevot tdv Kaotpov (306. 10-11, 349. 74), 500 
RpokaGrpevor tv Kaotpev (ibid., 346. 6-7); but the parallel existence of two such 
functionaries is not confirmed in other sources. The fact that the same office is being — 
referred to is indicated by its being placed just before the end of every list. The ex- 
_ pressions x6A1¢ and kdotpov in late Byzantine times do not necessarily imply differ- 
ences in the type and status of urban settlement (see Chapter VII, p. 250 sq.). 


* The only exception, as far as I know, is Michael Amassianos, who in a document 
from the year 1356 is cited simply as prokathemenos. Cf. Theocharidis, 
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The idea of the prokathemenos as the military commander of a 
town or fortress is quite widespread;’ however, there is only one 
source, from the middle of the thirteenth century, which gives some 
support to this interpretation, that is, a letter of Theodore II Las- 
karis, in which a certain Iatropoulos, the prokathemenos of 
Philadelphia, is described as carrying out the duties of otpatnyia 
and «piotc.° There are no other examples of this type of designa- 
tion, and it is quite possible that the emperor laid special emphasis 
on these duties, as a specific and unusual case. However this may 
be, judging by the actual title, the prokathemenos must have had a 
role of primary importance in the towns, at least in those where his 
presence is noted, if not in the military field, then at least in the 
sphere of civilian administration. Certainly this was the case in Asia 
Minor in the thirteenth century, where prokathemenoi are known 
to have existed in Smyrna, Philadelphia and Nicaea.’ 

For example, George Kaloeidas, for many years the pro- 
kathemenos of Smyrna, is mentioned on three occasions in the fif- 
ties and sixties of the thirteenth century as an official witness to 
charters, where his signature not only precedes those of all the secu- 
lar archons present but also those of functionaries of the me- 


TCaprrAdkwves Nr 2 (p. 137) 44, 48. This document originated when Thessaly was 
under Serbian rule, so that it is possible that Amassianos, and also other signatories, 
retained his dignity from the Byzantine period, but without its customary specific 
characteristics. | 


5 Du Cange, Gloss. graec., Vratislavae 1891, 1241; Délger, Schatzk. 169 (Stadt-oder 
Festungskommandant), 202 (Festungs-oder Garnisonskommandant); Zakythinos, 
Desp. II, 57 (though he stresses that the prokathemenos probably also performed 
civilian functions); Angelov, K voprosu fem 74; Ahrweiler, Smyrne 155. K. Sathas, 
Documents inédits relatifs 4 histoire de la Gréce au Moyen age, IV, Paris 1886, p. 
LXXXIV put forward the theory, which cannot be sustained, that the pro- | 
kathemenoi were permanent representatives of certain towns in Constantinople. 


* Theodori Ducae Lascari Epistulae CCX VII, Florentiae 1898, Nr 140, p. 197. 


’ The examples from these places are collected and described in AfArweiler, Smyrne 
155 ff. The writer considers that other towns must have had them too (for example 
Magnesia, p. 164). Then there were of course certain military duties in connection 
with supplies for the town, as Angold has pointed out, Govern. in Exile 265. 
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tropolitanate of Smyrna.* It is true that on these occasions neither the 
titles nor the offices of the civilian dignitaries are mentioned, apart 
from one grammiaticus, so that it is impossible to determine the real 
character of their relationship with Kaloeidas. | 
The case of John Alopos, an earlier prokathemenos of Smyrna, 
is even clearer; on the basis.of a prostagma of the emperor John — 
Vatatzes and a letter from the emperor’s brother he secured and 
confirmed the possession of certain lands for the monastery of Lem- 
biotissa.’ His letter is basically a cadastral document, both as re- 
_gards the matter treated, which is described as napddootic Kai — 
anoxataotactc, and its external appearance, since it describes the 
boundaries and areas of the monastic estates (nepitoptopdcs from 
fourteenth-century documents). At the same time his letter con- 
tains typical elements of a document of the head of the local ad- 
ministration, since Alopos organised the investigation on the spot in 
conjuction with eminent local personalities; this, as we have seen, 
was the practice of the duces and later of the kephalai. On this occa- _ 
sion everything was done with the knowledge of the dux of the 
theme of Thrakesion, John Doukas BOUEUEICS who by all appear- 
ances was the immediate superior of Alopos.'° 7 
In the thirteenth century, that is, the Nicaean and Palaiologian 
periods, there were administrative districts in Asia Minor which 
were still called themes (Chapter II, § 1) with duces at their head 
(Chapter III, § 1) and prokathemenoi as municipal governors, if the 
relationship between these dignitaries has been correctly noted.'! 


5 MM IV, 72 (1257), 55 (1258), 160 (1266). AArweiler, Smyrne 157 considers, on 
good grounds, that Kalocidas is referred to as prokathemenos of Smyrna fortwenty- _ 
five years (1257-1283), an example without precedent. But if A.'s dating of the last of | 
his documents as 1283 is correct (MM IV. 102-103). there is no explanation as to why - 
he appears without any title, and at the bottom of a list of witnesses, in a document 
from the year 1276 (MM IV, 175). -For other members of this family see AArweiler, 

_ op. cit., 157-58. 7 . 


9>MM IV, 146-50 (1234). 
0 Ibid., 147. 


" Ahrweiler, Smyrne 164 stresses that themes and their duces and towns and their _ 
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But by then both the theme and the dux were already outmoded in- 
stitutions. The future development of the administrative system 
made them less and less typical, and soon, at the turn of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, they almost disappeared from the 
scene. During the Palaiologian era the katepanikion became the © 
characteristic unit of administration, with a kephale at its head. The 
position of the prokathemenos in such far-reaching changes could 
not have remained unaffected; but in fa-t this is a question to which 
insufficient attention has been given. 

The fates of the dux and the prokathemenos were closely 
linked, since not only were these two dignitaries frequently referred 
to together during the same period of time, which implies a hierar- 
chical relationship between them, as already mentioned; but their 
appearance in such a relationship indicates that they were integrally 
connected as links in the chain of a specific administrative system. 
We have seen how the dux became the governor of a theme in the 
twelfth century, as part of the formative process of a system which 
predominated during the graeter part of the following century. The 
prokathemenos also first appeared in the twelfth century and during 
the first half of the thirteenth century became one of the most wide- 
spread offices in the provincial administration.” Thus he acquired - 
his specific identity as an element in this same system, which later 
gradually disappeared, in the Palaiologian period. During this crisis 
both the prokathemenos and the dux held their own for some time, 
but with a radically changed status. 

In Asia Minor the prokathemenos most probably disappeared 
at the same time as Byzantine administration in general; but this oc- 
curred too quickly for us to be able to follow the change in his status 
during the crisis experienced by the old administration. In the Euro- 


governors-prokathemenoi (see also Bréhier, Institutions 147), were basic elements 
in the administrative system. See also Stein, Untersuchungen 24 n. 1 (Thrakesion- 
Smyrna), and also Angold, Govern. in Exile 264 ff. : 


'? Cf. Stein, Untersuchungen 27; Zakythinos, Desp. I, 56. Abrweiler, Smyrne 155 
and Angold, op. cit. 264 both think that the prokathemenos was probably the succes- 
sor of the katepan. 
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pean regions of the Empire the prokathemenos appeared together 

with the Palaiologoi, at the very time when important changes in the 
provincial administration were beginning to take place.'* Unfortu- 
nately, however, this «new» period does not provide reliable and 
concrete evidence about the status and activities of the pro- 
kathemenos, although a number of holders of this office are known 
from charters: Nicholas Kampanos (1262)'* and John Spartinos 
(1284 and 1295)'> in Thessalonica; Leo Kalognomos (1317-22, and 
possibly 1334) in Drama;'® Michael Malagaris in Avlona and 
Kanina(1329-32),'’ and Zgouros in Janinna(1321).'* Hence for the 
basic questions concerning the status of the prokathemenos, far 
clearer information is provided by general contemporary surveys of 


3 Ahrweiler, Smyme 155 insists on the importance of the prokathemenos i in the west 
also under the Palaiologoi, though she admits that he was often replaced by the 
kephale. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 57 correctly felt that *. .. Tinstitution a eu une expan-- 
sion limitée.° For the identification of prokathemenoi i in European towns see ibid., 
57-58. Before the Palaiologoithere isonly one- unnamed prokathemenos of Maroneia 
(in Thrace) mentioned here in the twelfth century. Cf. K.M. ReESTanopaures, Kdo- 
tpov Mapoveiac, Opaxixa 4 (1933) 35-39. 


 Schatzk. Nr, 121, 2. 


'S 1 avra II, Nr 75, 43-44; Schatzk. Nr 59/60, 2. On this. family see Lavra Il, pp. 137 ff. 
There is a reference to an anonymous prokatemenoss in Thessalonica in 1323: Chil.. 
Nr 88, 21-22. 


6 Schatzk. Nr 7, 69 (= Chil. Nr 33, 47); Nr 28, 1 (= Xer. Nr21, 1); Nr 68/9, 607; Nr 
121, 3 (= Laurent, Bulles métriques, Nr 309); Chil. Nr 36, 27-28; Nr 41, 129; Nr 67, 
15; Xer. Nr 19, 2-3; Nr 18c, 8-10; Nr 22, 17-19. | _ 


7 4 Alb I, Nr 739, Nr 762 (= DVLINr 118, p. 233). 


MM V, 86. Kekochlimenos, prokathemenos of Ganos (a monastic unit in Thrace) 
also probably belongs to the fourteenth century, but not enough is known about the 
nature of his dignity. Cf. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 
Munich 1897, 485. It is interesting to note that this dignity was reflected among the 
Venetians in the title of John Peretas, cavallarius and prokathemenos of Dyrrachium 
(1359) and in that of an unknown individual (1379). Cf. A Alb I, Nr142 and J. Sak- 
kelion, CupPdAaov tic 1A’ Exatovtaetnptdoc, AIEE 2 (1885) 474; A Alb I, Nr 356, 
Nr 359. 
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the hierarchical ladder in the state administration or descriptions of 
the spheres of authority of individual officials. | 

According to Pseudo-Kodinos’ description of the hierarchical 
ladder, every town had its own prokathemenos, but the formulation 
used does not justify the conclusion that the prokathemenos was at 
the head of the city administration. '? This is improbable, especially 
in view of the fact that this position was occupied by the kephale, to 
whom clear preference is given in the extant drafts of the documents 
relating to the appointment of officials, that is, the military and civil 
authority, and to some extent the judicial authority in the town, be- 
longed to him: all this is described in detail. At the same tinzs ‘+ ic 
stated that the prokathemenos has the obligation to concern himself 
with the security of the town, to see that the citizens behave in a vir- 
tuous and law-abiding way and fulfil their obligations to the ruler; 
but this is expressed in general phraseology which reflects the epoch 
of his greater glory.”” This difference is the more noticeable when 
we bear in mind the immunity formulas of charters, which stress the 
importance of the kephale, but in which the prokathemenos is not 
even mentioned. On the other hand, the very fact that the pro- 
kathemenos appears in a table of ranks which is more a list of court 
titles and military ranks than actual administrative offices, and one 
in which neither the kephale nor the apographeus nor the energon Is 
mentioned (to cite only the most typical of the provincial officials), 
clearly demonstrates that the dignity of prokathemenos was primar- 
ily a title.2! But even as a title it appears at the bottom of the formal 
hierarchical ladder, while above it are those titles which are known 
to have belonged on different occasions to the kephalai.” 


'’ Pseudo-Cod. 188. 20-22: oi iscaDNleNei Kai cuepeuaaneet Onnpétat Exdotnc 
Kat atiav tav noAeov. , 


*” Sathas, MB VI, 644. Ahrweiler, Smyrne 127 thinks that this was a sali service in 
the first instance. . | 


*! Therefore he had a white wooden stick by which he could be recognised (Pseudo- 
Cod. 166. 25-27). For the prokathemenos as an actual functionary see Raybaud, 


cuvermiement 181. 


2 Sec above, Chapter III, § 2a. 
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It is clear that the prokathemenos, like the dux, was a victim of 
the changes which in a majority of cases led to the fusion of the posi- 
tions of regional and urban governor. This new type of functionary 
was the kephale. Hence the prokathemenos, squeezed out of his. 
former duties by the kephale, was by the fourteenth century one of 
those outmoded dignitaries who to some extent represented a 
genuine office, but sometimes a title of honour, with a tendency to 
become transformed into a title and nothing more.” Moreover re- _ 
ferences to this title become less and less frequent, and as the exam- 
ples quoted show, it only just managed to survive the first half of the 
fourteenth century. This explains why the prokathemenos, like the 
dux, made little impression on the Serbs and was not taken over by 
their public administration, as happened in many other instances. _ 

Meanwhile, before the prokathemenos disappeared com-_ 
pletely, his association with the provincial administration is not de- 
scribed in detail in the sources, except when he functions as an apog- 
rapheus or a member of the metropolitan’s court.“ On the basis of 
_ these facts and the document relating to the appointment of offi- 

cials, there are good grounds for regarding the prokathemenos as 
some kind of assistant to the kephale, whose duties were deter- 
mined more or less according to the needs of the moment.” Natur- | 
ally there was a constant need for such functionary i in the ateet | 
_ centres. Sa , 


* The hierarchical list of dignities in Pseudo-Kodinos contains a considerable 


“a number of these, but scholars have not yet investigated all such cases. In any case the 


best known example is that of the A OROAMEICS: | 


* Nicholas Kampanos from Thessalonica and Leo Kalognomos from Drama con- 
tinue to be cited as apographeis, and John Spartinos as a member of a court. How- | 
ever an unknown prokathemenos from Thessalonica ordered an investigation of land 
_ Claims in 1323. For the judicial authority of the prokathemenos in the Nicaean 
period, see Angold, Govern. in Exile 265 ff. | | 


= Raybaud, Gouvernement 236 n. 68 over-confidently assigns the duties ofa provin- 
cial financial functionary to the holder of this dignity. However it seems that Angold, — 
op. cit. 294 is not correct in ene the prokathemenos assomekindofrivaltothe 
kephale. | | | 
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2. The Castrophylax 


Although they appear together in one passage in Pseudo-Kodinos 
and are thus equated in rank in a certain way, the fate of the cas- 
trophylax should not be linked with the history of the pro- 
kathemenos.” Even in the middle of the fourteenth century the dig- 
nity of castrophylax contained no trace of an honorific title, since in 
contrast to the prokathemenos, it is omitted from the basic list of ti- 
tles compiled by Pseudo-Kodinos and also from other tables of 
ranks relating to this time. The specific character of his duties 
brought the castrophylax through the trials resulting from the 
changes ushered in by the Palaiologian epoch.”’ The only question 
is: where will we find this specific character reflected, or what were 
the actual and obligatory duties of the castrophylax? 

There is no doubt that the office of castrophylax had always 
been primarily a military one. In Nicaean times he had certainly oc- 
cupied a prominent position as commandant of a fortress, alongside 
the prokathemenos as head of the city administration.” This meant 
that in the towns the spheres of civil and military authority were 
separated, at the very time when as a higher level they were both 
concentrated in the hands of the dux at the head of a theme. But, 
with the advent of the kephale, post-restoration Byzantium saw the 
elimination of these differences in the towns as well as elsewhere. 

In the fourteenth century the castrophylax cannot be regarded 
as the military commander of the town under any circumstances, 
since this position was held by the kephale in addition to his other 
functions, and there were hardly any towns without a kephale. 
However, part of his duties in the military sphere remained within 


6 For the account of Pseudo-Kodinos cf. n. 19. 


?” The real significance of the dignity of castrophylax is reflected in the fact that it was 
taken over by the Serbs and Bulgarians, which was not the case with the pro-| 
kathemenos. Cf. Chil. SI. Nr 5, 29-30; Novakovié, Zak. spom. 609, 670; Zogr. SI. Nr 
4, 10. For castrofilica in Dyrrachium under the Venetians see A Alb II, Nr 359. | 


28 Cf. Stein, Untersuchungen 24 n. 1; Ahrweiler, Smyrne 155; Angold, Govern. in 
Exile 266 ff. See also Schlumberger, Sigillographie 327. 
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the competence of the castrophylax. In fact in the documents relat- 

ing to the appointment of the kephale and the castrophylax, their 

duties in connection with the maintenance and security of the town — 
fortifications are described in almost identical words.”” But while 

for the kephale concern for the maintenance of the fortifications 
represented only part of his duties, for the castrophylax this com- 
prised the entire sphere of his authority and justification for his exis- 

tence.” He was nothing more than the kephale’s assistant in one 
sphere of his activity, namely the military one. In other words, the 
immediate command of the municipal garrison was in the hands of 
the castrophylax. 

On certain occasions the castrophylax appears in a role not en- 
visaged by the injunction relating to his appointment, but one which 
was not uncommon for other late Byzantine functionaries. Thus as 
early as the first half of the thirteenth century (1235) Theophylact 
Vrachionites, the castrophylax of Smyrna, accompanied the dux of 


the theme of Thrakesion when he was establishing certain property _ 7 


rights of the monastery of Lembiotissa.*! A century later Constan- _ 
tine Achiraites, castrophylax of Zichna (1321), and Leo Azanites, — 
castrophylax of Serres (1339) appended their signatures as official 
witnesses in the course of the composition of some private docu- 
ments of gift and sale.*? —s to the custom of the times, their 


_ 2 Sathas, MB VI, 642. 14-16 (kephale), 644. 21-23 (castrophytax): esoiltns kai 
éxtpedctoOat tic dvaxticews Kai nepinottjoeasg kai dnoBryAicews Kai Aortic (cas- 
trophylax: ndons &AAN¢) dopadsiac Kai katoyupacews oo eer ovv Ged) t08 
ToLlovtou KdOTpoV. | | | 


© There is ‘ies a general formal instruction about the fulfilment of obligations for the 
_ benefit of the emperor, but only in the town (ibid., 644. 24-25). - Zakythinos, Desp. _ 
II, 238 limits the activities of the castrophylax to the frame work mentioned, without _ 
paying any attention to the question of their further development, while “en op. 
cit. 294 speaks of the castrophylax as a rival of the kephale. a 


| MM IV, 38. The dating is according to Dédiger, Chronologaches rospde: ne 
raphisches 312. The question remains open as to whether Vrachionites was already 
castrophylax in 1230, when he appears in a similar role (MM IV, 50), as eeee 
_ thinks, op. cit. 267. 7 2 


. 2 Chil. Nr 69, 91-93; Prodr. Nr 34, 65-66. 
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fellow-witnesses were eminent ecclesiastical personages from the 
bishoprics in that part of Macedonia . Finally, in the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century, the castrophylax of Serres, Demetrios 
Aretas, as a member of a court which included the metropolitan and 
the kephale, participated in a decision assigning the estate of 
Klopotitsa to the monastery of Alipiou.*? This is the last reference 
to this office in Byzantine documents. 

It is not known whether the castrophylax played an indepen- 
dent role as the commander of a smaller fortress which was not a 
centre of local administration, and where there was consequently 
no kephale. In this respect our knowledge ts practically non-exis- 
tent. But probably the dignity of castrophylax, an adaptable and 
long-lived office, had a richer and more interesting history than 
would appear from the meagre evidence provided by extant char- 
ters. In fact the purely military questions with which the cas- 
trophylax was mainly concerned never gave rise to the issue of char- 
ters. | 


3. Other officials — 


Occasionally in the charters there is a reference to an official per- 
sonage whose place in the provincial apparatus has not been estab- 
lished, and whose position cannot be determined with any reasona- 
ble certainty. Naturally this is not a favourable circumstance for the 
study of any particular function. However, these cases too can con- 
tribute to our overall impression of the situation in the administra- 
tion. | 
Among the court functionaries of the fourteenth century and 
also the fifteenth, there are references to notaries or grammatikoi 
(votdptot, ypappatikot), whose technical role in the drawing up of 


* Kutl. Nr 33, 90. 


¥ Perhaps this was the case with the Basil Tzimalos, castrophylax of Kotzinon on 
Lemnos. Cf.: Phil. Nr 10, 116 (1355). For this fortress and ener emborion see 
Dion. 87. | 
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imperial charters cannot be doubted.» However, it would seem that 

the corresponding service outside the capital disappeared much ear- 
lier. George Probatos, grammatikos of the theme of Thrakesion, 

appears in 1258 as the last holder of this office.” A little later, in 
1272, a certain Constantine Rangabe has been identified as the 

Snudoroc taBovAAdptoc of Almyros in Thessaly.*” About the same 

time, in September 1271, it is on two occasions explicitly stated in 

documents that there was no tabullarios in the whole of the 

neighbouring region of Demetrias, but that official documents were 

drawn by a local archpriest named Michael.” After this, for the last 

two centuries of Byzantium’ s existence, the charters contain practi- 

cally no references to any public official performing this duty. The 

only exception is a certain Demetrios, whose surname is not known, 
and who in 1317 appended his signature to a charter as notarios, al- 
_ though in fact he was doing the work of an apographeus.” pic. 
he was not the author of the charter. 

Perhaps it is not a matter of chance that this notary called De- 
metrios appears in Thessalonica. It is quite understandable that the 
services of a chancellery were necessary in large towns and that this 
" institution must have existed in them in some form or other. Furth- 


se Pseudo-Cod. 185. 23-24. See also notarii domini imperatoris from the year 1319- 
1320 (DVL I, 157), and two items of information concerning imperial notaries froma 
later period (Lavra III, Nr 132, 1/1351/; Darrouzés, Ekthésis néa 71. 14/1379-1388/). 

The imperial protonotarios Niketas Sotiriotes is mentioned several times c. 1375 | 
(Theocharidis Nr 5,9 and pp. 77 n. 4, 78 n. 2; cf. Lavra II, Nr 145, 19-20), and a cer- 
tain Katavlastes in the fifteenth century (Schatzk. Nr 102, fol. v). For the central Not- 
ary service of this period see Schilbach, Hypotyposis 65 a | 


* MM IV, 55. Dating according to Ahrweiler, Smyrne 156. There i isa reference toa 


grammatikos in Thrakesion (?) in 1278, but in a western document, the terminology La 


of which is not particularly precise (Tafel-Thomas, Urkunden III, 193), so that it is 
not possible to determine the real status of this individual. - 


7 Cf. N.I. Yanopoulos, Ol 80 pecarwvixoi ‘AApupoi xai 6 vov, Exel 106 Br 7 ; 
vacaob 8 (1904) I! n. 1. | _ a 


MM IV, 393, 396. 


» Zogr. Nr 54, 182-86. 
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ermore, some time after 1329 there appeared the so-called npdo- 
taypa éEapxiKov, a draft of a document concerning the appoint- 
ment and duties of the exarch t@v taBovAAapiov in some important 
town, most probably Constantinople.“ This contains comprehen- 
sive directives, set out with great precision, which bear witness to a 
well-organised public chancellery; perhaps even too well organised 
for those times, so that the document represents a legal and theoret- 
ical draft which does not necessarily reflect the actual state of af- 
fairs, rather than instructions for everyday use. Even if such instruc- 
tions are in question, it is certain that in the interior of the state one 
would not often be able to find a well organised chancellery, since it 
is characteristic of the fourteenth century that the composition of 
many charters was entrusted to clerics. These were the fairly numer- 
ous nomikoti or tabullarioi attached to bishoprics and some monas- 
teries.*' They would not belong to either of the interested parties, so 
that it would be possible to describe them as some sort of public ser- 
vice. | 
It is difficult to say whether the facts cited above really imply 
the collapse of a scriptorial service which had formerly existed on a 
more or less permanent basis in the provinces, in an era which was 
not in fact characterised by a particularly well-organised public ad- 
ministration. However, there are good grounds for putting forward 
such an opinion. 


“ Sathas, MB VI, 645-46. The terminus post quem is fixed by the supreme judges 
mentioned in the document, who were introduced, as is well known, as a result of the 
judicial reforms of Andronikos III Palaiologos in 1329. Addresses of notaries in Con- 
stantinople are noted between 1379 and 1388 (Darrouzés, Ekthésis néa, 48. 98) and 
in addition the document mentions a demarchia (Snpapyia). In another similar docu- 
ment this expression refers to Constantinople. Cf. Sathas, op. cit. 643-44. 


*' For these cf. Schatzk. 284 n. 2 For additional material see MM IV, 266, 278; Zogr. 
Nr 25, 128-29; S$. V. Kougeas, BuCavetwy éxtypagn tod AoyxaviKou, “EAAnvixa 5 
(1932) 251-252. Esph.? Nr 13, 45; Lavra III, App. XII, 46-47. According to Angold, 
Govern. in Exile 273, the organisation of notaries had passed into the hands of the 
Church as early as the Nicaean period. 
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The tsaousios provides a very good example of how little is known, 
and also how little it is possible to find out, about the structure of | 
local officialdom. The very infrequent references to this dignitary, 
which is not cited even in Pseudo-Kodinos, makes any definitive in- 
terpretation impossible. All that can be said for certain, just be- 
cause of the silence of Pseudo-Kodinos, is that it would be unwise to_ 
regard the term fsaousios purely as a title whose holder held no 
concrete function.” In all other respects the solutions suggested so 
far are largely hypothetical.** The one nearest the truth would seem _ 
to be the theory of R. Guilland, who considers that the tsaousios 
served outside Constantinople, in fact as commander of the military 
escort of individual provincial governors. “ This opinion is basically 
supported by two items of information in the sources which seem to 
be of vital importance for the entire question. __ - 
A praktikon from Iberon, dated March 1301, contains a casual 
reference to Manuel Dobeltsinos (or Deblitsinos), -tGaotvoroc tod 
Oeccadovixaiov peydAov dAAayiov.” It has long been established _ 
by scholars that the &AA.dytov was a guard or garrison detachmentin | 
_ some particular place, and such detachments are known by name in 
Thessalonica and Jerissos.“ But the place of the tsauousios in this 


detachment would have remained unknown but for the survival ofa 


“ See Kougeas, op. cit., 252. In Pseudo-Kodinos, as with many dignities, ay the | 
Grand Tsaousios is retained, who was concerned with arranging escorts for the em- 
_ peror (Pseudo-Cod. 182. 18-21). | 


“ W. Miller, The Historians Doukas: afd Phrantzes, Journal of Hell. St. 46 51926) | 65 - 
court marshall; Stein, Untersuchungen 42 f. - - agentes in rebus, mandatores; Déiger, 
Schatzk. 197. - a member of a troop of imperial Kommissionaren. Doukas refers to 
this indirectly, but having in mind primarily Bayazit’s 's court (p. 97. 1, ed. V. Grecu, 
Bucharest 1958, - > HuePovetias). | | Pa 


“ Guilland, Quelques dignitaires 183 ff. In his opinion, : ‘tsaousioi in service at court “ea 


are to. be imperial couriers and i inspectors eeenics in rebus). 
‘4S Schatzk. Nr 66/7, 452-53 (= Sechs Praktika A, 452-453). 


| “cr. Schatzk. 140. As regards the allagion i in Constantinople (Bacvaxdv éAépiov) - 
Stein, Untersuchungen 43 thinks that it comprised the emperor's military escort. The _ 


offices mentioned i in Pseudo-Kodinos (see index grec) are also connected with this: 
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model for the document concerning his appointment.*’ According 
to this, the tGaovctog tdv cig 16 Kdotpov N. Ed PLOKOPEVOV 
otpatiwtav was to keep his soldiers in readiness both for garrison 
duties in the town, and also for other tasks which are not separately 
explained (cic thv dnoPiyAtow tod éxetoe KaotpOU Kai TAG AOUNASG 
SovAeiac tic BactAetac pov). This clearly refers to the commander 
of a municipal detachment, but at the same time raises the question 
of the relationship between the castrophylax and the tsauousios, 
and also that of the differentiation of their spheres of authority.“ 
If we take into consideration the fact that two long-known 
members of the Thessalonica allagion, Michael Hamedrakon and 
Stephen Soumanis, appear in 1322 and 1327 among the withesses of — 
documents of sale,” the first as a doulos of the emperor, we can as- 
sume with reasonable certainty that the stratiotai of a local allagion 
were probably fiefholders or pronoiarioi,~ since it is known that 


archon tod aAAayiov and xpataAAaydtap. The same source also speaks of a certain 
kind of detachment of troops stationed in the provinces whose members are called 
peyaAoaAAayitat (187. 6-8). N. Oikonomidés, Notes sur un praktikon de pronoiaire 
(June 1323), Travaux et mémoires 5 (1973) 338 points out that possibly these 
«Guard» detachments were stationed in Thessalonica (and in other towns), while M. 
Ja. Sjuzjumov, Ekonomika prigorodov vizantijskich krupnich gorodov, VV I1 
(1956) 58 thinks that the allagion was a people’s army (opoléenie) which was assem- 
bled in a town in times of siege. 


“’ Sathas, MB VI, 647. 


“ Schlumberger, Sigillographie 103 has discovered the existence of one more provin- 
cial military officer in the Palaiologian era - the strategos of Thessalonica, with the 
title of protostrator. There is clearly an error in dating, sincé such combinations were 
typical in earlier times, as Ostrogorsky has shown (History 367 ff.). 


“ Chil. Nr 84,62, 109-110; Zogr. Nr 25, 82-83. It seems to me that the preposition and 
with the article (an6.. tod GAA ayiou) which is always found in such cases signifies pre- 
sent and not former membership of the allagion, which is the opinion of F. Ddlger 
(Schatzk. 140) and P. Schreiner (Zwei Praktika 39). After the first edition of my 
book Oikonomidés wrote about this in a very reasonable manner, op. cit. 338. 


* Similar testimony is provided by the indirect references to a certain wealthy Ale- 

xander Eurippiotes, also a known member of the Thessalonica allagion at the begin- 

ning of the fourteenth century. For the relevant sources cf. Délger, Reg. [V, Nr 2389, 
Nr 2631, Nr 2662. 
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they were usually designated as stratiotai in fourteenth-century _ 

documents. This suggestion gains in value as a result of the discov- 
ery of the fourth member of the Thessalonica allagion, «kyr» Man- 
uel Berilas, about whom the relevant source explicitly states thathe _ 
had a pronoia estate (katéyovta oixovopiav) with several depen- 
dent peasants.°! In addition, it would seem that two more members 


of the Thessalonica allagion, Michael Saventzes and Nicholas _ 


Maroules, also holders of pronoia estates, are mentioned in unpub- 
lished documents of the monastery of Xenophon.” Likewise, a 
well-known member of the Jerissos allagion, Manuel Garianes, cer- 
tainly had a pronoia estate.» These facts refer to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But there is also a reference from the preceding century 
(1286), about a deceased member of the Thessalonica allagion, a 
certain Gazes, who also had a pronoia estate.™ Finally we may ad- 
duce the fact that the well-known prostagma of Michael VIII from 
the year 1272 explicitly stresses the connection between the holders 
of pronoia estates and the allagion (iva py tig mpovotac KoAof- 
abeions Actic tic otpatiadtov ev th GAAayio yévntar). 2 

On the basis of these evidences, both the facts about the 
tsauousioi mentioned above become more precise, that is, it now 
_ seems very probable that the holders of this title commanded a 
military detachment composed mainly of holders of pronoia es- 
tates. On the other hand, this would mean that the tsauousios stood 
at the head of a local mobile unit which could be used to defend a 


5! Zwei Praktika 37, 4-5 and passim. For the fact that very frequently olxovopia = 
Mpdvora, see sige esae es 6(= SDI, 133) 57 id and also Schatzk. PP. 48, 
140. | | 


a Oikonomides, op. cit., 339. | | 
® Schatzk. Nr 50 passim. According to Délger (Schatzk. 137; Reg. IV, Nr 2399) the 
charter is a forgery, but I think that what interests us here is not open to doubt, since 


Garianes is known from other documents (Chil. Nr 53, 39; Nr. 59, 13). 


—* Zogr. Nr 10, 15, 28. On Gazes as a pronoiar see Ostrogorsky, Pronija 94 (= SDI, 
241 ff.). | | | | 


5 Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 40. 85-86. 
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town, but also to answer an imperial summons, while the cas- 
trophylax always remained connected with the town. However, 
there is no direct confirmation in the sources for this division of 
functions; it therefore remains for the present hypothetical. 


The paucity and obscurity of the source material make a detailed 
survey of the late Byzantine administrative organisation in practice | 
illusory, as has been pointed out. The same factors can also lead 
scholars to erroneous conclusions. Nevertheless, taking every- 
thing into consideration, it is clear that the administrative apparatus 
in the provinces experienced fundamental changes in relation to the 
much better organised system of earlier times. In fact during the 
Palaiologian era the kephale stood at the head of an organism 
which, as regards its general principles and degree of structural de- 
velopment, did not greatly differ from the systems known to have 
existed earlier in other medieval states. | 


* V. Laurent, Notes de titulature, EO 38 (1939) 362-364 has demonstrated the exis- 
tence of urban protonobilissimoi whom he has described in fairly definite terms as 
functionaries (actually in Ochrid, Serres and perhaps Demetrias) /cf. E. Zolotas, 
BuSavriaxds daxtiAtos év Xie, “AOnva 22 (1910) 179 (= BZ 5, 1896, 114); Kutl. Nr 
8, 11: MMIV, 419/. However this would be the only instance in Byzantine history of a 
former title being transformed into a function. The trend was in the other direction, 
as is well known. 


V 


THE FISCAL APPARATUS 


The first Palaiologian rulers immediately set about establishing fis- — 
cal institutions in the European regions recovered by the Empire, 
and made considerable efforts to restore their lost archives.' At the 
same time, as part of the general internal development of the state, 
the centre of gravity was transferred to the west, to these same 
European provinces. From this time onwards, it is from this area 
that the greatest number of charters has been preserved, even at a 
time when Asia Minor still had not been finally lost and abandoned. 
As with certain institutions which have already been described, the 
examples from this area are also of general value for the study of the 
fiscal apparatus of this period as a whole. | : 
The majority of charters granting and confirming the posses- 
sion of land contain prohibitions forbidding state officials to per- 
form their duties within the boundaries of these estates, and thus 
bestow immunity upon the landowners. As is well known, these 
prohibitions usually differentiate between the different spheres of 
activity, citing first the kephalai, then the cadastral officials or apog- 
rapheis, and finally the tax-collectors. All others who might violate 
rights of immunity, whether public servants or private individuals, 
are designated together in general terms (e.g., tivoc tdv &ndvt@v). 
The official Byzantine documents which have survived from 
this time, whatever their provenance, are devoted to the legal rela- 
tions involved in property ownership and to fiscal and, to a certain 


"Cf. St. Binon, Les origincs légendaires et I° histoire de Xéropotamou et de Saint- 
Paul de I’ Athos, Louvain 1942, 10. | | 
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extent, economic questions. Thus it is understandable that in 
sources of this type considerable space and special emphasis is given 
to officials who were concerned with the relevant questions, that is, 
apographeis and tax-officials. However, there is clear evidence of a 
certain distance between them and the kephalai as the heads of the 
administrative system in the provinces. If they had been simply 
tools in the hands of the kephalai, they certainly would not have 
been separately mentioned, but simply left on one side as factors to 
be taken for granted, as was the case with the prokathemenoi and 
other assistants of the kephalai. This gap disappeared from time to 
time, on those occasions when the provincial governors themselves _ 
undertook cadastral surveys or the collection of taxes, either di-. 
rectly or through their representatives, and it must have vanished 
altogether where the administrative district coincided with the per- 
sonal estates of the kephalai.* Considerable space was devoted to 
such cases in the previous chapter. | | 
The granting of extensive rights of immunity to the great land- 
owners presented many obstacles and limitations to the work of fis- 
cal officials. Freedom from taxation, the prohibition of cadastral 
surveys, and in general the fact that officials were not allowed to 
enter estates protected by immunity privileges meant that the re- 
moval of whole areas, and even towns, from the authority of the ad- 
ministrative apparatus became a daily pccurrence under the 
Palaiologoi. The civil wars of the fourteenth century, which de- 
stroyed the finances and the economy of the Empire, intensified this 
process.” Yet in spite of all this, the fiscal apparatus remained one of 


* However Ahrweiler, Smyrne 159 stresses that prosopographical data concerning 
fiscal functionaries is very meagre in Thrakesion, because their work was mainly 
done by regional governors. See Chapter III, § 1. Outside the administration in gen- 
eral there are also instances of infiltration into the sphere of authority of the apog- 
rapheis. The document (napadotikov ypdppa) issued by Ugljesas supreme judge is 
typical, since it has all the characteristics of an inventory made by an apographeus 
(Mosin-Sovre, Supplementa Nr 8). See also the private agreement between Maria 
Dikraina and Chilandar, validated in the presence of many eminent withnesses, 
which is described as tijc SiaAvcews Evundypagov Eyypagov, ioxtov Kai @> kpaKtt- 
KOV OwMpatikijs kai toniKkijc napaddcews (Chil. Nr 117, 12-14). 


* Délger. Beitrage 110 ff. 
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the last props of the authority of the state in the provinces," and its 
representatives long retained a specific pete in the administra- 
tive system as a whole. | 


1. Cadastral Officials 


The bulk of the income which flowed into the coffers of the state 
treasury in late Byzantine times came from dues and taxes placed on 
‘the shoulders of the peasantry, the most numerous class of the 
population.. However, the land was in the hands of feudal landow- 
ners. Hence the state had not only to consider the size and content — 
of peasant holdings as an important factor in agricultural output, 
but also to concern itself with consolidating the property rights of 
the great landowners and their privileges of immunity. The amount 
of the fiscal income was directly dependent on all these factors. 
As the functionaries concerned with these questions, the apog- 
rapheis (a4noypapetc, dnoypapdpevoc) - - cadastral inspectors or tax- 
commissioners - were undoubtedly the most important among the 
fiscal officials of the Palaiologian epoch, and formed the backbone — 
of the organisation which regulated ne State finances.” But their 


“Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 222. 


5 See also Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 75. He, (75-78). Stein. Untersuchungen 16 ft. : 
and Délger. Beitrage 81 ff. have so far devoted most attention to studying the posi- 
_ tion of the apographeus, whom they regard as a functionary who prepared cadastral _ 
surveys. Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 218 (= SDI, 21, 27) has also introduced the expres- — 

sion tax commissioner with the same meaning. - The apographeis of the Palaiologian 

era appear to be the successors of the corresponding officials - anagrapheis - in the | 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Cf. Stein, op. cit. 16; Heisenberg. op, cit., 75; 
Dolger. op. cit. 82 ff., 88 ff. who has demonstrated that this was not a sudden transi- 
tion, since there were apographeis in the twelfth century, and. on the other hand, — 
there were still anagrapheis at the beginning of the period of Palaiologian rule. See 
now Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, 1, ed. P. Schreiner. Vienna 1975, Nr 63 B, 
8, p. 488, where an apographeus of Mitylene is noted as late as 1578/79 (!). Tafrali. 
Thessalonique 59 considers that dbxoypagetc is a synonym for apographeus; this is 
challenged by Délger, op. cit. 88.n. 14, who calls him an official of the imperial chan- 
 cellery. However there is a passage in Cantacuzenus (156: 1 287. 23-288.2) which jus- 
tifies Tafrali’s view, though he-does not cite it. For our purposes the documents are — 
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Status was not clearly determined, and thus the tasks of fiscal con- 
trol were not performed by any homogeneous body of officials. On 
the contrary, there was some differentiation between them. Some 
of them were distributed throughout the provinces with the office men- 
tioned above, while of others it could be said that they occupied a | 
less clearly defined position as delegates of the central authority; 
comprising here as well the holders of the large appanages.° The dif- 
ferences between the two groups begin with the nature of their ti- 
tles. 

Many cadastral officials, indeed precisely those who deserve 
this designation, placed special emphasis in their signatures on the 
office of apographeus, usually linked with the district in which they — 
operated. There are a number of examples of individuals who fol- 
lowed this procedure or who were referred to in this way by others: 
Leo Eskammatismenos (&noypagets tis vijcou ‘Pddou, etc.),’ 


the most reliable sources .and they donot mention hypographeis exceptfor one solit- 
ary reference from the beginning of the fifteenth century (Xer. Nr 29, 45). In any case 
we can regard éEtowtnhs and éndnxtns as synonyms, which appear both in narrative 
sources and documents (thirteenth century). Cf. Ddlger. op. cit. 79 ff.; Bees, 
pappa tod Fpadiotiou 88. Of course these examples become increasingly rare, and 
it is possible that they had become purely appellative in the Palaiologian era (Ddlger, 
op. cit. 61, 81), but it is clear that Cantacuzenus’ 2&\omtijc carried out thy axoy- 
pagry, just as the apographeis mentioned in charters carried out &iowow (more of 
this later). This overlap of function is accepted by Stein. Untersuchungen 17 ff. who 
otherwise looks for differences between the two offices in earlier periods (pp. 16 ff.). 
See also Zakythinos, Desp. II, 228. 


* The erroneous idea of G. Rouillard (Les actes de Lavra a I'époque des Paléologues, 
Atti del V Congresso Int. di Studi biz. I, Rome 1939, 304) arises from the fact that 
there is no reference to the apographeus in Pseudo-Kodinos, that «... le titre de 
lapographeus ... était un titre temporaire et lui était conféré seulement lorsqui’ il 
avait a diriger l'apographé.» This opinion is clearly based on Dolger. Beitrage 90 
who, however, examined court dignitaries engaged in carrying out cadastral inspec- 
tions. Stein. Untersuchungen 17 proceeds on a similar basis, but more cautiously, 
without insisting on the temporary nature of the rank and emphasising the position of 
the apographeus as a delegate of the ruler. More recently Angold, Govern. in Exile 
294 expressed the view that apographeis were simply delegates of the central govern- 
ment. | 


™MM VI, 216, 219 (May and July 1263). 
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Vergotas (anoypapéws Kai 2Erawtod tg vijoou, sc. Thasos)," John 
Panaretos (Gnoypagevcs tod 8épatoc BoAEpod Kai MoovvondAewe, 
Leppav kai Ltpvppovoc),’ Demetrios Apelmenes (4. tod Henares 
Oecoadovixne),'° a certain Constantine,'' and Leo Kalognomos'” 
(all the same). The same is true of the well-known teams of inspec- 
tors who performed their tasks over a number of years: Constantine 
Kounales - Demetrios Kontenos - Leo Kalognomos (anoypageic 
tov Gépatac Oecoudovikns)'? and Constantine Pergamenos - 


* Phil. Nr 4, 72-74 (1287). This document is a forgery (Ddlger, Reg. 1V, Nr 2122) but | 
Vergotas is also known from Phil. Nr3, 51 (1287) which is authentic (Dodiger, op. cit., 
Nr 2121). The forged document is cited because it shows that Thasos was an area en- 
trusted to a single apographeus, the exact identity of whom is of secondary impor- 


tance. 
¥ Arcad. Vatop. 217 (1297). Cf. also Délger, Reg. 1V, Nr 2335 (prior to April 1312). 


Xen. Nr 3, 111-113 (1300); Zogr. Nr 15, 57-59 (1300); Chil. Nr 18, 33-35 (c. 1300); 
Lavra II, Nr 90, 379-80, 385-86 (1300); Nr 93, 28-30 (1302); Schatzk. Nr 66/7, 1-2 (= 
Sechs Praktika A, 1-2 (1301); Lavra II, Nr 97, 1-2 (1304). Cf. Kyriakides, B.M. IV, 
474-75. The identification of the author of the first document, and the dating of the 
first and second is according to Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 210 ff.. 213 ff. (= SDI, 11 ff., 
15). It is possible that this same apographeus issued one more praktikon: Esph.* Nr 8. 
On the Apelmene family see Kyriakides, B.M. I, 86 ff.; Schatzk. 197 ff. 


"Xen. Nr 2, 119-121 (1300). The editor has incorrectly added the surname Apel- | 
mene to Constantine. Cf. Ostrogorsky. op. cit. n. 41.. 


_" Xer. Nr 22, 17-19 (1317-1334). This also includes the apographeus from Zwei Prak- 
tika (lines 34-35), whom N. Oikonomides, Notes sur un praktikon de pronoiaire 
(June 1323), Travaux et mémoires 5 (1973).337 identifies as the well-known George 

Pharisaios. 3 


'§ Schatzk. Nr 68/9, 605-607 (= Sechs Praktika K, 605-607) (1317); Chil. Nr 36, 24-28 
(1318); Xer. Nr 18C, 8-10(1317/18) ; Nr 19, 1-3 (1319); Esph.? Nr 14, 234-37 (1318). 
On the activity of this trio, see : Lemerle, Philippes 229 ff.; Schatzk. 202; Xer. 150, 
150 n. 2. They are quite frequently referred to not as apographeis, but also as__ 
KOLOUPEVOL (NOINGapPEVOL) THY Groypaghv (axoypagixhy axoxatéotaoty) in the 
Thessalonica theme. Cf. Chil. Nr 32, 117-119 (1317); Nr 33, 44-46 (= Schatzk. Nr 7, 
66-69) (1317); Nr 34. 1-3(1317); Nr 41, 125-29 (1319, but in an earlier period); Nr 67, 
12-15 (1321 in an earlier period); Kuti. Nr 11, 17-18 (1322, in an earlier period). Cf. _ 
Kyriakides, B. M. IV, 476 (1319, for the Lavra). Panaretos is also mentioned in such 
a way (sce n. 9) in Chil. Nr 22, 6-7 (1305) and Pergamenos and Pharisaios in Schatzk. 
Nr 17, 1-2 (1319). Obviously it is simply a case of variations in ‘expression. Cf. 
kepahy, cbpioxdpevoc cic KegaAt\v, KepadatiKetov. 
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George Pharisaios (all the same); “ or, less well known (and all from 
the Thessalonica district), Demetrios N. - Thomas Pergamenos 
Pharisaios (sic!),> Constantine Tsimpeas - Alexios Amnon,'® Paul 
Gazes - Michael N. - George Prinkips'’ and Stephen Doukas 
Radinos - John Radinos - Constantine Palaiologos Oineotes.'* Here 
belongs one anonymous official, who was also an apographeus in 
the Thessalonica area.” 

Among the apographeis enumerated above, and naturally in 


'4 Xen. Nr 6, 211-14, with Leo Kalognomos (1318); Schatzk. Nr 17, 1-2 (= Lavra II, 
Nr 107, 1-2) (1319); Chil. Nr 55, 28-29 (1320); Zogr. Nr 17, 6-7 (c. 1320); Schatzk. Nr 
70/71, 592-93 (= Sechs Praktika P, 592-93 (1320); Lavra II, Nr 108, 931-32 (1321); Nr 
109, 999-1012 (1321); Schatzk. Nr 61, 22-25 (= Lavra II, Nr 110, 22-25) (1321); Lavra 
I, Nr 111, 32-33 (1321); Kutl. Nr 11, 17-18 (1322). Perhaps Pharisaios himself was 
the author of a praktikon: Esph.? Nr 15 (13212). In another case this is quite certain: 
Esph.? Nr 16 (1321). See also n. 12 above. A considerable amount has been written 
about Pergamenos and Pharisaios, but I would draw attention only to Lemerle, 
Philippes 230 ff. and Xer. 169, 173, both of which have abundant bibliographical in- 
formation. | | 


'S Zogr. Nr 54, 182-86 (ind. 1). According to Mosin, Akti 178 this document was is- 
sued in 1317, 


'6 Zogr. Nr 52, 113-16. Cf. also Nr 53, 41-45. Both documents were earlier dated in 
1294 - Ostrogorsky. Pisc. knigi 210 (= SD I, 11), while it appears from Esph.? p. 78 
that they were issued in 1279. 


'7 Xer. Nr 29, 45 (1407). Michael's surname has been preserved in the form 6 Ka...tn¢ 
(KaAo0étys?) while for Prinkips we have only the first letter. For the problem of 
identifying all three signatories, see op. cit. 210. The reconstruction of Prinkips’ sur- 
name is based on Dion. Nr 11, 7 (July 1409) and Lavra III Nr 161, 69 (1409), where 
there is a reference to a napddoatc carried out by Paul Gazes and George Prinkips. 
Dolger, however, reads Mepyapuvdc. Cf. Schatzk. Nr 63, 35 (May 1409) and pp. 176 
ff. The anoypagixov ypaypa (praktikon) issued in 1415 presents a real curiosity: it 
was signed by Gazes, and acleric as co-author - Lavra If, Nr 164, 24-25. (Cf. op. cit. 
App. XVI and App. XVIII, 49-50). It is not clear what position Gazes held in Feb- 
ruary 1419, the last time he is mentioned (Kougeas, Notizbuch, Nr 3; dat.: p. 155). 


' Lavra III, Nr 165, 53-55 (1420). The following year the team was joined ia Demet- 
rios Idromenos (Dion. Nr 20, 41). 


'" Cf. Kyriakides, B.M. IV, 338 (1301). 
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the case of others as well, it sometimes happens that they omit their 
office, and consequently the area of their competence, from their 
signatures.” The absence of high titles in these cases, and the refer- 
ences to the same individuals, whether with their office or without - 
it, clearly shows that we are dealing with the same type of functio- 
nary, but cited in different ways. This is not surprising, since accord- _ 
ing to the fairly widespread practice of the Palaiologian era, neither 
the cadastral officials nor any others were obliged to state their pre- 
cise function when validating documents. A practice which was not 
compulsory for them, though it was usually followed, was quite un- 
known in the case of certain other tax-commissioners, who are cited 
simply as holders of different court dignities. These titles, even 
when they are not particularly high ones, gave them a higher rank 
than the apographeis mentioned so far and suggest a close connec- 
tion wilt the emperor. Moreover they practically never acted as a 
group,” ‘ and the territory entrusted to them (unfortunately rarely 
mentioned in its entirety) was usually greater in extent than the — 
sphere of activity of their less exalted colleagues.” Finally, j just as 


™" This happened in the case of both individuals and of the team, from the end of the 
thirteenth century to the fifteenth. Cf. Chil. Nr 19, 123-24; Nr 34, 32-34; Nr 37, 107- 
108; Nr 38, 162-63; Nr 39, 112-13; Nr 40, 367-68; Nr 116, 77-79; Xen. Nr 9, 74-75; 
Schatzk. Nr 12. 1-3; Nr 78/9, 161-62; Dion. Nr 11,7; Nr 20, 39-41; Nr25, 140-41; Pan-_ 
tocr. Nr 10, 14-17; Ross. Nr 24, p. 188; Nr 25, p. 198 Sa other editions: see i - 
Reg. V, Nr 3314); Lavra H,Nr 112, 45-46. 


2 The baly exception occurs in a prostagma of John V, dated December 1350 (dating: 
Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast 96,n.:61), which speaks of the eparchos George Isares and 
the orphanotrophos Manuel Chageris acting together Pientet: Nr 51, A-2 oa 
~ Lavra IH, Nr 129, 1-2) 


= There was a case as early ‘3 the second half of the eleventh century: the pro- — 
tokuropalates and praetor tod BrjAou Euthemios (he was also an anagrapheus) who 


carried out his duties in Voleron, Strymon and the Thessalonica district. Cf. Esph.- 


_ Nr 5. His work was still remembered in the fourteenth century, when his decisions 
_, were used as a model to follow. Cf. Zogr. Nr 35. 98-100 (1342?: Ddiger, Beitrage 89). - 
_. See also Délger. Reg. 11 Nr 1217: John Taronites, anagrapheus of Thrace, 


Macedonia. Voleron, Strymon and Thessalonica (1102). In the Nicaean Empire 
(1204-1261) there are a number of cases known where holders of exalted dignities 
performed cadastral inspections: Pachym. I, 222. 3-5; MM VI, 190. . | 
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they are not called apographeis, so their activity is frequently not 
designated by the appropriate formal terminology (&iomoic, 
dvabeadpynoic, dnoypagh, axoxatdotactc), although in essence it 
corresponds to this. However, this second rule its less strictly ob- 
served than the first. 

_ The same characteristics are apparent in the work and position 
of the orphanotrophoi Edessinos (inspector-general of Voleron, 
Serres, Melnik, Strymon, Thessalonica and Berroia),” Tryphon 
Kedrenos un Voleron, Mosynopolis, Serres and Strymon), Man- 
uel Chageris™ and a certain Constantine, surname unknown, of 
whom all that is known is a reference to his d&xoypagukh 
dndderE ic.” There are a number of grand adnoumiastes who belong 
to the same circle and show the same characteristics: an anonymous 
one, who issued a napddootc in favour of the monastery of Zog- 
raphou through his special envoy”’ ; Yaleas, who performed the 
same service for Iberon * ; Michael Neokaisarites (whose work to 


* Kyriakides, B.M.1V, 74,217, 232. Lemerle, Philippes 223 n. 1 questions the accu- 
racy of Kyriakides’ dating (c. 1246). As early as the Nicaean period the orphanot- 
rophos was a court dignity without special duties. Cf. R. Guilland, Etudes sur l'his- 
toire administrative de Empire byzantin. L’ orphanotrophe, REB 23, (1965) 208. 


4 Schatzk. Nr 74/7, 1-6, 341-42 (= Sechs Praktika RK, 1-6, 341-2) (1316). See also 
Kutl. Nr 10, 3, 15 (1321; he was already dead). On this individual see Guilland, op. 
cit, 215. 


5 Zogr. Nr 44, 12 (1369). This is the only case where we find the addition of the words 
ANOYPAPEVS yivOoKwv ta nEpi tovtov (13, and similarly, 68), but it is not an official 
signature. The word «apographeus» does not appear in the signature (77-78), which 
is important. In addition, in an earlier document (see above, n. 20) Chageriett is refer- 
_ red to simply as orphanotrophos, although he has the same duties. 


** Prodr. Nr 36, 3-4 (1342, but this refers to an eailice time). After much uncertainty 
among scholars the exact date of this prostagma, and the author (John V 
Palaiologos), was established quite recently by Barisié, Vatac 284 n. 12. 


—* Zogr. Nr 12, 18-23 (1290), Serb-Croatian translation: Mosin, Akti 176. - As Guil- 
land, Quelques dignitaires 179-180 (see 179-183 for the complete investigation) em- 
phasises,the grand adnumiastes performed a specific and important function in the 
army - something like that of a Chief Quartermaster (Pseudo-Cod., 250. 13-20). 


** Facsimiles Nr 26, 5 (1310, but Yaleas is mentioned as deceased). 
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preserve the integrity of the estates of Chilandar represented a 
genuine judicial procedure),” formerly an ordinary apographeus in 
the Strymon region.” Then the logothete tav olxeraxdv Demetrios 
Iatropoulos, the author of a praktikon to Xeropotamou which has 
not survived,*! the domestikos tHv Avoikdv Gepdtav Zomes, also 
the author of a praktikon,” and the domestikos sneeeten Con- | 


stantine Makrinos.*.. | 

Makrinos is especially interesting, since he worked on cadast- 7 
ral surveys for some considerable time and, at least towards the end | | 
of this period of activity, over an exceptionally wide area, from | 
Christoupolis to Berroia (cig tiv &xd tod Oépatoc tijc Xpic- 


% Chil. Nr 103, 13 ff.; Nr 104, 27-38 (both documents from the year 1324). The tasks — 
with which the adnoumiastes quoted were concerned were probably also performed 
by colleagues of equal rank, only superficially alluded to in the sources, such as Man- 
uel Vatrachonites (Chil. Nr 14, 5-6; c. 1300; Goudas, Nr 7, 1: 1315), and an anonym- 
ous individual (the same Vatrachonites?). Cf. A. Soloviev, Un inventaire de docu- 
ments byzantins de Chilandar, Sem. Kond. 10 (1938) Nrs 18, 26, 52. | 


* Chil. Nrs 37, 38, 39 (all from 1318). Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 232. 


3! His praktikon is mentioned in Xer. Nr 10, 22, 27, 4Lete. (1275). On this see Déiger. | 
Beitrage, 45, 168 ff.; Xer. 91. Latropoutos’ title was a court-ceremonial one (Pseudo- 
. Cod. 182. 24-25). | 


2 His praktikon, which has not been preserved. is cited in Theocharidis Nr 1, ‘ae 
(= Regel Nr 3, p. 12) (1324, but Z. is referred to as deceased). Theocharidis. op. cit. 
10 thinks that Zomes composed the praktikon together with Manuel Tzimiskes, but 

this is clearly refuted by the text: 81a tov ... xpaxtiKdv, tod te Sopectixov tav 

Svc ixdv Gepatov, tod Zopi Exeivov, cai tod navoePdorov ... tod TCuptox?}. It is in- 

teresting to note that Pseudo-Kodinos (p. 188, 5-8) assigns concern for fiscal ques- 

tions (Snudoia xpadypata) to the domestikos of the western themes. 


* According to Pseudo-Kodinos (p. 188, 1-4) the doinessibis of the series aa 
cerned himself with fiscal matters. Cf. n. 32. Stein. Untersuchungen 27, 52 is inclined 
to regard this as a court title, which is most probable. Binon, Prostagma inédit 404 ac- 


= cepts the interpretation of Pseudo-Kodinos. There is certainly some truth in this, ine 


view of the few domestikoi of different rank who were in fact concerned with finan- _ 
cial matters. See also R. Guilland. Les Domestiques des thémesd'Orient et des _ 
thémes d’Occident, Akten des XI Intern. Byzantinistenkongresses 1958, Munich | 
1960, 206-211 (= Recherches sur les institutions Mepear rea Berlin-Amsterdam : 
1967. 588-593). a _ 
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touRndAews Kai KatMOEV Gxacav yapav Kai ta Kaotpa).*4 He began 
his career as a tax official in the service of the famous Alexios 
Apokaukos, then domestikos of the «western themes» (prior to 
1320).°> By 1333 he had attained the rank of domestikos of the 
themes, and in this capacity and on the basis of some imperial pros- 
tagmata he issued a napddootc in favour of the Prodromos Monas- 
tery, near Serres. The following summer, again acting on the em- 
peror’s instructions, Makrinos followed the same procedure in 
favour of a certain Lependrenos, a landowner from Strymon.”’ The 
years 1335 and 1338 saw Makrinos’ important OLYLAALM@SN ypap- 
yiata, of which at least one, the largest, has all the characteristic fea- 
tures of a detailed cadastral survey or praktikon; all of them were — 
the result of an investigation and inspection entrusted to him by the 
emperor (dnoypagikt Gvabedprnots kai dxnoxatdotactc) «west of 
Christoupolis».*® Finally in May 1338 he restored to the monastery 
of Docheiariou the lands (napdéSoo1c) which the late apographeus 
Apelmenes had taken away from it,’ and exactly a year later, in 
May 1339, a document from Chilandar mentions his fairly recent 
«description of boundaries» (xepiopoc) which had arisen in connec- 


“ Xen. Nr 10, 2-4; Nr 11, 2-4. Not only is the word xato@ev undoubtedly used with 
the meaning of «western» (Theocharidis 30), but Makrinos, in the capacity men- 
tioned here, examined some estates belonging to Vatopedi in the neighbourhood of 
Berroia. Cf. Theocharidis Nr 3, 24. The expression Gnacav y@pav is clearly not used 
without good reason. 


*S Cf. Binon, Prostagma inédit 403. On the activity of Makrinos see mei: Philip- 
pes 234-36; Ostrogorsky, Pronija 101-106 (= SD I, aot7): | 


* Prodr. Nr 27, 1-5 (1333-1338); Nr 29 (July 1333). For the title see also Chit Nr 123, 
97-99 (December 1333). 


7 Chil. Nr 46 (prostagma); Nr 47 (Makrinos’ nupadotixdv yedppa). Dating accord- 
ing to Lemerle., Philippes 234. 


™ Xen. Nr 10 (1335); Nr 11 (1338); Theocharidis Nr 3 ( 1338). The second document 
is a praktikon including peasant holdings. 


 Schatzk. Nr 62. 
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tion with the estate of Lozikion.“ In this last case Makrinos is cited 
as still an active domestikos of the themes, whith all the epithets 
pertaining to him (pansebastos sebastos, and imperial oixeioc), 
which means that at least until May 1339 he was still performing his 
former duties. After that Makrinos disappears from the sources, 
after almost six years of work on inspecting property rights and tax 
obligations, always with the rank of domestikos of the themes, his 
sole title during ons period, and always himself performing the ap- 
propriate duties.’ 

The activity of Constantine Makrinos by its nature involved 
making decisions which, to some extent, constitute the judicial set- 
tlement of property rights. Without there being any specific rule in 
this respect, from time to time circumstances rendered this aspect of 
his activities more or less conspicuous, sometimes particularly so. 
The most striking example of this was the conclusion of a long- 
drawn-out dispute between the monastery of Esphigmenou and the 
inhabitants of Rendina over the so-called land of St Nicholas in that — 
town, a dispute in which many eminent persons were involved, in- 
cluding the emperor himself, and which was ended in September 
1334 by a decision of the supreme judges in favour of the monks.” 
However, their decision was simply a formal confirmation of one 
_ made earlier by Makrinos,® which provides a good example of how 
the spheres of authority of judicial and administrative-financial or- 
-. gans could intermingle in the course of a lawsuit. 


© Chil. Nr 130, 35-38. Makrinos’ xepiopos is referred to as uerayevdorepos i in rela- 
tion to that of Tzimiskes, i.e. Chil. Nr 116 (1327). : | 


“' There are no ) indications of him working with the protokynigos John Vatatzes, 
which Barisi¢.Vatac 284, considers possible, purely on the basis of eironolgya! evi- — 
Bence: 


* Esph. Nr 8 (= Esph.? Nr 19). The ae of this interesting tawsuit is described i in 
detail by Binon, Prostagma inédit 397-407, with a list of all the documents (407). 


~~ “Doc. cit. 14-16 (= ed. sec. 17-18) (Eyypagov axoxatdotactvy). Binon, op. cit. 403 
rightly stresses the importance of Makrinos’ inspection in relation to all the other ear- 
lier decisions in the case, as a foundation for the judgment of the supreme judges. | 
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Among the domestikoi of themes of different rank, we should 
also mention one from an earlier period, the domestikos t@v 
é&vatoAik@v Seudtwv Manuel Sgouropoulos.“ He first appears in 
the sources in June 1286, when according to a prostagma of An- 
dronikos II, he was instructed to mediate in a quarrel between the 
monks of the monastery of Lembiotissa and a certain Michael Kom- 
nenos Branos.*° On this occasion Sgouropoulos was ordered to 
examine witnesses and documents on behalf of the interested par- 
ties, and to decide that in the first place the monastery, but also 
Branos, should not be interfered with in their estates. One would 
expect that his role in this matter would be a creative one, in that he 
himself would decide the principles on which the boundaries of the 
estates should be fixed, on the basis of oral and written evidence, 
acting in the same way as we have seen in some of the cases in the 
career of Constantine Makrinos. The reality was quite different, 
since at some point in the drawing-up of the emperor’s instructions 
(in June 1286), the monastery was granted its rights in the dispute by 
the decision of the imperial court (BaolAiKkov dtkaottpiov) com- 
posed of members of the senate (4pyovtec ovyKAntikot).” On the 
basis of this judgment the emperor issued another prostagma 
guaranteeing the possessions of Lembiotissa, before Sgouropoulos 
could proceed to carry out his task.*’ Thus he was in fact given pre- 
cise directives, and all that remained for him to do was to confirm 
the boundaries of the estates which had to be guaranteed. This was 
done on May 7, 1287, by an imposing assembly of secular and 


“ On him see Afrweiler. Smyrne 150 who suggests that in fact he performed the 
duties of dux of Thrakesion. There is no real evidence for this. For the basic facts con- | 
cerning this family cf. ibid., 168 ff. 


“MM IV, 273-74. Dating according to Délger, Chronologisches - Prosopog- 
raphisches 319. 


% MM IV, 276-78. 
‘7 MM IV, 275 (June 1286: Délger. op. cit. 319). In October 1287 (Délger. op. cit. 


319) the emperor himself announced that the dispute had been completely settled by 
the two documents cited: a judicial decision and his own prostagma. Cf. MM IV, 283. 
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ecclesiastical dignitaries from the local area and from Smyrna, act- 
ing on the initiative of Sgouropoulos.® In the course of the same 
month Sgouropoulos issued an dnokatactatixov ypappa which, 
whithout going into details regarding the boundaries, confirmed the 
monastery’s inviolable rights to its possessions (toniov) in Vari.” 
On this occasion he stressed the fact that he was doing this on the 
emperor's instructions, and on the basis of a judgment given by 
members of the synkletos and the evidence of the above-mentioned 
assembly of lay and ecclesiastical dignitaries. (The commission sent 
by him to investigate the matter on the spot must certainly have seen 
the prostagma about the ownership of Lembiotissa. ) So his task was 
completed, and the dispute ended. Sgouropoulos was to appear in a 
similar role in 1293, that is, as the executant of an injunction from 
the emperor, in which capacity he again prepared the ground for its 
application by establishing the actual situation on the spot _ the 
_ help of witnesses. After this he disappears from the sources. 

The domestikoi of the themes and the holders of the other titles 
cited do not exhaust the impressive number of court dignitaries who 
served in the financial department of the state administration; 
more-over there were some with even more illustrious positions in 
the hierarchy. They signed themselves and others referred to them — 


and addressed them, in the appropriate manner, using only their _ 


_ imposing titles. One example of this was a certain anonymous péyac 
— Spovyyaproctiic BiyAns: iand also the grand stratopedarches George 
_Synadinos Astras.*! John Vatatzes,‘ protokynigos and later grand 

chartularios, was another example of this.*? He issued his first prak- 


“MM IV, 278-81. 


MM IV, 281-2. 


“MM IV, 229-30. | 
| Lavra IH, Nr 101 (13067); Lavra III, Nr 139 (1361). 


*2 Both of these were purcly court dignities (Pseudo-Cod. 182. 28-183. 10; 168. 12- 
24). For the title of protokynigos cf. Guilland, Quelques dignitaires 192-95. For the © 
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tikon for the estate of the eparch Monomachos at Strymon in 
January 1333, as protokyinigos anda second for the monastery of 
the Mother of God, Zoodochos, in Constantinople in March 1334.” 
During the next few years he disappears from view (this was the 
time when Constantine Makrinos was active in eastern Macedonia), 
but he certainly continued to perform similar duties, since in 1343 
he may have bought the governorship of Thessalonica for an enorm- 
ous sum, acquired by exploiting his position as a cadastral inspec- 

or. He could not have acquired the necessary means only in the 
two years before his departure to Thessalonica, that is, during the 
time when he is known to have been performing his former duties, 
_ in 1341, when two praktika were issued by him, relating to the property of 
-Iberon, and also a digest of a praktikon for the monastery of 
Docheiariou;>> while in the year 1342 there is a reference to an dnoy- 
pagikh andderétc in favour of the monastery of Menekaion.” In me 
last year Vatatzes was already a grand chartularios. 

The circle of functionaries of whom we have been speaking also 
included the well-known state official Nikephoros Choumnos, 
whose cadastral survey in Lemnos is mentioned in a charter of John 
V Palaiologos from the year 1355,°’ and the grand chartularios Las- 


career of Vatatzes see ibid., 194; Lemerle, Philippes 237-38; Barisié, Vatac;, Lavra 
lil, pp. 16 ff. : 


‘’ Zogr Nr 29 (date according to Délger, Reg. IV 2791); Lavra II, Nr 122. 
™ Greg. XIV 11: 11.741. 7-10. See also Barisi¢, Vatac 285. 


$$ Iveron: Schatzk. Nr 72/3 (= Sechs Praktika V); Sechs Praktika RV; Dochiariou: 
Ch. Ktenas, Ta kewinarapyeia tic... ss TOU Aoxetapiou. EEB 7 (1930), 109, 
KB’. Cf. Lemerle, Philippes 237. 


“ Prodr. Nr 36, 2-4. 


*7 Phil. Nr 10, 58-61. Choumnos'’ description of the boundaries of an estate belonging 
to Zographou (probably made in the year 1286. when he was quacstor) belongs to 
this type of cadastral document (Zogr. Nr 10). There were probably more such docu- 
ments. Cf. A. Soloviev, Un inventaire de documents byzantins de Chilandar, Sem. 
Kond. 10 (1938) Nr 19, Nr 20. | 
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karis Metochites, two of whose «sealed letters» (ovyiAAiddn ypap- 
uta) from the beginning of the fifthteenth century have survived;™ 
these two individuals close the circle. Undoubtedly we should also 
mention here a certain Patrikiotes, who was by all means a contem- 
porary of John Vatatzes and whose activity we know of from the 
writings of Cantacuzenus. Patrikiotes was a loyal supporter of Can- 
tacuzenus, who won a place in the imperial author’s memoirs by 
making so many fraudulent entries in his inventories that in the dif- 
ficult days of 1341 he was able to extend considerable help to Can- 
tacazunus and his adherents by giving them sums of stolen money.°? The 
scope of Patrikiotes’ activity, and also a specific item of information 
which we have about his employees,” show that he must have been 
a cadastral inspector of high rank. Cantacuzenus does not actually 
mention any court title, as one would expect in these circumstances, 
nor is any court title mentioned in a document from the Lavra, in 
which Patrikiotes appears simply as navoéBaotoc, ceBactés, who 
had earlier issued a napadotiKxov ypdppo.” 


* Regel Nr 11, Nr 12. The editor hesitates in the dating of the first document between 
1405 and 1420, and of the second between 1406 and 1421. In view of the fact that Las- 
karis Metochites held the title of grand chartularios in 1373 (G. Rouillard, Les actes 
de Lavra a I'époque des Paléologues, Atti del V Congresso Int. di Studi. byz.. 1, 
-Rome 1939, 305), the dates nearer the beginning of the century are more likely. Las- — 
karis Metochites is also mentioned in an imperial document at this time. Cf. Dd/ger, — 
Reg. IV, Nr 3309 (a short time before December 1405S). 


“Cf. Cant, 1118: 1158. 13-64.7. Cantacuzenus is clearly exaggerating when he speaks _ 
of 100,000 hyperpera in money and 40,000 hyperpera in kind (II1.8: 1 62.20-21) ata 
time when the annual income accruing to the capital from customs duties amounted 

to about 30,000 hyperpera. Cf. Weiss, Kantacuzenos 57 who, however, does not | 
think that Cantacuzenus’ figures are exaggerated. 


© Civ. Sevéenko, Alexios Makrembolites and his «Dialogue between the Rich and | 
the Poor», ZRVI 6 (1960) 190. 7 


*! Lavra III, Nr 122, 4-5 (1334). 
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The absence of uniformity and rigid types in the state administra- 
tion, which was typical of feudal society, is also reflected in the fi- 
nancial apparatus. The tax-inspectors and commissioners were not 
all on an equal footing as regards their place in the state hierarchy; 
this is the conclusion that emerges from a comparison of the exter- 
nal characteristics of their positions. However, the differences bet- 
ween the two distinguishable types of officials end here, just where 
they begin; and this is particularly true of all the differences within 
both groups. 

It is characteristic that between apographeis of lower social 
rank and their titled colleagues one cannot discern any elements of a 
relationship between subordinates and their superiors. Both were 
directly linked with the central government, and received all their 
instructions from the emperor alone. This ts clearly apparent both 
from the imperial prostagmata with the relevant instructions and 
also from the numerous documents composed by the officials them- 
selves, in which it emerges right at the beginning that they are pro- 
ceeding to their tasks in accordance with orders from the highest 
quarters. Furthermore, in three chrysobulls from the first decades 
of the fourtheenth century, while the difference between «general» 
and local kephalai in the Peloponnesus is stressed, at the same time 
there are references to a single type of officials who «make inven- 
tories in this land» (&4noypapopéve ev tf tovadty yopq).© In the 
course of time, as happened in the general state administration, the 
holders of large appanages took over most of the spheres of author- 
ity of the government in Constantinople within their own territories 
and became the immediate masters of both «kinds» of apog- 
rapheis.™ This certainly did not bring about any change in their 
mutual relations. 


* Usually in the forms: éxei @picOnv (@picOnpev) napa tod Kpataiob Kai dylou 
Hud®v avGevtov... ctc., or: Exei EScEdpnyv Ociov kai npooxuvytov npdotaypa... ctc., 
or: Exci OptoOnv Geiw kui tpooKuvNntd xpootaypati... 


* Zepos I, 675/6 (1312/13: Délger, Reg. 1V, Nr 2341); 680 (1318); 683 (1320). For the 
rest sce below, n. 141. | 


* Sometime between 1322 and 1334 Despot Demetrios Palaiologos ordered Leo 
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On the other hand, the sources at our disposal never present 
one type of fiscal inspector in contrast to another; or to put in 
another way, at no point do their activites overlap in either space or 
time. This can best be illustrated by the following comparison, 
based on facts already cited: © a 


Untitled apographeis _ Titled apographets — 
Date _District Date District 


c.1246(?) _ Voleron, Serres, 


1263 Rhodes Meinik, =~ 
| | Thessalonica, — 
| -- Berroia | 
1275 — ? 
: 1286 wl: 
1287 Thasos _ 1286/7-93 Thrakesion? 
| | —_ 1290. 4 eee 
1294 Thessalonica | 
1297 Voleron- 
| Mosynopolis _ 
Serres- _ 
_ Strymon | = 2 ot 
1300/01 Thessalonica oe tte 


-_ Kalognomos to make a rapddoaic of an estate of Xeropotamou (Xer. Nr. 21). John — 
Angelos had at his side a certain Ieraios.as fiscal inspector for the whole of Thessaly 
_ and gave him his instructions (Soloviev-MoSin Nr 31, 133-35 = Bees, Ppappata Nr 
19, 70-71. (As early as 1339 Angelos ordered periorismos to be made, but then he was 
probably simply carrying out the emperor's wishes: Chill. Nr 130, 50-52). Despot An- 


dronikos Palaiologos appears in the same relationship to the apographeis of Thes- 


salonica, first towards Paul Gazes and George Prinkips (1409) and later towards. 
Stephen Radinos and his colleagues (1419, 1420). Cf. Dion. Nr 11, 4; Ross. Nr 26; 
Lavra III, Nr 165. See also Ross. Nr 27/ 1425-1429: Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 227 (= _ 
SD I, 30)/. Moreover Syrgiannes in 1330, in his capacity as «general» kephale (Chil. 
Nr 120) and then Sirges in 1342/P. Lemerle, Un praktikon inédit des archives de 
Karakalla (Janv. 1342) et la situation en Macédoine orientale au moment de l‘usur- 
pation de Cantacuzéne, Xupiotrproveic “A.K. ‘OpAdviov, Athens 1965, 218. line 1/ | 
acted in a similar way. 


before 1310 ? 
1316 Voleron- 
Mosynopolis, 
1317-19 Thessalonica ~ Serres-Strymon 
1318 ? 
1318-21 Thessalonica 
before 1324 ? 
1324 | ? 
1327 ? | 
1333 _ Kassandria 1333-8 from Christoupolis 
to Berroia 
1341/2 _ Thessalonica 


1355 Lemnos | 
| 1362 (or 1369) Thessalonica(?) 


1396 Lemnos 
1405-6 ? 
1406 Lemnos 
1407 Thessalonica 
1409 —s‘ Thessalonica 
1420 Thessalonica 


This table clearly shows that it was possible for both types of 
- fiscal officials to appear successively in the same area (Thes- 
salonica, Lemnos, Voleron-Mosynopolis, Serres-Strymon). This 
certainly lends support to the idea that they should be considered as 
a single group, naturally with noticeable differences among them- 
selves, but also with important similarities. The similarities are in 
fact greater than the differences. In order not to lose sight of this 
fact, and in order not to keep returning to it, we must at once em- 
phasise that everything which will be said from now on about the 
«class» of whom we are speaking holds good for both of its compo- 
nent parts. 
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The flexibility of the entire situation was a necessary result of 
the nature of the administrative system as a whole. Just as strict 
adherence to precise forms was quite alien to the administrative ser- 
vice in the Palaiologian epoch, so the cadastral and tax officials too 
were characterised, in at least equal measure, by a loose and varieg- 
ated organisational framework. However, it is quite certain that 
they survived as a separate body during the greater part of this 
period. “ = 
There are three elements, already mentioned in another con- 
text, which indicate the specific and independent position of the tax- 
inspectors in the provincial administration. First of all, there is their 
_ special place, alongside the kephalai but not subordinate to them, in 
those parts of the immunity formulas of charters where officials are 
forbidden to carry out their duties on private estates. Then there is 
the fact that they are linked with the administrative centre of the 
state, from which they receive their instructions, and not with the 
local governors, whose districts were sometimes quite small, in 
most cases smaller than the areas over which the apographeis exer- 
cised their authority. Both these facts held good for all these 
functionaries; indeed it goes without saying for those among them 
who held a specially high position by reason of their court titles. The 
third factor was the existence of a difference between the adminis- 
trative units, that is, the katepanikia, and the separate areas, the so- 
called themes, within which the cadastral inspections were or-_ 
ganised.® There is no reference to the official duties of any inspec- 
_ tor being connected with any of the katepanikia. On the other hand, 
their separate areas were much more extensive than katepanikia. In 
such circumstances it was possible for a katepanikion, to be men- 
tioned as the scene of an inventory, but Spviously not in the sense of 
a territorial unit of fiscal administration.© 


*® 2 & 


*S Cf. Chapter II, § 2, §4. 


“ This was the case with Kassandria in 1333 (Xen. Nr 9, 1-3) and Zabaltia in 1341 
(Sechs Praktika RV, 1-2). See also Theocharidis Nr 1, 60-61 (= Regel Nr 3, p. 12). 
This observation also refers to instances where themes and katepanikia are men-_ 
tioned together (cf. Chapter II, §2). John Kostomiris, grammatikos and apographeus 
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The examples of Demetrios Apelmenes, Constantine Pergamenos 
and George Pharisaios, the trio Constantine Kounales - Demetrios 
Kondenos - Leo Kalognomos, Constantine Makrinos and John Vat- 
atzes all indicate quite clearly that tax commissioners, whatever | 
their rank, were appointed not for a particular task but for a specific 
period of time. This is the only way we can interpret the words of 
Cantacuzenus concerning the inspector Patrikiotes: ‘...for a long 
time he was occupied in making surveys (xoAdv 51} tiva xpovov nEpi 
dnoypapac hoxoAnpévoc).°’ Likewise there is no other explanation 
for the fact that the composition of a group of apographeis changed 
while its members retained their office. Thus in January 1318 Per- 
gamenos, Pharisaios and Kalognomos appear together, in May 
1318 Kounales, Kondenos and Kalognomos, and from 1319 to 1321 
Pergamenos and Pharisaios and in 1324 Pharisaios alone.™ Because 
of lack of information in the sources it is difficult to say whether this 
period was decided in advance, though this is not very likely, since 
such a procedure is not well known in late Byzantine administra- 
tion. For the same reason - lack of source material - it is difficult to 
say whether those apographeis who appear by themselves per- 
formed their duties without interruption, over a longer period of 
time, although the case of Patrikiotes does suggest this. On the 
other hand, in cases where the area concerned was more extensive 
and the inspection lasted longer, the possibility cannot be exluded 
that different descriptive surveys by the same individual were pro- 
duced in the course of one prolonged and broadly based inspection, 


of the katepanikion of Smyrna, is the only example of the position of apographeus 
being connected with a katepanikion, but he belongs to another era both as regards 
the time and area of his operations (MM IV, 86, 253 — not explicitly stated; 1238: 
Délger, Chronologisches-Prosopographisches 308, 318). Délger, Beitrage 88 ff. first 
considered that the apographeus operated within a single administrative unit, but 
later asserted that administrative boundaries did not represent the geographical 
framework of their activity. Cf. BZ 40 (1940) 188. 


*? Cant. IH 8: 1159. 1-2. 


™ Cf. Délger, BZ 40 (1940) 189, our observations, p. 188 ff.and Lavra 1, Nr 114. 
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that is, in the course of a single task, a single specific duty. The fol- | 
lowing episode is a good illustration of this. 

While Kounales, Kondenos and Kalognomos were > engaged i in 
carrying out an inspection in the Thessalonica district, they received 
orders from the emperor to hand over to the monastery of Chilan- 
dar an estate on the Vardar consisting of 200 modioi. This was one 
specific task within the framework of their inspection. Fortunately 
this is apparent in the formulation of the document signed by the 
three apographeis; it is also fortunate that identical examples are re- 
corded a century later.” This was not the usual procedure. How- 
ever, it is very probable that many well known though isolated 
examples of intervention on the part of apographeis, which occur- 
red as a result of imperial edicts, were only part of the unknown ac- 
tivity of the officials concerned, whether this was, relatively speak- 
ing, their permanent duty or only one single but broadly based task. _ 
The well known Demetrios Apelmenes, for example, had clearly 
received, within the framework of his regular duties, an instruction 
from the empeer to hand over T to the Lavra an estate to the value of 
240 hyperpera.”! | 

The mandate of an apographeus included differend kinds of | 
tasks, though in the last resort they were all concerned with the es- 
tablishment and clarification of property rights, the determination | 
of the value of taxes and, together with this, the distribution of the 
burdens of taxation.” In his memoirs the former emperor John 
Cantacuzenus depicts the duties of an apographeus (@&towtt\c). in 
somewhat general and idealised terms, when he says that he acts 
_ justly when he takes away from those who have too much and gives 


Cf Chil. Nr 34, 1-6. 


™ Ross. Nr 25, p. 192 (1407); Lavra HI, Nr 165 (1420). It would seem n that similar cir- 
cumstances gave rise to Xen. Nr 2 (ef. lines a and Lavra Il, Nr 96 (cf. Nes. 95, 
99). | | 


Lavra HH, Nr 97, 1-8 (1304). 


” Cf. Heisenberg. Palaiologenzeit 76 ff. Lemerle, Philippes 222 Stresses that the 
_ apographeis established the violated legal rights of landlords. 
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to those who have less, thus preparing them all for future wars.” 
However, the real state of affairs was somewhat different. The sub- 
stance of the tasks entrusted to an apographeus is clearly reflected 
in the relevant documents, as we have shown above. 

The information provided by charters usually reveals only part 
of the tasks confronting an apographeus, in some cases more than 
others; hence the beginning of a praktikon from Zographou is par- 
ticularly instructive because of its fulness: Exei OpicoOnpeEv napa tod 
Kpatatod Kai Gyiov hudv avdOévtov Kai BaciAéws noifjout anoy- 
pagnv Kai GEfowotv... Kai tiv avabedpnoiw (the expression 
d&noxatdotacic is used even more frequently) t@v te ExxATOLAO- 
TIKOV TMPOVOL@V Kai [POVAOTHPLAK@V, NpocwniKav te dpa, 
OTPATLOTIKOV Kai AOLNa@v andvtwv Kai napadodvat Evi ExdotTw Tv 
51a Oeiov Kai rpookvvytod PaciArkod dpiopod Sedmpnpéevyv avdtd 
vopicpatiKhv mocétyta... “* Here we have the entire programme 
of the work of an apographeus during a cadastral inspection and the 
composition of the appropriate praktikon.’> F. Délger puts it very 
well when he says that the component parts of the task of an apog- 
rapheus were: dnoypagr (die Schatzung); éEicomoig (der Au- 
sgleich); dnoxatdotactic (die Riickerstattung); and napddootc (die 
amtliche Ubergabe).”° 

However, it must be stressed that it is impossible to clarify one 
of the basic aspects of the whole of this work, namely the standard 
used to determine the amount of tax payable in relation to the value 


3 Cant. II 8: 1162. 10-14. 


™ Zogr. Nr 53, 1-6. - P. Lemerle. op. cit. 287 defines the prescribed way of obtaining 


land by means of a cadastral inspection (petition to the emperor, prostagma toa 


higher official, horismos of a higher official to a lower official, a praktikon issued by 
the latter, a chrysobull confirming possession) but in practice not all these stages 
were carried out (see below). 


* All this was dnoypagn, gEioworc in the widest sense - die staatliche Grundeigen- : 
tumskontrolle (Dolger, Sechs Praktika 121). 


” Délger, op. cit. 8. See also Schatzk. 185, 191 ff. 
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of the property.” Certainly the arbitrary behaviour of officials and 
misuse of their powers was one reason for the fluctuations and dif- 
ferences in the taxes paid, even within a single feudal domain. The 
most obvious example of this is the praktikon issued by John Vat- | 
atzes in January 1333 (Zogr. Nr 29), which assigns to the eparch 
Michael Monomachos an estate with an income of 84 hyperpera in- 
stead of 50, as had been determined by an imperial edict.” 

In the fourteenth century there are indications that the abuse of 
their powers by officials carrying out cadastral inspections was to 
some extent characteristic.” However, it is difficult to say how fre- 
quent such cases were, but the material conditions which made 
them possible are clear enough. On the one hand, there were crown 
lands or other types of land granted to landowners, where the apog- 
_ rapheis fixed the boundaries and transferred the estates to their 

owners; and on the other hand, there were all those properties 
which the investigations of the apographeis revealed as having been 
illegally acquired.” Thus many estates, often of considerable value, 
were constantly passing through the hands of these officials, during 
which time they were solely responsible for establishing of confirm- 
ing ownership. 

Large-scale cadastral inspections were always initiated by an 
edict from the emperor himself, but they occurred less often than 


” Cf. Ostrogorsky, Pisc. Knigi 280 (= SD I, 88 ff.); idem, Elevteri, Zb. Fil. fak. I 
(1949) 50, 56 (= SD IT, 203, 210). | 


m Cf. Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 294(= SD I, 104 ff.). This: was certainly amply one of 
his dxoypagixav éuxopiav mentioned by ee (XIV 11: 18-741. 8). | 


" Cr. sa Crise 76 ff. 


* In the first case this would include the example of Vatatzes, where reference is _ 
made to a property the value of which was known in advance, and the apographeus 
determined its location and boundaries. Cf. Prodr. Nr 27, 1-6; Dion. Nr 2, 40-46; 
Ross. Nr 24, p. 188; Nr 25, p. 192 (see also Délger, Reg. V, Nr 3314). For the other 
case cf. MM IV, 254 (xeptoceta); Schatzk. Nr17. 11-14. This is certainly the KEpto- 
oeia anoypagéwv from the prostagma issued by Michael VIII in November 1272 
(Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 41. 90-91) who on p. 78 interprets it as a tax increase).- _ 
On properties belonging to the crown see Zakythinos, Crise 80 ff. 
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one would imagine from the frequent references in the sources. In 
fact, from time to time the term cadastral inspection is used in edicts 
containing different kinds of directives to the apographeis, and also 
in other documents, but in such a way as to place the emphasis not 
on the inspection but on those who carry it out. In these cir- 
cumstances it is often simply a question of a synonym for the expres- 
sion apographeus, descriptive in character and including the con- 
cept of inspection (oi motobpevor thy axoypadiy, anokatdota- 
otv).®! | 
Where the documents do definitely refer to an inspection, they 
show that this was not carried out according to any general rules as 
regards either time or place (although of course the source material 
at our disposal is incomplete). Well-known examples are: Rhodes, 
the surrounding islands and the Cyclades (1263);®* Voleron and 
Mosynopolis, Serres and Strymon (1297);® Lemnos (1284 and 1300 
or 1315); the Thessalonica district (1300); Lemnos (c. 1303);% 
Voleron and Mosynopolis, Serres and Strymon (1316/17, and 
1321?);®’ the Thessalonica district (1317 and 1333®); Kassandria 


*! See above n. 13. 

*° MM VI, 214-16, 217-19. 

8? Arcad. Vatop. 217. 

“ From 1284 we have Lavra II, Nr 73 (= Alex. Lavr. 166, which, by giving the date as 
1299 made a mistake perpetuated until the latest edition of the Lavra documents); 


MM VI, 256-57 (1300 or 1315). Cf. Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 206, 221, 225(=SDI,7, 
24, 28); Sechs Praktika 5S (6) n. 1. 


8S Xen. Nr 2, 25; Nr 3, 1; Zogr. Nr 15; Mosin, Akti 205-217 (Slav translation of the 
Chilandar praktikon); Schatzk. Nr 66/7, 1-2 (= Sechs Praktika A, 1-2). Lemerle, 
Philippes 227 ff. and Ostrogorsky, op. cit. 214 (15) consider this to be a general in- 
spection. 

-™ Lavra H, Nr 95, 1-2 (1303); Nr 99, 1-2 (1304). 

*7 Schatzk. Nr 74/7, 1-3; Lavra I], Nr 104, 1-15; Nr 105, 1-2: Nr 112, 1-2. 

* Schatzk. Nr 68/9, 1-3 (= Sechs Praktika K, 1-3); Chil. Nr 34, 1-3; Xen. Nr 6, 1-2. 


 Zogr. Nr 17, 1-2; Xen. Nr 7, 1-2; Sechs Praktika P, 1-5. 
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(1333); the district «west of Christoupoulise (1335 and a a 
Lemnos (1355).”” 
‘The most obvious result of a cadastral inspection or even a sim- 
pler and more restricted investigation by the tax inspectors, was a 
detailed cadastral survey, which after the Latin conquest, was usu- 
ally called a praktikon (t6 mpaxttKév).”> These documents remain 
the most valuable source for all Byzantine agrarian problems. A 
considerable number of praktika from the late Byzantine period 
have now been published and are thus easily accessible to resear- 
chers.™ The information they contain has enabled Byzantologists to 
take a broader view of many subjects, and there has been also re- 
search into praktika with the object of interpreting their sub- 
stance.” In this way Byzantologists have clarified the place of prak- 
tika in financial policy, in the first place the motives which gave rise 


™ Xen. Nr 9, 1-3. | 
Xen. Nr 10, 2-4; Nr 11, 2-4; Theocharidis Nr 3, 2. 


_ % Schatzk. Nr 78/9, 1-6 (= Lavra III, Nr 136, 1-6). - Svoronos, Cadastre 63 ff. ex- 
pounds a theory concerning periodic cadastral inspections every thirty years, but this 
cannot be confirmed for the Palaiologian era. 


8 Délger, Beitrage 100. The expressions dxoypagtki) GxoKatdotacic and 
axoxatuotattKOv ypaypa are more rarely used. For these cf. Heisenberg, 
Palaiologenzeit 77. See also dnoypagixy ouytAAwdnc dnoKxatdotacic (MM VI, 
255), but also Sunil nee, yedppe (e. g. the praktika of ale is shan 


a Nissi epee colons Xen Nrs3, 6,7, 11; Cig Nrs 53, 15, 17, 29; Mosin, Akti 

205-217; Chil. Nr 38, Nr 92; Lavea II, Nrs 73. 74, 77, 93, 97, 99, 104, 105, 109, 112; 
~ Lavra IIL, Nrs 122, 136, 139, 165; Ross. Nr 27; Esph.? Nrs 7, 8. 14, 15, 16; MM VI, 

256-58; Prodr. Nr 35 (= MMV, 123-25; Soloviev-Modin Nr 42). Particularly valuable 

- collections of praktika have been published by: F. Dolger. Schatzk. cota. Sechs 


 Praktika and J. Bompaire, Xer. 131-66. 


** On central and provincial cadastres, their origin, name, ind scieniles governing 
the composition of praktika cf. Ddlger, Beitrége 92-112. Cf. also Schatzk. 184-93; _ 
- Soloviev-Mosin 397-400; Svoronos, Cadastre 59 ff;, and for especially detailed treat- 
ment of late Byzantine praktika, Ostrogersky, Pisc. knigi (= SD I, 1-118). Existing 
knowledge relating to the sources of praktika has been summared by Oikonomides, 

Dion. 141 ff. | 
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to them, and also their content, as a reflection of the activity of 
those who composed them. 

«The object of a praktikon was to establish all the relevant. 
property rights and also - an important point - all the sources of in- 
come of the physical or legal person for whom the praktikon was 
composed and to whom it was issued. The total amount of income . 
from all the sources listed in it comprised the total feudal rent which 
the land-lord obtained, while the specific types of income showed 
the elements from which this rent was made up. For this reason de- 
tailed praktika always indicate precisely the dues payable by indi- 
vidual peasant holdings, together with a list of all their different 
types of property as objects of tax assessment; other obligations of 
the peasants are also listed, which the state renounces in favour of 
the land-owner; finally the income from land and other forms of 
property under the direct control of the landlord are enumerated. 
Any kind of income ceded to the landowner, even only in part, is — 
separately stressed in the praktikon... As a rule, the dues listed in 
Byzantine praktika belonged to the landlord, and comprised his an- 
nual feudal rent, it was for this reason that they were included in his 
praktikon.»™ | | 

It is clear that the tasks involved in composing such praktika 
were very numerous, and thus could not often be carried out in a 
single place. They required a special cadastral inspection covering 
quite a wide area, or else special instructions from the emperor, 
probably as a result of new immunity rights being granted toa land- . 
owner.”’ Thus the work of an apographeus was often advantageous 

or even indispensable to private landowners, though they certainly 


” Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 233 ff. (= SD, I, 37). 


%7 In this sense there is an instructive chrysobull issued by John VI Cantacuzenus in 
November 1347, in which the new emperor granted the grand papias Demetrios 
Kabasilas estates in Kalamaria with an income to the value of 250 hyperpera, and or- 
dered that in future they should be held as a patrimonial estate free fromany kind 
of interference, with the proviso that they should first be officially listed . 
(ixavonoinOf axoypaiKds) - Dion. Nr 2, 41. Also the praktika of John Vatatzes, 
about which we have spoken in this chapter, probably originated as a result of a spe- 
cial instruction from the emperor, without any inspection. 
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did not look favourably on those inventories, which could also cause 
them unpleasantness. Andronikos II did not act in vain when he in- 
structed Pergamenos and Pharisaios, and all other apographeis 
operating in the Thessalonica district, that if they discovered any 
property belonging to someone else among the estates of the Lavra _ 
of St Athanasius, they were to confiscate it.*8 In such circumstances _ 
the authority of the apographeus, as an instrument of state control, 
became dangerous for immunity-holders, with the result that he, to- 
gether with the kephale and the tax-collector, was not infrequently 
forbidden to work on lands under immunity rights. 

However, the work of an apographeus (anoypagtkt Sovketa)” 
did not end with the tasks mentioned above, which provides further 
proof that his appointment did not either begin or expire with one 
particular cadastral inspection. In this sense the examples of Con- 
stantine Makrinos and Manuel Sgouropoulos are sufficiently 
explicit. A considerable part of Makrinos’ activity consisted in pre- 
paring the official transfer (xapadSootc) of certain properties, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from the emperor, to new owners, either 


monasteries or lay feudatories. Szouropoulos was entrusted witha __ 


similar task at a different time and in another part of the state. 
Hence the documents issued by these two officials are not lengthy 
and detailed praktika, and contain only a description of the bound- 
aries of the relevant estates (nepropiopidc, nepiopoc).'™ 


As we have already mentioned, the transfer of property was 


only part of surveying duties involved in a cadastral inspection. | 
However, in the form described it developed into an independant _ 


* Schatzk. Nr 17, 11-14, 25-30 (1319). 


— * Zogr. Nr2, 25; Millet, Inscriptions Nr2(p. 104) 38; ie 110) 40; NA. 115) 
27; Nr 5 (p. 117) 28; Schatzk. Nr 17, 26; Prodr. Nr 29, 6. | 


® Mosin, Akti 196 has rightly noted the difference between ee of Si 
those issued on the occasion of individual gifts and those which were the result of a 
cadastral inspection. However one of the alternative expressions for the first type - _ 
repropiopds - is not-a happy choice. This expression simply denotes a description of 
the boundaries of a property, which could be a component part of all the inventories. | 
Cf. Délger, Beitrage 87 ff., Schatzk. 115 (Grenzbeschreibung). _ | 
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act which did not necessarily include other procedures which were 
also part of a cadastral inspection: making a list of peasant holdings, 
settlement of disputes and inspection in the strict sense of the word. 
The type of documents produced in these circumstances is usually 
described, from the very nature of the work, as napadotikdov 
ypdppa or as o1yiAA@dec ypaypea or simply as ypappa.'*' Occasion- 
ally they have no name, in which case the term neptoptopoc is used. 
Finally we also meet the well-known expression praktikon. In addi- 
tion to the documents of Makrinos and Sgouropoulos, these include 
the rapadotiKa ypappata of Michael Neokaisareites, as a result of 
which the monastery of Chilandar received the villages of Malouka, 
Eunouchos, Leipsochorion and Zdravikion on the Strymon in 
1318;' those of Kounales, Kondenos and Kalognomos, by which 
the same monastery acquired lands and an éyapatikiov on the Var- 
dar in 1317 and 1318;'° and also the document issued by Per- 
gamenos and Pharisaios, which transferred some lands in 
Kalamaria to Chilandar in 1320.'* Other examples could also be 
cited.'® They provide clear evidence of the manifold activities of an 


'! There are many different kinds of inventories in which it is stated that they (had 
been) supplied with seals, in some cases it is precisely stated with a lead seal. A cer- 
tain number of them have been preserved: those of Nicholas Kampanos and Demet-_.- 
rios Spartenos (Schatzk. Nr 121/2), Demetrios Apelmenes (Laurent, Bulles mét- 
riques, Nr 662), those of Kounales,Kondenos and Kalognomos (Schatzk. Nr 121/3) 
Pergamenos and Pharisaios (ibid., Nr 121/4-5), John Vatatzes (ibid., Nr 121/6-7 = 
Laurent, op. cit., Nr 316, Nr 400), Manuel Laskaris (Schatzk. Nr 121/8). 


2 Chil. Nr 37, Nr 38, Nr 39. 


Chil. Nr 34, Nr 36. The dyapatixiov of Stavrou is also called kuvtjytov in other 
documents (Chil. Nr 62, 29; Nr 63, 31). In a chrysobull of Andronikos II issued in 
1319 Chil. Nr 36 is called dxnoxatactatikov ypappa (Chil. Nr 41, 123). - The same 
apographeis issued documents of this kind on other occasions. Cf. Chil. Nr 32, 117- 
19; Nr 33, 44-46; Nr 67, 12-15. 


' Chil. Nr 55. The Lavra also possessed a document of this kind (napadotiptov 
ypappa) issued by these officials. Cf. Kyriakides, B.M. IV, 476. 


(0S Extant documents: Zopgr. Nr 10; Xen. Nr 2; Chil. Nr 116; Ross. Nr 25; Lavra III, 
Nr 165; Regel Nr 11, Nr 12. Documents mentioned: Chil. Nr 14, 5-6; Xer. Nr21, 16; 
Schatzk. Nr 12, 1-3. 
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apographeus and show beyond doubt that he was a specific type of. 
official. But a few of them throw light on a neglected aspect of this 
activity, which must now be discussed in greater detail. 

1. At the end of the thirteenth century, in a property dispute 
between the monasteries of Zographou and Chilandar, the monks | 
of Zographou sought the intervention of a megalos adnoumiastes, - 
whose name is not known. In response to their request he sent to 
Jerissos, the place in question, the dux Kyrkalos, who conducted an 
investigation there (énoinoev EEétactv); and on the basis of state- 
ments from witnesses concluded his local inspection (tonuxtv Bew- 
piav) a AransiecrNe (napddooic) the disputed i ta to Zog- 
raphou.'” 

2. In the second half of the : same century (12747), the dux | 
John Apelmenes issued a praktikon confirming the monks of Zog- _ 
raphou in the possession of the village of Prebista on the Stry- 
mon.!”’ This document was issued at the request of the monks them- 
selves, and based on the preceding examination of three relevant — 
gift charters, two from the emperor and one from a sebastokrator, 
which were brought to Apelmenes for inspection. | 

3. At the beginning of the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the grand stratopedarches George Synadinos Astras issued a 
praktikon for the monks of the Lavra, at their request, in connec- 
tion with their possessions on Lemnos. '® | 

4. At the end of the fourteenth century, in granting the vil- 
lage “Avw Xwpiov on Lemnos to the Pantocrator Monastery, Em- 
peror Manuel II ordered three of his «courtiers» (obviously a group 
of apographeis), to go to this village, find out its boundaries (peta _ 
axptBotcs EEetdcews ta Spia nee TOLAVTNG ADTAV ¥Aig),, and then 
draw up a praktikon.'” 


© Zoer. Nr 12, 18-23 ( 1290). The Greek text with a Serbo-Croatian translation has 
been published by Mosin, Akti 176. 


"” Zoer. Nr 16. For the dating sce Chapter Il n. 20. Prebista isaxrfya i in Zogr. Nr 
22, 3, 17, 23. 


Lavra III, Nr 139, 1-9 (1361). 


9 Pantocr. Nr 10, 14-18 (1396). 
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5. At the beginning of the fifteenth century an interesting 
document (a1ytAA1@dEc ypappa) was issued by the Thessalonican 
apographeus Paul Gazes and two of his colleagues.'™ This states. 
that the monks of Xeropotamou had complained, probably in the 
capital, that the monastery of Docheiariou was illegally holding 
some fields in Ermeleia which in fact belonged to them. Then the 
emperor ordered the apographeis to proceed to the disputed territ- 
ory, listen to the arguments of both claimants and then assign their 
due property rights to each party (dnod@pev Exdota@ péper td 
dvijkov abt d{xaov). They carried out these instructions, listened 
to the arguments and counter arguments and sought proofs of own- 
ership. It was established that both sides had the necessary docu- 
ments; those of Xeropotamou covered a wider area, but the docu- 
ments showed that the lots of the two monasteries already overlap- 
ped. The investigating commisssion therefore proposed to the 
monks of both monasteries that the entire area should be regarded 
as a single entity, and then divided in such a way as to give first 
Xeropotamou and then Docheiariou the number of modioi to which 
each of them was entitled according to the old documents, but with- 
out reference to the existing divisions. This sensible solution was ac- 
cepted, and the document issued by the apographeis concluded with 
a description of boundaries of the new _ possessions of 
Xeropotamou. | 

All these five examples show that the Byzantine -tax-inspectors 
were not simply the bearers of instructions from the highest quar- 
ters, who carried out these instructions literally, without making 
any personal contribution. On the contrary, they had aconsiderable 
measure of independence in making the final decision, even in 
property disputes, an independence based on their knowledge of 
the situation on the spot, which was far removed from the field of vi- 
sion of the central authority. Constantine Makrinos, whose inter- 
vention in the dispute between the monks of Esphigmenou and the 
inhabitants of Rentina has already been referred to, was not an ex- 
ceptional case. It is not difficult to draw the relevant conclusion. As 


" Xer, Nr 29 (1407). 
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the executive agents of the central government in the granting of. 
property rights and extensive privileges of immunity, when these 
rights were violated, the apographeis not infrequently appeared in 
the role of arbitrators who made some kind of judicial decision. This _ 
was an imperceptible and natural step in the late Byzantine system, 
in which the spheres of authority of the different branches of the ad- 
ministration were not always clearly distinguished. é 
However, the question arises as to whether the independent 
decisions made by the apographeis might not have been mistaken, 
or even illegal. It would be logical to answer this question in the af- 
_ firmative, and such an answer is not as purely speculative as it would 
seem at first sight, in view of the silence of the sources. There is in 
fact a document in the Chilandar archives (dated 1321), which con- 
firms the sons of a certain Alexander Eurippiotes in the possession 
of the estate of Poungion.'" It is clear from the text that the docu- 
ment was drawn up at their request to put right an injustice done to 
_ them by the apographeus George Pharisaios. The Eurippiotes fam- 
ily had held the estate of Poungion for two generations, and had evi- 
dence of their rights in the shape of imperial prostagmata and con- 
firmation by the cadastral inspectors Kounales, Kondenos, and 
_ Kalognomos when it happened that their property rights were in- 
fringed: ‘... a short time ago the apographeus... George Pharisaios 
wished (4BovaxOn) to seize (katakpatijoat) this estate and had it. 
over (napadobvat)... to the panhypersebastos John Palaiologos.’ 


Naturally the Chilandar document established the rights of the sons _ 7 


of Eurippiotes and annulled the decision of Pharisaios. But the evi- | | 
dence remains that he made an illegal decision. og 
The question of independent decision-making i 1S linked with 
that of initiative. It can be seen from the examples quoted that in _ 
carrying out certain judicial decisions, and in handing over property — 
in general, the apographeis did not need to act on the direct initia- 
___ tive of the ruler in any particular case.''? In two of the five — | 


"! Chil. Nr 67. On the sianochie of this document see Barisic¢, Povelje carica 175 ff. 
The passage which I shall quote: lines 16-20. 7 


"2 We should probably also include here the case of the dux Philaretos, who at the be- 
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cited (the first and the second), there is no evidence that the em- 
peror knew what was happening, and it is certain that he did not 
take any active part. The initiative was taken by the interested par- 
ties.''? It would be natural, and very probable, for an apographeus 
to act on his own initiative mainly when he came upon unresolved 
problems in the course of an inspection which he had been ordered 
to undertake; or in other circumstances, the origins of which are 
hidden from present-day historians. The intervention of the apog- 
rapheus Pharisaios in connection with the estate of Poungion pro- 
vides a sufficiently clear example. There are others, though it is true 
that they are not so explicit. Some documents of the type analysed, 
which are in any case quite rare, do not contain any formula stating 
the emperor’s instructions, the execution of which had given rise to 
the issue of these documents. The absence of this formula, which is 
usually found in the documents of cadastral and financial officials, 
has an inescapable significance: the relevant imperial instructions in 
such cases never existed.!!4 


The sources contain very little information about the technical as- 
pect of the work of Byzantine fiscal inspectors;' hence the specula- 


ginning of the fourteenth century, acting on the instructions of a prokathemenos of 
Thessalonica, upheld the rights of the monks of Chilandar tn a land dispute with the 
monks of Xeropotamou. Cf. Chil. Nr 88, 19-24 (1323). 


"' Cf. also Schatzk. Nr 17, 10-12; Dion. Nr 11, 3. 


"4 Cf. Sechs Praktika P, 1-5; Zogr. Nr 52; Nr 54; Chil. Nr 18, Xer. Nr 20, Nr 22. In 
this sense the origin of the document that has not been preserved is uncertain. Cf. 
Schatzk. Nr 12, 1-3. 


''S For surveying methods cf. F./. Uspenskij, Vizantijskie zemlemery, Trudy VI ar- 
cheol. s‘ezda v Odesse 1884, Odessa 1888, 279 ff. (inaccessible to me); Délger, Beit- 
rage 83 ff. who largery relies on Uspenskij's results. 
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tion among scholars as to their methods.''® All that is known is that 
there was a technique, as stated in one document, for the precise : 
measurement of land (&pepion Kata axpiPetav yewpetpikdc);""” 
this must certainly have been inherited from earlier times. These 
tasks were most probably performed by the apographeis them- 
selves; but there are pererenees | to special officials known as geomet- 
roi ; (surveyors). 

These surveyors were undoubtedly subordinates of the apog- | 
rapheis. When (Demetrios?) Apelmenes settled the dispute bet- 
ween Chilandar and Xeropotamou, he did so through his own sur- 
veyor (énooteiAac tov éavtod yewpétpnv);'"® and the well-known 
surveyor Nicholas Pikroklades named the famous team Kounales - 
Kondenos - Kalognomos as his superiors and acted on their instruc- 
tions (étéxOnV napa tHv Kupiwv pov tdHv a&noypagéov)."? The 
document issued by him, and also the meagre information available 
about Apelmenes’ surveyor, testify that the role of such 
functionaries might have gone beyond the ordinary measurement of 
land, sincePikroklades,following the example of the apographeis, in 
fact issued a napadotiKov ypdppa containing the meproptopdc of a 
not inconsiderable estate (1,300 modioi) belonging to the monas- 
tery of Xeropotamou. It is not in vain that an official list from the 
last century of Byzantine history mentions tov épneipikods yew- 
‘pEetpac. a oMously their experience was freely and frequently 


"6 See, for example, Ddiger’s suggestion (Schatzk. 197) that in the adiquniarauve 
centre of a theme an apographeus had an office where the praktika were kept, or Taf- 
rali’s theory (Thessalonique 60) that an apeeenre had his_ representatives 
purougnout the towns and villages of a province. 


"7 Repel. Nr 11, p. 38. However G. Rouillard, Recensements de terres sous les pre- 
miers Paléologues, Byz. 12 (1937) 113 ff., 118 emphasises that considerable errors 
crept into the measurements. 


"8 Chil. Nr 88, 17-18 (1323). 
"9 Xer. Nr 19, 1-2 (1319). 


' Regel Nr 11, p. 37. Perhaps the area of authority of Theodore Tsimpeas could be 
included here, a case similar to that of Pikroklades. Cf. Lavra H, Nr 97, passim. a 
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drawn upon whenever the apecaynel for any reason were anaere 
to act themselves. 


2. Tax Officials 


If there was any public service in the last centuries of Byzantium 
that was severely restricted in its operations because of the increas- 
ing number of immunity holders, this was the tax-collecting service. 
Quite apart from the fact that the government only slowly and reluc- 
tantly renounced certain items in the so-called «aer» (see Chapter I, 
p.i2; Chapter VI, p. 234), it was deprived of even the basic taxes, 
and sometimes of all taxes, from a large number of feudal estates. 
As is well known, the history of immunity in Byzantium began with 
the privileges enjoyed by the large landowners, secular and 
ecclesiastical, and there were to remain its principal foundation. 
Hence it is quite understandable that practically all our knowledge 
of tax organs under the Palaiologoi is derived from the evidence in 
charters which forbids their operation on private estates. Since it 
also happened that some towns were excused certain payments to 
the state treasury (which will be discussed in the appropriate place), 
a considerable part, if not the main bulk, of the fiscal income must 
have come from the peasants working on the ruler’s estates. It was 
there, and also everywhere else where complete tax immunity did 
not prevail, that conditions existed for the survival of officials re- 
sponsible for collecting this income. | 

The term usually employed in charters for an official concerned 
with imposing taxes was ta tod Snpooton évepy@v or SievepyOv; 
this fact has long been established. '?' At the beginning of this period 
the older term xpdaxtop was still sometimes used;'”” so were the ex- 


2! Cf. Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 79 ff., Stein, Untersuchungen 28, 28 n. 2. 


122 Cf. Chil. Nr 19, 63 (1304?); Sathas, M.B. VI, 627. 16 (however the date is not cer- 
tain here). On this official see Ddlger, Beitrage 73 (= évepya@v) 88 ff. and Schatzk. 
103; Angold, Govern. in Exile 258 ff. Still earlier, before the twelfth century, the ex- 
pression d:o1kyti\¢ was used for provincial tax officials, and the expression dtoikyatg 
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pressions dnpooiaKkoG (Snpdo10¢) Evoxoc and evpioKOpEvos ic THV 
Snpoctakiyy évoxrv.'” But neither Evoyoc'™ nor the more firmly 
established évepy@v (Stevepyav)'* were in themselves technical 


for their districts (Steuerbezirk: Délger, Beitrage 70). Cf. Ddlger, op. cit. 70 ff.; 
Svoronos, Cadastre, see index. The infrequent use of these expressions i in the four- 
teenth century was the result either of the retention of archaic forms of expression 
(cf. Soloviev-Mogin, Nr 31, 126; Cant. III 12: 1181.3), or else it indicates the infiltra- 
tion of a new meaning - that of administrator, administration, but in a very 
generalised sense (cf. Schatzk. Nr 55, 10; Greg. VIII 11: 1354. 3). The theories of 
Tafrali, Thessalonique 46 and Angelov, K voprosu fem 59 on the d:oixntij¢ as the 
governor of a theme from the middle of the fourteenth century are without founda- 
tion. Another obsolete term with a generalised meaning - ‘anaitytie (cf. Dolger, 
Beitrige 71; Svoronos, Cadastre 90) appears only exceptionally in the FoUceHE. 
century (Facsimiles Nr 34, 25; Dion. Nr 18, 11). 


| 3 MM I, 59; Zogr. Nr 26, 49: Chil. Nr 41, 95; Nr 42. 51; Nr 43, 51; Kutl. Nr 11, 38; 
Xer. Nr 23, 15; Prodr. Nr 7, 25; Nr 16, 14; Nr 18, 20; Nr 19, 16, 20; Nr 21, 6-8, 27-28. 
See also xpnpatixn Evoyxt.(Zepos, I, 676). Sometimes Stevepyav and Evoxos are 
used interchangeably in the same document. Cf. Zepos I, 683; Prodr. Nr 18, 14, 20; | 
Dion. Nr S, 4, 7 (= Schatzk, Nr 21, 4, 7). | 


124 It is quite erroneous to assume that Evoyoc denotes exclusively a tax official 
(Kugeas, Notizbuch 158) and évoyi exclusively the sum handled by him (Délger, 
Schatzk. 340: der Betrag, fur dessen Aufkommen der Finanzbeamter: «ver-_ 
antwortlich» ist). “Evoyog was any official in a position of authority, : and Evoxn de- 
_ noted his duties or service. Cf. Zepos I, 582. The accompanying epithets, or the con- — 
_ text itself, indicate the office concerned. Apart from tax officials, they could be 
foreign officials (MM III, 118), heads of some court services (Pseudo-Cod. 180. 25, 
184.21), while in the provincial administration they could be kephalai,apographeis 
and, of course, tax officials. Cf. Millet, Inscriptions Nr 4 (p. 114) 20-21 (= Zissios, 
*Extypagai 551), Nr 5 (p. 117) 23 (= Zissios, op. cit. 554) (in both cases the refer- 
ences are to general and local kephalai in the Morea): MM I, 189 (kephalai of Con- 
stantinople); Schatzk. Nr 17, 3 and Chil. Nr. 68, 1, (apographeis); Prodr. Nr. 37, 10 
(= Soloviev-Moéin, Nr. 4, 15) (kephalai).cf. also Chon. vulg. 584. 11B; 586. 5B. For 
Evoxn see Stadtmiller, Choniates 170. For évoyy as a tax function: Lavra III, Nr 118, 
218. | 


'°S Some sources indicate that from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century offices 
which had no direct connection with the collection of taxes were occasionally desig- _ 
nated in this way. Cf. Chil. Nr 5, 58-62 (dux, katepan, etc.); MM IV, 86, 215, 247, 253 
(the apographeus Kostomiris) 261; J.B. Pitra, Analecta sacra ct classica Spicilegio — 
Solesmensi parata VI, Parisiis-Romae 1891, Nr 71. cols. 307-314 (the governor of 
Corfu, alongside whom there ae ak Brenton ad Dion. Nr 14, 1; Nr 18, 
11; Sphrantzes 278. 13. 
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terms in the real sense of the word. It was only the addition of 
epithets derived from the term dnpidotoc that identified tax officials 
as such.'° At the same time the habitual use of the expressions 
cited, and their special place in the part of immunity formulas which 
referred to officials shows that one can indeed speak of a separate 
class of officials responsible for the imposition of taxes. 

There is no doubt at all that tax officials were not sent from 
Constantinople, but were part of the provincial apparatus.'2’ Some 
time before the advent of the Palaiologoi we find them as 
functionaries of the themes,'* and the sources show a similar state 
of affairs after their succesful rise to power. In Asia Minor, where 
the old territorial-administrative structure lasted longer, we have a 
reference to an anonymous energon of the Thrakesian theme, and 
the dienergon, Sargatas, év tH yapq tov MaAatiov.'” In the Euro- 
pean part of the Empire, however, tax officials are known to have 
existed in the first half of the fourteenth century in Janinna\™ Ber- 
roia,'*' and in the katepanikia of Jerissos, Longos and Ermeleia!** 
(in all these cases alongside kephalai in the same places); in the dis- 


'26 In numerous documents the expression dnpdoroc (sc. Adyoc) denotes the state 
treasury or fisc (cf. Ddlger, Sechs Praktika 122) but on some occasions it denotes the 
tax-collector himself (Zogr. Nr 26, 59; Zepos I, 527; Schatzk. Nr 32, 29). In the in- 
teresting study by 7. Miller, The Basilika and the Demosia. REB 36 (1978) 171-191, 
drpdorov is wrongly regarded exclusively as a tax service. 


'27 Cf. Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 80. For a contrary opinion see Angold, Govern. 
in Exile 234; Miller, op. cit. 182. 


128 Facsimiles Nr 22, 5-6 (= MM VI, 122); Pitra, loc. cit. col. 310. Cf. also MM III, 67 
(= Markovié Nr 2, 7); MM III, 58 (= Markovié Nr 3,9); N. Wilson - J. Darrouzés, 
Restes du cartulaire de Hiéra - Xérochoraphion, REB 26 (1968) 21. 4-12. 


'° MM IV, 256; VI, 226. For the prosopography of the fiscal officials in the theme of 
Thrakesion see Afhrweiler, Smyrne 158-163. - | 


10 MIM V, 86. 


'"' Theocharidis Nr 1, 84 (= Regel Nr 3, p. 12). For the activities of the kephale and 
the tax-collector in the same (unidentified) area cf. Zogr. Nr 23, 60-63; Nr 26, 86-89. 


'? Chil. Nr 72, 18; Nr 73, 19 (only lerissos); Nr 25, 44 (= Soloviev-MoSin Nr 12, 88). 
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tricts of Thessalonica and Serres (cic 16 O€pa Oeacadovixns tj cic 
t6 Oéua Leppav),'” in the districts of Voleron and Serres (tc 
y@pac BoAepod Kai Leppdv),'™ in the katepanikia of Serres and 
Zichna'and inCharioupolis.'* Theislands of Lemnos and Kos also 
had their own tax officials.'*’ These concrete data are not very 
numerous, but they are reliable, and there are many other passages 
referring to tax officials in the sources, which might make it possible 
to deduce their presence in some other places. However, the exist- 
ing facts are reasonably clear. 

If we leave the islands on one side as a separate, acopraphically 
determined type of administrative unit, it is at once apparent that 
the activity of the great majority of tax officials is linked with the 
katepanikia.'** The others, the minority, were connected with the 
so-called themes, characteristic territorial units for the exercise of 
the authority of tax and cadastral inspectors. This category certainly 
included George Strategos, the domestikos of the western themes, 
and Nicholas Theologites, an imperial courtier, who are often refer- 
red to together between 1312 and 1325 as tax-collectors (ebpto- 
KOpevot cic THV ONHOOLAKTV Evoxnv) in Voleron, Mosynopolis and 
Strymon.'’ Their appearance is of great value as a means of provid- 


'33 Schatzk. Nr 37, 47 (1310). 
'4 Prodr. Nr 19, 20-23 (1326). 
835 Prodr. Nr 6, 12-13 (1313). 
MM 1, 59. 


37 MM VI, 253, 256; Zepos I, 585 (Kos): Dion. Nr, 4.7.8, 13 Schatzk. Nr 21, 
loc. cit.); Lavra HI, Nr 157, 22-23. 


'* In all probability Berroia and Janinna belongedto the same type of administrative 
units (sec Chapter I, § 1. Chapter VII,p. 266 f.). 


' Prodr. Nr 5, 1-3, (1312); Nr 7, 22-26 (1317); Nr 16, 12-15 (1325). Cf. MM I, 151, 
(1330; Strategos without specific office). For Strategos cf. Délger, Urkunden 28 ff. In 
the first document Strategos and Theologites are not mentioned as being in the office 
cited, but this is simply a question of formulation: the emperor was addressing them 
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ing a fuller understanding of how the entire fiscal system worked. 

The position of Strategos and Theologites was certainly higher 
than that of the tax officials in a katepanikion, since their authority 
extended over the territory which comprised several of these ad- 
ministrative units. This is not just a logical assumption, in view of 
the fact that the tax officials mentioned a short while back in the 
katepanikia of Serres and Zichna were active in 1313, the same time 
as Strategos and Theologites. There sre some other examples which 
provide an excellent framework for the phenomenon just de- 
scribed. 

A certain Manuel Theologites, also operating somewhere near 
Serres, but now it is not known exactly where, held a dnpooiaxhy 
évoxynv in 1327, at a time when the emperor reproached him be- 
cause some time previously a few of his tax-collectors had taken 
dues (Sd60e1¢ tivac) from the monastery of Menekaion, thus violat- 
ing the monastery’s rights of immunity. The emperor therefore or- 
dered Theologites to restrain his subordinates (tovc bx6 o€& 
totovtouc évéyouc).'” 

Other examples, of a more theoretical character, relate to the 
Morea. In four chrysobulls issued by Andronikos II and Michael IX 
for the monastery of Brontochion in Mistra, which mutually sup- 
port and copy each other (they were all issued between 1310 and 
1322), the formulas forbidding the violation of immunities by offi- 
cials contain the following phrases: (a) obte napa thv xpnpatiKhV 
KaVOAIKi évoxtv tov ékeice (sc. in Peloponneso) SnpootaKdv 
dovAeidv Exyovtos, obte mapa tivoc GAAOv tav bn’ adtdov Evdyov: 
(b) 7 napa tOv ta SNpocion Sievepyovvtwv KaBoAtKav éEvd6xyov F 
tov pepikdv.'*' There are also references to apographeis, but only 


directly, while in the other documents their names appear in the third person. The ti- 
tles, and also the scene of the events in the first document, also correspond to the two 
other examples. 


' Prodr. Nr 21, 8-9, 15, 27-28. Délger, Urkunden 45 places this prostagma in the 
year 1312. 


'41 (a) Millet, Inscriptions, Nr 2 (p. 104) 37-38 (= Zissios, “Entypadai 457): Nr 3 (p. 
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for the whole of the Peloponnesus (xovobpevot GnoypagiKhy — 
-— SovdAsiav év th Kata thv MeAondévvnoov xopq), without any inter- 
nal differentiation. __ 

Let us now return to George Strategos and Nicholas Theolo- 
gites. It is characteristic of them that they both perform only tasks 
within the competence of an apographeus. In all the three docu- 
ments in which they are mentioned as tax officials, they carry out 
the transfer (napddoot1c) of some piece of property to the monastery 
of Menekaion, always on the basis of imperial prostagmata. Furth- 
ermore, as has already been demonstrated, their field of activity is 
well-known as one of those usually connected with the work of the 
apographeis in eastern Macedonia. Finally, both dignitaries act asa 
team, which is typical of tax-inspectors, admittedly those of lower 
rank than that of Strategos. Hence it is not surprising that on one oc- 
casion they issued genuine praktika, as a result of instructions from 
the emperor to perform a cadastral inspection.'*? All these charac- 
teristics, except the last, are also found in the activity of John Tar- 
chaniotes and Theodore Palaiologos, who were clearly the succes- 
sors of Strategos and Theologites in the districts of Voleron and Ser- 
res, of whom it is explicitly stated in a prostagma of Andronikos I] 
that they had been entrusted with various duties connected with ta- 
xation and finance (7 ... SnpociaKxh avoxh eereetey PETA TOV 
Aoitdv ypnpatikdv SovAerdv).'2 

Obviously the cases of Strategos and Theologites, Tar- 
chaniotes and Palaiologos simply illustrate the divergence between 
everyday practice and the ideal, somewhat archaic pattern pre- 
sented in the chrysobulls of Andronikos and Michael relating to the 
Morea. This explains why in some dozens of charters which defend 
private immunities from interference by named categories of offi- 


110) 40 (= Zissios, op. cit. 458). | | | 

(b) Millet, op. cit., Nr 4(p. 114) 21 (= Zissios, op. cit. 551); Nr 5 (p. 117) 24 (=Zissios, 
op. cit. 554). | 
"2 Lavra II, Nr 104 (1317), Nr 105 (1317). Cf. also ibid., app. VIII. 


"8 Drodr. Nr 19, 20-28 (1326). 
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cials, there is no hierarchical arrangement of tax organs, but only re- 
ferences to apographeis on the one hand and tax-officials on the 
other. It was in the hands of the first, in fact, that the duty of making | 
lists and administering the collection of taxes lay. This was quite 
natural, since a detailed differentiation of the functions of tax offi- 
cials would have been alien to a time in which there was frequently 
no sharp division between the basic branches of the apparatus of 
government- administrative, financial and judicial.'“* The second 
group, those usually described as tax officials, would in that case be 
some kind of executive agents of an apographeus in the 
katepanikia.'® In view of the fact that for immunity-holders their 


_ For example the judge Harmenopoulos of Thessalonica was concerned with the - 
collection of dues, at least in 1349 (Xer. Nr 26, 28). 


“5 Heisenberg, Palaiologenzeit 79 assigns to the apographeus the carrying out of 
cadastral inspections and the apportioning of taxes, and to the energon the collection 
of taxes, but says nothing of the connection between them. It must be emphasised 
that it is something quite clear in charters, simply from the manner of expression, that 
both types of fiscal officials are treated as a single unit. Cf. Lavra II, Nr 74, 83-85. (the 
dux and apographeus of Lemnos forbid the collection of taxes on the estates of the 
Lavra); Regel Nr 4, p. 18 (three categories of officials who might possibly violate im- 
munity rights: the kephalai, the dienergountes and the apographeis, everyone else). - . 
Ahrweiler, Administration 67 pronounces the energon to be the head of a katepanik- 
ion, and this to be a fiscal unit. Of the sources on which she relies, one relates to con- 
ditions in Asia Minor before the Palaiologian era (MM IV, 86: 1238 - Dolger, 
Chronologisches - Prosopographisches 308). This was signed by an apographeus and 
grammatikos of the katepanikion of Smyrna, John Kostomiris, but there is no men- 
tion of an energon. It is possible that Ahrweiler was thinking of a prostagma from the 
following year (MM IV, 247) which begins: ypappatixé tic Baoidelac pou 5 évepyav 
gig tv Lpovpvyy, but probably the term energon has a more general meaning here 
(see n. 125). The other source is one of the famous formularies concerning the ap- 
pointment of officials which were published by Sathas (in this case MB VI, 641-42). 
However this cannot be used without some reserve. First of all an appointment for- 
mulary of this kind was always issued by the emperor, and in this case this was done 
by a dux. Hence the question arises as to whether it relates to a permanent official 
here. On the other hand, his sphere of authority is not very clearly defined: he is to 
smooth out quarrels and collect the so-called aer which was originally a judicial fine 
(see Chapter VI, p. 234). But this type of «judge» was unknown in the Palaiologian 
era. Nor is the interpretation tax-collector sufficiently certain since, although the aer 
remained longest in the hands of the state, other taxes had not disappeared to such an 
extent that there was no place for them in a general document of this type. Nor is 
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work, contrary to that of an apographeus, contained an immediate 
danger, it is understandable that their «interference» in private es- 
tates was more often ptRICden than that of the apoerapnetss and 
mentioned earlier in turn.! | 

These relationships cannot be regarded as an absolute formula 

applicable to the whole of the Empire. As we have seen, the differ- 
ences between the separate branches of the fiscal apparatus seem to 
have been more sharply defined in the Morea than in eastern — 
_ Macedonia, at least at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
However, it is certain that in late Byzantine times the process by 
which these differences became blurred was a general one. 
Moreover there are indications that in some places this process had 
started in the thirteenth century. 

There is an imperial instruction dated 1253, ordering a local tax 
official (his district is not named) to watch over the interests of the 
monastery of Lembiotissa; he was to impose a fine of 1.000 hyper- 

pera(!) on a certainlandownerif he resorted to his former practice of 
inflicting damage on the monastery’s estates. '*’ There are two well- 
known prostagmata of Michael VIII with a very similar content. 
One of these instructed the tax officials of the district of Sampson, 
and the other those of Palatia, to see the monastery of St. John the 


Theologos at Patmos not to be disturbed by its neighbours initspos- 


session of some estates near Smyrna. '48 Michael also on one occa- 
sion ordered an energon in Thrakesion to compel the inhabitants of 
the village of Vari to carry out certain obligations to Lembiotissa 


there sufficient foundation for the opinion of Suotonos (Serment 108), that it refers _ 
to the katepan. oo 


“ In the course of my research I have examined 61 charters (from the second half of 
the thirteenth century to the fifteenth) containing references to the types of officials — 
cited, against whom these prohibitions were directed. Tax officials are mentioned in - 
46 charters, and apographeis in 20. : 


7 MM IV, 211. Date according to Délger, Chronologisches - Prosopographisches 
314. : | | 


6 MM VI, 210 (1262), 226 (1271). 
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(for example, giving the angareia).'** Not only had none of these 
tasks much connection with the collection of dues and taxes, which 
was the basic duty of the officials to whom they were entrusted, but 
they all lay somewhat outside the sphere of problems likely to in- 
terest the fiscal apparatus as a whole. In any case one would have 
expected them to be entrusted to cadastral inspectors, since for the 
most part they were concerned with ue delimitation of estate boun- 
daries. 


The problem of corruption has reared its head before every taxation 
apparatus in history, to a greater or lesser extent; and the late 
Byzantine apparatus was not immune from this disease. In the four- 
teenth century, a prolonged economic crisis, ruinous civil wars and 
unsuccessful foreign ones produced an abnormal state of affairs in 
which the levers controlling the administrative machine became 
twisted and the morale of its functionaries suffered. Malversation 
flourished, taxes arrived belatedly in the capital or even did not ar- 
rive at all, while tax officials frequently became extremely rich in a 
very short time.'”’ However, this was due more to the exceptional 
circumstances of a troubled period than to the specific characteris- 
tics of the administrative system. The relevant internal predisposi- 
tion was certainly there; but, surprisingly, little is known about it. 
We have seen that tax-inspectors were confronted with exten- 
sive Opportunities to enrich themselves illegally, and that they were 
in a position to take advantage of them without being punished. The 
examples of John Vatatzes and Patrikiotes are sufficiently clear. 
Where the differences between the apographeis and the tax officials 


'99MM IV, 255-56 (1247: Délger, op. cit. 318). 


° Zakythinos, Crise 85. Cf. M. Treu, Theodori Pediasimi eiusque amicorum quae 
extant, Potsdam 1899, 20; Cant. 1 19: 193. 18-23; Greg. VIII 6: 1319. 18-21; XI 1: [ 
392. 14-19. 
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disappeared as their functions intermingled, we can assume that a 
similar situation existed. But where the position of the tax official is — 
relatively clearly defined, we come upon some interesting 
phenomena. | 

In a prostagma dealing with the organisation of the state issued _ 
in 1272, Michael VIII devoted special attention to preventing 
abuses on the part of the tax organs. He advised his son never to 
overlook complaints from any region (y@pa) against the local ener- 
gon; in such cases he should replace him by someone else; and if he 
had kept back money, obviously acquired from taxes collected un- 
justly, this was to be removed from him after a search and on the 
basis of genuine evidence.'°' There can be no doubt that Michael’s 
advice reflected incidents that were daily occurrences. 

The reason for complaints mentioned in Michael VIII’s pros- 
tagma certainly lay in the instances of arbitrary pressure which ac- 
companied the imposition of taxes. Thus it was noted in the thir- 
teenth century that an apographeus of Smyrna himself introduced 
certain taxes.'°* Energountes in the region of Rentina and Kassan- 
dria acted similarly at the end of the 14th or at the beginning of the | 


15th century.’ However, it is impossible to give a definitive answer _ 


to the question as to whether tax- -farming prevailed under the 
Palaiologoi, which had once been a widespread practice in Byzan- 
tium. If it did, and there was no reason to change such a practice, 
then this would be a particularly widespread source of abuses,'™ 


St Ed. o Heleentiens, Palaiologenzeit 41. 95-105. 


152 MM IV, 86: Cyrtypata, xaBic avta été8noav xap’ aha ade Sh Kai ta 
SnpOoIaKG KepaAaia. According to Ahrweiler, Smyrne 142 this document was is- 
sued in the year 1238. 


'99 Esph. Nr 11, 19-20 (= Esph.” Nr 31, 10-11): éxei 8& xa tiva (sc. Cyrjpata) 
éxevonOnoav napa toic kata kaipdov évepyodav(14097). In Trebizond it sometimes 
happened that tax officials from one district forcibly collected dues in another area, 
from Matzoukain Gimora (MM V, 278). The possibility cannot be excluded that simi- 
lar things happened in the Byzantine Empire too. 


'S$ The purchase of these offices is hinted at in Gregoras (Greg. VIII 6: 1317. 14-16). 
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since, as is well known, in such circumstances the tax-gatherer de- 
mands large sums, greater than the amount required, from the tax- 
payers. Although there are no concrete examples of such extortions 
at this time, a draft of a prostagma has been preserved, among those con- 
ceming the appointment of provincial functionaries, which assigns the nght 
to farm out the collection of the tithes of the harvest (Séxatov tij<¢ 
yevnpatikiic ftdons elodSov).'*> However, this is too little to war- 
rant a final conclusion about tax-farming, and especially the abuses 
connected with it. 


The independent position of the fiscal organs in the administrative 
system of late Byzantine times cannot be doubted.' However, 
there are two obstacles in the way of representing the fiscal and fi- 
nancial apparatus as a completely separate organism. The first of 
these has already been discussed: this was the strong possibility, 
probably more often realised than we can assume, that provincial © 
governors and their apparatus took upon themselves the duties of 


'S Sathas, MB VI, 645. In the Palaiologian era, when most taxes were collected in 
cash, this tenth (Sexateia, déxatov) also represented a money payment (one 
hyperpyron for every 10 modioi of land). This was the basic seigneurial rent. See Os- 
trogorsky, Pronija 66 (= SD I, 207); Ddlger, Schatzk. 176. Cf. also Schatzk. Nr30, 12 
(= Dion. Nr 17, 12): to S€xatov Kai 16 GAA0 &nav cioddqnpa was ceded to the monas- 
tery. This tenth should not be confused with dexatn (or dexateia), which was a term 
used in connection with customs duties. On these see H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, Re- 
cherches sur les Douanes a Byzance, Paris 1963, 103 ff. who, unfortunately does not 
notice this distinction. 


'% This is also clear from Cantacuzenus’ confrontation between noAttika npaypata 
and dnpdota xpaypata which were controlled by separate functionaries (Cant. III 8: 
I] 62. 7-14). J. Verpeaux, Contribution a l'étude de administration byzantine: 6 
peodCwv. BSI 16 (1955) 278 postulates the existence of two complete services - ad- 
ministrative and financial - with a completely separate structure from top to bottom, 
but there is no evidence for this. Such a theory is obviously too schematic and remote 
from the realities of the situation. 
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tax-inspectors (apographeis) and even those of tax officials. (See 
Chapter III, § 1, § 2d). This practice, which was typical of a feudal 
state, must have become increasingly common with the passage of 
time. The other obstance perhaps lies more in the impossibility of 
historians uncovering the truth because of the paucity of source 
material than in the actual state of affairs, but this does not make it 
any the less serious. Thus even today we cannot establish the exact 
appearance of the central administration of the state finances in this 
period, much less its competence in the provinces and links with the 
corresponding organs there.'*’ On the other hand, we do know 


'S7 All that can be said with certainty is that there was some kind of central treasury - 
the imperial vestiarion (cf. Ddlger, Beitrage 27-35), but there is no consensus of 


opinions even as regards the status of its director. Cf. J. Ebersolt, Surlesfonctionset 


les dignités du Vestiarium byzantin, Mélanges Ch. Diehl I, Paris 1930, 86 ff. (pro- 
tovestiarites); Bréhier, Institutions 149 and Raybaud, Gouvernement, 235 ff. (mesa- 
zon or prokathemenos of the vestiarion); Ddlger, Beitrage 32 (protovestiarios). - It 
must be borne in mind that because of the lack of relevant information in the sources 


the results of researches so far carried out on the customs’ organs of this period are __ 


very meagre. Tafrali, Thessalonique 61 and Stein, Untersuchungen 29 have estab- 
lished that customs officials did exist. Neither J. Danstrup, Indirect taxation at 
Byzantium, Classica et Mediaevalia 8 (1946) 139-167, nor G. Rouillard, Les taxes _ 
maritimes-et commerciales d’aprés des actes de Patmos et de Lavra, Mélanges Ch. | 
Diehl I, Paris 1930, 277-289, nor even H. Antoniadis-Bibicou in her excellent and de- 
tailed book on customs duties (see n. 156) have ventured further than this. It is clear 
from many documents that there was a kommerkion - a customs duty payable on 
transactions with foreign countries, and also an internal tax payable on the turn-over 
and sale of goods-as well ascertainexcise dues (as stated byH armenopoulos,the com- 
poser of a contemporary legal compilation: navtec dpetdovat koppepKetecbat, ed. 
G.E. Heimbach, Leipzig 1851, 312, § 18). But while during the middle Byzantine 
period we encounter different kinds of customs officials, both in the capital and in the 
provinces (cf. Antoniadis-Bibicou, op. cit. 169 ff.), it is clear that under the 
Palaiologoi there were no longer any separate customs districts or officials working in. | 
them. In the charters of this period kommerkiarioi are mentioned only in connection 
with customs duties payable by foreigners, or from which they are exempt. Cf. MM 
III, 80, 90, 108-109, 229 (= Markovic Nr 4, 18), 231 (= Markovié Nr 5, 12); AMIV, 
186, 233: Tafel-Thomas, Urkunden II, 73, 97, 142, 329: DVL I, 132, 157, 167, etc. 
As far as I can see the only exception is in the thirteenth century (probably in 1273): 
George Chalouphas, 6 éxixpata@v 16 KoppépKiov tij¢ “Avatac in Asia Minor, but — 
even in his case it is not explicitly stated that he was a kommerkiarios. In the future 
development of the administration this office was never to appear again in connec- 
tion with internal excise payments. Hence it is possible to suggest that these were 
taken over by the ordinary tax officials or even by representatives of the administra- 
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from a chrysobull issued to the monastery of Zographou by Tsar 
DuSan in 1346 that there were even tax bureaux in the interior of the 
country, at least in Thessalonica and Serres.'** Nevertheless it 
would seem that in this case too the explanation should not be 
sought exclusively in lacunae in the sources, but partly in the above- 
mentioned tendency for the spheres of authority of the different 
branches of the administration to become intermingled and fused. 
The finances of the Empire under the Palaiologoi could not es- 
cape one of the basic contradictions tn the administration of that 
time between the old organisational principles in the provincial ad- 
ministration, and new needs and new ideas as to its role and place in 
society. Moreover this contradiction was particularly apparent in 
the financial apparatus. The kephalai and katepanikia represented 
new forms which helped to solve this problem in the administration 
in the narrower sense of this word; but no adequate corresponding 
development can be noted in the fiscal system, apart from the fact 
that the energountes were linked as regards their services with the 
katepanikia. Thus the basic elements of the financial apparatus, 
created before this epoch, still existed, but this does not mean that 
they always functioned in the same way as they had done in former 
times. This explains the striking divergence between the inherited 
formal structure of the corpus of fiscal officials and the actual com- 
petence of its members. It is possible to see in this divergence signs 
of the dissolution of the administrative system, but also, and 
perhaps even more, signs of its adaptation to the feudal social order. 


tion, in conformity with the general tendency for the duties of officials from different 
branches to become intermingled. In any case the economic crisis of the fourteenth 
century caused a sudden reduction in the part played by the customs service. Cf. 
Greg. XVII 1: If 842. 2-4. The privileges enjoyed by feudal landowners and foreign 
powers also had the same effect. See P. Lemerle, Notes sur l’administration byzan- 
tine a la veille de la IV° croisade d’aprés deux documents inédits des archives de 


Lavra, REB 19 (1961) 270. 


' Soloviev-Mosin Nr 9, 38-42 (= Zogr. Nr 37, 32-33). 


1 
‘THE JUDICIARY © 


The restoration of the Byzantine Empire under the Palaiologoi rep- 
resented a symbolic turning-point in the development of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the state, both by introducing new © 
phenomena and by acting as a stimulus to processes which were al- _ 
ready under way. New organisational forms were established in the 
place of many older ones whose time had passed and whose role was 
_ played out. In such circumstances the organisation of the judicial 
system necessarily acquired characteristic elements which reflected 
the spirit of the system as a whole. In the process of reaching this or 
any similar conclusion it has for some time been the practice to think 
of the judicial reforms of Andronikos III in 1329, which introduced 
_ the institution of so-called general judges of the Romaioi.' Because 
of its significance, this innovation has so far pushed into the 
background the study of the judiciary i in the provinces. | 

On the other hand, it is not always possible to discover even the 
basic principles governing the organisation and activities of the pro- 
- vincial judiciary, whether we are studying separate judicial organs 
or institutions concerned with judicial tasks in addition to other re- 
sponsibilities. The reason for this is two-fold: | 
a) There is an unusual scarcity of works on legal theory in the 
~ Palaiologian epoch; the one work on civil and criminal law which _ 
appeared at this time was the Six Books (‘EEaBiBAo¢) of the emi- 


'Cf. L. Petit, La réforme judiciatre d’Andronic Paléologue (1329), EO9 ( 1906) 134; 
Lemerle, Réforme, passim; idem. Recherches, passim; idem. Documents et prob- 
lémes nouveaux concernant les Juges généraux, AcAtiov ADIOE, “APY. "Ertatupsias 4 
(1964-65, ed. 1966) 29-44. | 


nent jurist Constantine Harmenopoulos. However, this is of. very 
little value for the study of contemporary theoretical viewpoints - - 
there was no independent and comprehensive system of legal — 
thought at that time - since it was a compilation of Byzantine codifi-_ 
cations dating from some centuries earlier. ? Hence this work is quite : 
useless for the study of late Byzantine judicial institutions. i 
b) It is practically impossible to find any utilisable information relat- 
ing to criminal cases in the entire body of diplomatic material from 
this time. This is a large gap, which cannot be filled from the rela- : 
tively abundant evidence concerning property disputes. Hence any _ 
attempt made today to portray the judicial institutions and proce- 
dure in the provinces in late Byzantine times is doomed in advance = 
to being incomplete and one-sided, at least to some extent. 7 


There can be no doubt that a large number of legal disputes in the 
provinces never came before the local organs for settlement. Some 
of them were absorbed by the central judicial institutions, espe- | 
cially after the introduction of the practice of supreme judges visit- 
ing the provinces individually, while there was a corpus of col- 
leagues behind any decision they made.* Many more cases were de- 
cided independently by feudal magnates who, as a result of com- © 
plete or partial judicial immunity, had the right to judge the peas: . 
ants on their estates. 5 


* Cf. G.S. Maridakis. "O ‘Appevonovioc | kai fh texviKh tob dtkaiov, Tépoc K. ‘Ap- - 
pHEvonovAon, Salonica 1952, 97. es 


* Cf. the judgment of the supreme judge Nicholas siaiaraiesei in 1341 (Kut. Nr 19). oa | 


Generally speaking it was not uncommon for members of the central administrative 


apparatus to be entrusted with some administrative or judicial duty in the provinces. | 
Sec also MM IV, 178-82 (1293: see n. 22); Schatzk. Nr 59/60 (1295); Chil. Nr 123 
(1333); Zogr. Nr 47 (= Facsimiles Nr 52 / 1378 /). — 


“ Ostrogorsky, History 503. 
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It has already been stated (Chapter I, pp. 12f.), that judicial im- _ 
munity began to develop in Byzantium as early as the eleventh cen- | 
tury; and also that information about this process before the four- _ 
teenth century is for the most part very meagre, so that only from 
this time onwards is it possible to speak of its wider application. It 
_ was, in fact, in the Palaiologian period that the judicial powers of 
landlords over their dependent peasants reached its fullest extent.° 
This was a logical result of the development of Byzantine feudalism 
as a whole at that time, and also a well-known phenomenon in very 
feudal state. 

The judicial functions of isadowners: which we learn about 
through the institution of judicial immunity, meant transferring the 
right to judge peasants from the state organs to the landowners. 
Thus the charters which grant judicial immunity to the large land- 
_ owners, in the first place monasteries, are an important source for 
this aspect of the administration of justice. But for this very reason it 
can be assumed that their evidence throws light on only one side of | 
private judicial activity, although a very important one. There is in 
existence a document which seems to throw light on other pos- 
sibilities. This is a charter issued by Zoe Doukena Philanthropina, 
probably in the fourteenth century, in which the monks of the 


- monastery of St John the Theologos on Patmos are assured that 


henceforth their estates will mot be interfered with.’ This promise 


7 A.P. Kaddan, Formirovanie feodal’nogo pomest'ja v Vizantii X veku, VV 11 (1956) | 
118 finds the first example of private feudal jurisdiction in the tenth century. 


* Kazdan’s conclusion, Byz. kul‘tura 82 is indeed strange: the fact that judges were | 


forbidden to enter private estates meant that these estates were under the direct juris- 


diction of the central judicial organs, by-passing the local ones. 


™MM VI, 247-48. This document has no chronological indications of any kind. It is as- 


signed to the fourteenth century, though with some reserve, by D. Polemis, The 


Doukai. London 1968, 170. He also suggests reading the latter part of Zoé’s surname — 
as Muriskissa, according to Murisco (Moresco), a Genoese pirate and protovestiarios 
from the year 1305 (her spouse?), on whom see Dolger. Reg. 1V, Nr 2276, 2287. It is” 

quite possible that Zoé had some close connection with Alexios Doukas Philan- | 
thropinos, commander of the islands of the Aegean and Asia Minor i in the thirties of — 
the fourteenth century (see CHapterdl, p. 85 54. and n. 174). 7 
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has in view, as past or future violators of the monastery’s rights, 
either Zoe’s near or distant relatives, or her «men» (GvOpwrot). Al- 
though the style of the document is rather clumsy, it appears that 
some of the «men» from Zoe’s circle had assumed important ad- 
ministrative functions on Patmos, and it is quite clear that it is not 
peasants who are in question, but persons of some eminence.® The 
most interesting thing of all is that the promise about not interfering 
with the monastery is not just a formality, since Zoe announces that 
she will proceéd against anybody (va kptvetar Eunpooév pov) who 
is discovered to be guilty and who does not compensate for damage 
inflicted, thus going against her will (@> dBEtIWc tod hpetépov ypap- 
Hato). 

Zoe Philanthropina composed this document at the wish of her 
husband and with his consent, but without his participation. The 
reasons for this course of action are not known, nor is Zoe’s social 
status. But it is clear that this couple with such a famous name en- 
joyed both wealth and an exceptional reputation. Their position 
was such that Zoe could judge her dependents, even if they be- 
longed to the landowning class, and even if they were her relatives. 
The isolated nature of this evidence makes it impossible to draw far-. 
reaching conclusions from it, but tt certainly indicates that the judi- 
cial powers of a landowner could include the right of a powerful 
feudatory to judge his own «vassals», at least in lawsuits connected 
with property. Cases such as those described were certainly rare, 
but not exceptional; in any case information about judicial immun- 
ity is very scarce, so scarce that some scholars have justifiably 
doubted whether this type of immunity ever attained the propor- 
tions of the corresponding taxation privileges enjoyed by feudal 
landowners.’ In fact there are only some fifteen known instances of 
judicial immunity being granted, of which nearly half relate to a 
period earlier than the one with which we are dealing. '° The charter 


* Polemis. op. cit. 170 did not grasp this. 
* Cf. Ostrogorsky, Immunitet 96, 105 ff. (= SD I, 465, 478). 


 Ibid., 96 (465) ff. We should certainly include here the previously unknown pat- 
riarchal document - Kast. Nr 6, 13-24 (1426). 
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of Zoe Philanthropina i is thus the more valuable, and the general | 
value of its evidence the more reliable. 7 
Although the source material is so meagre, it does show that 
judicial immunity was fairly widespread under the Palaiologoi. | 
However, it is unnecessary to dwell on the details of this question, — | 
which have already been settled by scholars and which are not of 
vital importance here. But it is necessary to stress the indisputable 
fact that the state was still very reluctant to relinquish its judicial — 
prerogatives,-even at a time when the granting of judicial immunity 
was no longer exceptional. Hence, also in the fourteenth century, 
the right of a private landowner to judge the people living on his es- 
tates was a privilege which was granted gradually and piecemeal, 
even on the different estates of the same feudatory.'' The basic ele- 
ments of this process have already Pia noticed by scholars in the 
course of studying the so-called érjp.'? | 
| The aer, well known before the fourteenth century as aerikon, | 
was originally a judicial fine which in the eleventh century de- — 
veloped into a permanent supplementary tax payable by the village — 
commune. But even as a permanent tax, the ger retained its basic 
significance as a penalty; this can best be seen from two of its well | 
known elements which appeared under the Palaiologoi, envisaged | 
as a means of expiating the most serious crimes: murder (@6voc, 
povikdv), and abduction (napBevog8opia). Hence the right to col- 
lect the aer included the right of giving judgement; and the scope of 
his judicial immunity was directly reflected in a landowner’s right to 
collect this tax. But this privilege was granted only very gradually, 
_when it was granted at all; that is, the state usually 1 retainedits rights _ 
to the fonikon and the parthenophthoria, and rarely ceded the en- 


" Ostrogorsky. op. cit., 106 (479). 


"? For the aer see first of all Ostrogorsky, Pisc. knigi 299 ff. (= SD I, 110 ff.); idem. 
Immunitet 101 ff. (= SD I, 473 ff.) with a full'survey of the literature on this question 
(notes 207-213), which can be supplemented by P. Charanis, The Phonikon and 
_ other Byzantine Taxes, Speculum 20 (1945) 331-333 (=Collected Studies: Social, 
Economic and Political Life in the Byz. Empire, London 1973, X); M. A. Tourtoglou, — | 
To govixov kai h dnoCnpiwots TOO RaUOY IOS Athens 1960. | | 
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tire aer to an immunity-holder."* In other words, a feudatory enjoy- 
ing rights of judicial immunity had jurisdiction primarily in respect 
of civil cases and minor felonies.'* The right to judge the most seri- 
ous crimes remained longest in the hands of the official institutions. 


There is no doubt that the majority of criminal cases were judged 
either entirely or partially by the authorised organs in the provinces, 
without the intervention of the central judicial institutions. Since no 
written records of these cases have been preserved, a casual refer- 
ence to judicial procedure relating to the beginning of the four- 
teenth century forms the basis of our further discussion of this topic. 
Moreover its content agrees very well with our general knowledge 
of the views of judicial procedure held at that time. 

We see from the chrysobull of Andronikos II to the bishop of 
Kanina (June 1307) that the bishop had asked for a change in the 
existing practice whereby as a (secondary) punishment for a murder 
committed by one of the bishop’s peasants or clergy, the entire es- 
tate of the criminal was confiscated and a heavy fine imposed on his 
fellow-villagers (Cnytav obd« dAi‘ynv).'° The emperor acceded to his 
request and ordered: (a) that if the murderer had a wife and chil- 
dren, the fonikon should consist of half his movable property, but if 
he had no family, it should comprise the whole of it; (b) in any case 


'* It could happen in exceptional circumstances that complete judicial and tax immun- 
ity were granted at the same time. This procedure was adopted by the Emperor of 
Trebizond Alexios III in the case of the Soumela Monastery in 1364 (MM V, 279). 


'* In addition to the monastic privileges described in Professor Ostrogorsky’s works 
on immunities, cf. the information relating to the judicial rights of the kaballarios Sir- 
garis on his own estates in the first half of the thirteenth century (MM IV, 41, 81), and 
also the obvious judicial immunity, confirmed in 1361, enjoyed by John Tzaphas Ur- 
sinos, lord of Arta (Soloviev-Mo8gin Nr 32, 72-74). 


'S Alexander, Chrysobull of Kanina 180. 70-181. 77. 
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his plots of land should remain with the bishopric; (c) his fellow-vil- 
lagers should not pay any fonikon if they had had nothing to do with 
the murder, or if it was the result of an accident."° It is particularly 


interesting that both before the bishop’ S request and aftertheem- 


peror’s reply, the punishment was carried out by the dux of Berat , 


and Kanina (5 kata Kaipovc SovKetwv cic tiv éxetoe ya@pav),who 


was obviously lower in rank than the local kephale, although not | 
subordinate to him, while the fonikon went to the state ercamity | 
(Anattt 16 pépos tod Snpootov)."” 

As a result of the chrysobull of Andronikos II to the bishop of 
Kanina, the excessive fonikon, harmful to the economic interests of 
the bishopric, was reduced; but the mutual relationships between _ 
_ the main actors - the state, the bishop and the peasants - remained 


unchanged. In all probability the bishop had civil jurisdiction over 


his peasants and perhaps some measure of criminal jurisdiction. But 
_ the trial for murder, the most serious crime, , remained i inthehands | 
of the state. Most interesting of all, there is no sign on this occasion | 
of any court, particularly a court in which the bishop participated, _ 
while the role of the dux is too prominent for him to be regarded — 
purely as a police functionary here. Most probably what emerges in 
this case is the judicial prerogatives of the provincial administrative 
organs, also well known in earlier periods of Byzantine history. For — 
did it not already happen in the middle Byzantine period that the 
governors of the themes were responsible for all types of judicial — 
processes (kpioeic ypnuatiKal, iSiwtixai, 2ykAnpatixat)?s 
Byzantologists have long concluded, mainly from documents 
relating to property disputes, that under the Palaiologoi the judicial _ 


organisation in the provinces finally disappeared; in any case its 


| separate existence had never been unambiguously stated or strictly 
applied.” Already in the eleventh century there are clear examples 


as Ibid. 181. 83-182. 106. Cr. also Lavra HII, Nr 118, 202-209. 
a Alexander. op. cit. ,-181.73, 85. 


'% Cf. AArweiler, Administration 67. 


muses Stein, re ee 27; Brtiand: Privileges 114; Ostrogorsty. Immunitet 
97 ff. (= SD I, 467 ff.). 
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of parallel judicial powers in the hands of administrative and fiscal 
functionaries.” In the thirteenth century this symbiosis of authority 
finally became typical, together with the disappearance of the 
former judges of the themes (kpitai OepatiKkoi).”! The complete dis- 
appearance of professional judges in the provinces during the fol- 
lowing centuries was accompanied by the limitation of the term 
judge (xpttic) to a few functionaries of the central government and 
to the so-called general judges, that is, officials not possessing any 
kind of local character.” It is clear that in these circumstances the 


“Cf. Schatzk. Nr 35, 45-54 (1079). See also, for a still earlier period, the role of the 
practor-judge as described by A/rweiler, Administration 67 ff. 


*' Cf. Zacharid, Geschichte 353 ff.; Tafrali, Thessalonique 61-66; Angelov, K vop- 
rosu fem 66-74; Gorjanov, Immunitet 106. For the twelfth century P. Lemerle, Notes 
sur administration byzantine a la veille de la IV‘ croisade, REB 19 (1961) 263 has es- 
tablished the parallel existence of professional judges and administrative 
functionaries with judicial powers. 


*° These were the npwraonKkpiitic, Kpitic tod PhAov and Kpttiic tod GeKpétov whose 
position was primarily ceremonial in character. The last two do not even appear in 
Pseudo-Kodinos’ list of functionaries in the fourteenth century. Cf. Pseudo-Cod., 
index grec. The position of the xpirisg tot (Geoppovuprhtov) pwoodtov is more clearly 
defined; he, according to Pseudo-Kodinos, was certainly a judge charged with purely 
military matters (p. 184. 25-31). A holder of this dignity could also judge civil dis- 
putes, at least at the beginning of the Palaiologian era, as did Constantine Chilas 
(MM IV, 178-82, 272, 273) in 1293 (Ahrweiler, Smyrne 150). (Adrweiler's sugges- 
tion, Smyrne 150-151, that C.Ch. was dux of Thrakesion is of uncertain value). 

The few fragmentary items of information about judges outside this circle do not 
weaken our assertion, since they do not support the existence of local professional 
judges. The seal of the judge Daniel (xpttys AavinA) from the end of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century (?), which has been published many 
times, (cf. V. Laurent, Les sceaux byzantins du médailler Vatican, Citta del Vaticano 
1962, Nr 130), because of the vagueness of the text has given rise to differing theories 
as to the real status of the author, especially since no other similar seal is known from 
this time. Nicholas from Nauplion says of himself in 1440 that he is BaotAtky EEovol¢ 
S5npooiakds votaptoc Kai tetaypévos Kpitys (E. Gerland, Neue Quellen zur Ges- 
chichte des Erzbistum Patras, Leipzig 1903, 226), but in fact he was an official of the 
bishopric of Patras (cancellarius et scriba curie Patracensis (1430): Gerland, op. cit. 
216 and 220 (1436). Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 127 ff. In the Empire of Trebizond the 
orphanotrophos Pilinas, kpitnsg naoncg MatCovxac in 1367 (F.I. Uspensky - V. Be- - 
neshevich, Actes de Vazélon, Leningrad 1927, Nr 120, 27-29) was undoubtedly a 
supreme judge (on them sce op. cit.,p. LVIII ff.) responsible for this extenstve area, 
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entire civil jurisdiction was taken over by the institutions which 
were not primarily judicial. However, the lack of information in the 
sources often poses considerable problems in the identification of 
these institutions. 

The opinion is very widely held today that in late ‘Byzantine 
times not only had the difference between secular and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction become quite blurred, but also that the Church had be- 
come the dominant element in the judicial life of the country; in the 
interior this was reflected in the existence of mixed secular and 
ecclesiastical courts presided over by high ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
usually bishops or metropolitans, courts which were competent to 
judge disputes of all kinds.” It is true that the great majority of ex- 
tant legal decisions from the last two centuries of Byzantium’s his- 
tory were issued by groups of men in which the lay signatories were 
either in a minority or else constituted an element of secondary im- - 
portance, if they were present at all, even when the questions being 
decided had at first sight nothing to do with the Church.”* It is also 


as also could happen in Byzantium. Finally the xpttyc mentioned by Cantacuzenus 
(III 8: 11 62. 7-14) in his comparison of administrative and fiscal authority (noAttiKd - 
5npoo1a npaypata) was nothing other than a metaphorical designation for the gover- 
nor of a province whom he was setting as a counterweight to the apographeus 


. (Etswtij¢). Earlier this mode of address had been widespread in Byzantium (cf. 


Bréhier, Institutions 219) and Cantacuzenus uses it because he wishes to stress the 
concern of this functionary for law observance in the towns (ebvopiav toic néAcot 
napaoKevaler). Cf. the document relating to the appointment of a kephale, where 
— edvopia takes first place in the civilian sphere of the kephale’s activities (Sathas, MB — 

VI, 642. 16). : 


* Cf. Zacharia, Geschichte 385-89; Jireéek, Istorija H, 120; Bréhier, Institutions 236; 
Lemerle, Réforme 295-96; Idem. Recherches 370 and many other authors. Bratianu, 
Privileges 112 takes a similar view, though with some reserve; he seeks the reason for 
the increasingly important role of the Church in the fact that under Latin rule it was 
the one important Greek institution. Stein, Untersuchungen 6 regards the late 
Byzantine state as a theocratic one, and canon law as superior to civil law throughout 
Byzantine history; as a result the episcopal courts were the dominant element in the 
provincial legal system under the Palaiologoi (27). On the judicial prerogatives of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries i in the Nicaean Empire see angel. Govern. in Exile 52.ff., 
271 ff. 


4 As characteristic cases cf. for example Xer. Nr 12 (1295); Chil. Nrs 12 (1296), 21 
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true that practically all the private legal documents from this time 
bear the signatures of ecclesiastical dignitaries, either as witnesses 
or certifiers. Moreover there are cases, both at the beginning and 
end of the period concerned, where state functionaries and eminent 
landowners were in a majority in the decision-making body, but the 
document is validated, and in this way given its basic characteristics, 
by officials of the metropolitanate. For example, in the middle or 
the second half of the thirteenth century there was a lawsuit bet- 
ween the monasteries of Styllos and Lembos about some lands and 
olive groves; the body which decided this included thirteen laymen 
(that is, thirteen cited by name; there were also others), of whom at 
least eight belonged to the landowning class.” However, the only 
signature was that of the primicenius of the tabulari of the met- 
ropolitanate of Smyrna. An even more obvious example is the legal 
document issued by the bishop Meletios of Kampaneia in the course 
of a dispute between Iberon and the Argyropoulos family (1421). 
Here the signatories are the bishop himself and the chief char- 
tophylax of the metropolitanate of Thessalonica, Nicholas Pre- 
bezianos, and yet it is clearly stated in the document that the deci- 
sion was made with the participation of obx éAtyov apyovtov tijc 
OvyYKATOV Tadv Oikeiov TH ... BaolAci Kai ... 1 Seondty, among 
whom were two members of the Palaiologos family, one Metochites : 
and one Philanthropinos.”° 

However, it must be stressed that those sources which suggest 
that the Church was the dominant element in the provincial judicial - 
apparatus under the Palaiologoi actually reflect only part of the real 
state of affairs and portray only one aspect of Byzantine judicial ac- 
tivity. In fact all these sources are concerned with decisions arising 
from civil lawsuits, usually about property, in which some ecclesias-_ 
tical institution is an interested party. The significance of the > 


(1304), 27 (1314), 97 (1324), 127 (1336), 144 (1355); Kutl. Nr 7 (1305); Pantocr. Nr 6 
(1384); Lavra HII, Nr. 156 (1404). 


5 MM IV, 93-94. 


6 Schatzk. Nr 102, 11-14. 
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Church’s role here is understandable, in view of the important part 
it played in regulating the behaviour and morals of society and re- 
conciling opponents, and in view of the value of its judgments or its 
testimony in the cases cited. But this certainly does not mean that 
the above-mentioned mixed judicial commissions under the aegis of. 
the Church possessed jurisdiction over the entire legal system, still 
less that they were the only links in this particular chain.”’ It was not 
in vain that the fourteenth-century Patriarch Philotheos stated (in 
1371) that the exarchs of the metropolitanate of Thessalonica could 
decide both secular and ecclesiastical disputes, brought by either 
clerics or laymen, «who wished the Church to make the decision in 
their affairs» (BovAGpevot napa tijg ExxAnoias tiv tHv idiov 
brodécewv AapPaverv 516pOwotv).” Thus even in matters which are 
clearly outside the field of criminal law (and it is only these that 
Philotheos is referring to in his letter), the decision did not have to 
be made by an episcopal court. This also can be seen from the prom- 
ise made by the heirs of George Isaris in 1374 that in claiming their 
inheritance they would not draw the monastery of Chilandar sic 
Kptowy addevtuchy ij éxkAnoiaotiKhy #7 Snpootaxry;” and also 


27 In any case, however considerable the role of the Church in the life of Byzantium, it 
is certain that neither individual-clerics nor the clergy, as a body in effect. amorphous, 
since it comprised different social classes, at least under the Komnenoi and the | 
Palaiologoi did not have such an influetial position in the state administration as is 
generally thought. Cf. H.-G. Beck, Kirche und Klerus im staatlichen Leben von 
_ Byzanz, REB 24 (1966) 1-24; especially 8, 16 ff. Iteven happened. from time to time 
that in certain cases, or in the validation of documents, in which the primary role of 
the clerics is beyond doubt, they played: a secondary part, if the secular functionaries 
concerned were delegates of the central power. Cf. MM IV, 178-82 (1293);-Schatzk. 
Nr 59/60 (1295); Chil. Nr 123 (1333). On the other hand, it was possible for lay per- _ 
sons to participate in making of decissions in pure theological conflicts before the 
synod. Cf. MM I, 177 (1337). The interventin of kephalai in ‘ecclesiastical matters 
could be illegal. Cf. Soloviev-Mosin, Nr. 33, 82-91. , S an a 


* The complete extract reads as follows: (ecarehs of the metropolitanate can) Ett te 
avaxpivetv xai &eralerv tac Seopévac cEetdoews bnoBéostc ExKANGIAOTIKGS TE Kai 
KOGLIKGS TOV te KANpIKOv Kai fepwpévwv navtov... Kai tdv dAdov anavtov, door 
tod iepatixod Kataddyou Kai dco ge BovAdpevot... etc., text. cit. (MM I, 
567). ; 


> Chil. Nr 154, 33. On secular courts as rivals to ecclesiastical courts see A. Christ- 
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from the fact that on two occasions at the beginning and the end of 
the fourteenth century, stress was laid on the difference between a 
church court and a secular court (Stkaothpiov ExKANOLAOTLKOV TE 
Kai TOALTLKOV) as bodies competing to judge property disputes.” 

A decision could be given in a property dispute without resort 
to any kind of judicial tribunal, in what might be described as an ad- 
ministrative rather than strictly legal procedure; it is only necessary 
to recall the nature of the decisions made by those entrusted with f1- 
nancial and cadastral inspections, which have aiready been discus- 
sed in the appropriate place (see Chapter V, pp. 192ff. 212ff.). Thus Con- 
stantine Makrinos played a conspicuous part in resolving a long- 
drawn out dispute between the monastery of Esphigmenou and the. 
inhabitants of the village of Rentina in the thirties of the fourteenth 
century. A grand adnoumiastes, whose name is not known, played a 
similar role in a dispute between Zographou and Chilandar at the 
end of the thirteenth century,”' as did the apographeus Paul Gazes 
and two of his colleagues in a dispute between Xeropotamou and 
Docheiariou at the beginning of the fifteenth century. There can be 
no doubt that behind these incidents there lies the dnpootaKy 
KPO recently : referred to, and to what testifies the promise made by the 
heirs of Isaris to the monastery of Chilandar. 

The phenomena mentioned throw into sharper relief the prob- 
lem of responsibility for criminal cases, about which the documents 
from ecclesiastical courts are completely silent. As we said at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, the one-sided nature of the extant source 
material dealing with civil cases makes this problem extremely com- 
plicated. 


ophilopoulos. "H Sikatodocia tav éxxAnotacttkdv Sikaotypiov éni iSiwtiKavV 
dsiapopav kata tiv PuCavtiviyy neptodov, EEBL 18 (1948) 199 ff. 


“ Esph. Nr 3, 48-49 (= Esph.? Nr 9, 24-26) (1301); Bees. Ppappata Nr9, 16 (1392/3). 
The expression «civil court» can certainly be taken to mean a temporary judicial as- 
sembly of lay dignitaries, or an assembly in which they comprised the majority in rela- 
tion to ecclesiastical personages. 


*! Mosin, Akti 176 n. 5 draws the erroneous conclusion that the grand adnumiastes 
was a judicial personage, and even calls him a «Grand Judge Adnumiastes». On the 
actual content of this dignity see Chapter V, n. 27. 
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Now we must return to certain matters which have already 
been discussed. We have seen that even before the Palaiologian era, 
side by side with the growing strength of the forces of feudalism, 
there was an increasingly noticeable tendency for jurisdictional 
powers to be assumed by administrative organs (and to some extent 
by feudal landowners). As well as being characteristic of the feudal 
age in general, this tendency was also in conformity with the move- 
ments taking place in Byzantine society, where the Roman models 
of the now ramshackle governmental machine belonged to an in- 
creasingly distant and hazy past. It is understandable that under the 
Palaiologoi this process could only develop further; and it would be » 
natural to expect that the kephalai, as the heirs of the former pro- 
vincial governors, would also inherit the judicial powers of their 
predecessors, but on a more extensive scale.*” 

In discussing the powers of the kephalai (Chapter III, § 2d) we 
pointed out that not only did they participate in mixed judicial tri- 
bunals, which was also the case with other provincial functionaries 
(for example, the prokathemenos and the castrophylax), but also 
that their role in the local judicial activity was quite possibly of prim- — 
-ary importance. Now we must examine this question more closely. 

The draft of the document dealing with the appointment of the 
kephale includes among his duties concern for law observance and 
equality before the law among all the inhabitants of the area en- — 
trusted to him.*? For Cantacuzenus this was even the basic duty of © 
the head of the local administrative apparatus; therefore when he is 
discussing this duty he calls him a judge (kptttc), an archaic term, 
rarely used with this meaning. * Tt is not without good reason that in 
his brief and casual glance at the civil administration (noAitiKa 


** Scholars have already noted, although only in a peripheral sense, this aspect of the 
activity of the kephale. Cf. Stein, Untersuchungen 27; Bréhier, Institutions 236. In 
addition to many such obvious examples, cf. a piece of direct evidence on the kephale 
as judge (Mosin-Sovre, Supplementa, Nr 2, 9-14). | 


* Sathas, MB VI, 642. 16-17; (ppovtitew Kai émipedeioBat) ... tig edvopiag Kai 
igdtHTO¢G Kat Sikaronpayiac thv énoikav navtov. | 


4 Cant. If 8: 1162. 7-10. Cf. also n. 22. 
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tpaypata) the imperial writer lays particular stress on the duty of 
trying to see that the laws are observed. In the appointment docu- 
ment too this is the one more precisely defined civilian duty as- 
signed to the kephale, following some general remarks about him as 
governor of the city. 35 This responsibility must certainly have in- 
cluded the right 4 to take police measures, side by side with making 
legal decisions and the direction of the administration in the nar- 
rower sense. The wide scope of the kephale’s powers for the mainte- 
nance of law and order is clearly shown by the fact that he had the. 
right to expel politically undesirable persons (SnpotapaKktns) from - 
his area. | | 

We have seen that in his capacity as a 4 judge the keohaie could 
act independently i in disputes between peasants and in general in 
less important cases.*’ In more complicated situations he presided 
over a non-professional judicial tribunal of eminent persons, as can 
be seen from the example of the kephale of Serres, Michael Avram- | 
~ bakes, who was already in the service of Serbia, but no doubt still 
following Byzantine models. More detailed information is pro- 
vided by the famous chrysobull to Janinna in 1319 which states: ‘My 
imperial majesty ordains that eminent men (kaAoi) be chosen from 
among the inhabitants of the town and appointed as judges to judge 
and settle the disputes which occur there, together with their 


** Naturally this aspect of the kephale’s activities must have been obvious to foreig- 
ners too, but the relevant evidence is lacking. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 127 n. 2 stresses 
in this matter the significance of the evidence of the Arab geographer Ibn-Batuta, 
who remarked between 1328 and 1330 that Byzantine judges were called Anndjechi 
Cafaly (cf. Tafrali, Thessalonique 66 n. 3). The connection between cafaly and 
kephale ts indeed obvious, but this evidence is in fact useless for our purpose because 
[bn-Batuta was describing a judge who was an ecclesiastical personage, surrounded 
by numerous clerks and working in Constantinople. It seems that the Arab geog- 
rapher had encountered one of the supreme judges of ecclesiastical rank, shortly 
after this office had been established, judging by the chronological data cited. 


“MM V, 80 (1319). 
Cf. Chapter III, pp. 149-153 and notes 169-171, 178. 179. 


* See Chapter HI, pp. 150-151. 
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kephale’.”’ At the same time matters falling within the scope of the 
episcopal court were excluded from the jurisdiction of this body. 

In a certain way the instructions in this.chrysobull signified a 
privilege for the townspeople, but in the first instance, it authorised 
the existence of a court of local landowners, assembled round the 
emperor’s representative.” This state of affairs could certainly be — 
_ found inthe majority of provincial centres. A picture of genuine and 
truly exceptional privilege in autonomous judicial organisation, 
completely independent of any representative of the imperial gov- 
ernment, is provided only by the argyrobull of Despot Theodore II | 
Palaiologos (1416-43), granted to Monemvasia.“! In this, among _ 
other privileges, the court taxes (kpitiKdév) payable to the kephale 
and other feudatories are abolished (kav te Gpywv, Kav GAAOc tis” 
adQevtikds &vOparoc), and a municipal court (sexpétov) is estab-_ 
lished, with jurisdiction over the inhabitants of Monemvasia, who | 
_. are thus removed from the jurisdiction of the kephale and his feudal _ 
court.” The exceptional nature of this privilege and the creation of. 
a new Situation is reflected in the fact that the charter gave Monem- 
vasia the right to offer asylum to the perpetrator of any crime except 
high treason.*3 

On the basis of the facts cited concerning the legal powers of 
the kephale and his judicial colleagues, it becomes quite clear in 
whose hands lay the responsibility for trying criminal cases in the — 


MM V, 81. 
“ See also Zakythinos, Processus 506. 


*' MM V, 171-74. On the controversy about the authorship of this document cf. B. 
Ferjancic, O despotskim poveljama, ZRVI 4 (1956) 100 n. 42. The CHOROIOEY of 
Theodore’ S reign is according to PeaOee: Despoti 1 ae | 


2 Doc. cit. 172, 173. 


 Ibid., 174. Matters of treason and disobedience towards the ruler were under the 
jurisdiction of highly placed state functionaries who gathered together for the special 
purpose of passing judgment. Cf. Cant. I 14: 1 67-68 (the judgment relating to An- 
dronikos II, 1321); MM V, 261 (1342). It was certainly courts such as ee that 
Pseudo-Kodinos had in mind (Pseudo-Cod. 178. oto); 
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provinces. As the highest local administrative organ in the interior 
of the Byzantine state, the kephale, with the assistance of members 
of eminent landowning families, had the right and the capacity to 
pronounce judgment in any case which did not come before the 
central judicial tribunals. The Kanina chrysobull of 1307 also tes- 
tifies to these powers of the provincial administrative organs when it 
speaks of the investigation of a murder and the payment of the font- 
kon, the material punishment, being imposed on the perpetrator 
and his relatives and neighbours by these bodies. 
| So we see that under the Palaiologoi different forms of jurisdic- 
tion existed side by side. In civil cases this was exercised by adminis- 
trative functionaries in the narrow sense - kephalai and fiscal offi- 
cials -, and on a broader basis by ecclesiastical courts or mixed 
courts under the aegis of the Church. In criminal cases the role of 
provincial governors was in all probability not only primary but exc- 
lusive.“ It has already been noted that this situation was basically 
similar to that cited in clause 176 of Tsar DuSan’s Zakonik, accord- 
ing to which the majority of both criminal and civil cases were to be 
judged by the kephale together with eminent citizens and the higher 
clergy.** It is well known that elements of Byzantine law passed into 
Serbia by way of older juridical texts, which in theory were also in 
force in Byzantium itself under the Palaiologoi, since in practice 
there were no others; nevertheless, the fact that the kephale had the 
same judicial role in both countries is a striking coincidence.® The 
establishment of judicial powers was perhaps not always as precisely 


“ Cf. Soloviev, Sudije i sud 158. The writer came to this conclusion from the example 
of Janinna. | 


*S Soloviev, op. cit. 158; idem, Zakonik cara Stefana DuSana 1349. i 1354 godine, Bel- 
grade 1980, 318 ff.; the author has also used contemporary charters in order to inter- 
pret this article of the Zakontk. 


* Naturally, just because of the way in which Byzantine law penetrated into Serbia, 
the judicial panel consisting of three members plus the kephale introduced by Dugan 
was not taken over directly from the judicial practice of Byzantium. The judicial 
pancl of three persons no longer existed there in the fourteenth century, except in 
theoretical lists. See also Zacharia, Geschichte 362. 
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applied in Byzantium as in Serbiaof Tsar Dusan, and was in any case 
not expressed as a legal formulation but the basic intention was the 
same. Undoubtedly this was one of the sources of Minispirarion of the 
Serbian legislator. 


The organisation of the judiciary in the Byzantine provinces, de- 
scribed above, retained the same basic’ characteristics throughout 
the Palaiologian era. It is well known that its ineffectiveness, the re- 
sult of the proverbial corruption and lack of professional expertise 
in the judicial apparatus, led to reforms in 1296 and 1329, by which 
an attempt was made to bring the entire judicial system under the 
supervision of a specialised central court.*” However, the time for 
such initiatives had passed. In the feudal Byzantium of the four- 
teenth century, with its increasingly tenuous links with the interior, 
this court of so-called general judges of the Romaioi did not succeed 
in solving any one of the problems which it had been established to 
solve.** Its lack of contact with the interior was so apparent that an 
attempt was soon made to remedy this deficiency. Thus from the | 
forties of the fourteenth century onwards supreme judges, without — 
the epithet tév ‘Pwpaiwv gradually pean to appear in Thes- | 
salonica, on Lemnos and in ‘the Morea.” -3 3 


*’ For these reforms cf. Lemerle, Réforme, passim; idem, Recherches, passim; idem, 
Documents et problémes nouveaux concernant les Juges généraux, AeAtiov tic 
Xptat. “Apx. ‘Etatpeiac 4 (1964-65, ed. 1966) 29-44. On the supreme judges just be- 
fore the end of the fourteenth century, cf. Schilbach, Hypotyposis, passim. 


* On the venality of the supreme judges themselves see the works cited in the preced- 
ing footnote. Cf. also 1. Sevéenko, Léon Bardaleés et les juges généraux ou la corrup- 


___ tion des incorruptibles, Byz. 19 (1949) 247-259. For the ineffectiveness and venality _ | 
_ Of the judiciary and its markedly feudal character see M. Mazaris, AvaAoyoc vex- 


pixdg ed. A. Ellissen, Analekten der mittel-und neugriechischen Literatur, IV, 
Leipzig 1860, 1, 5, pp. 198-99. 


” Cf. Lemerle, Réforme 314 ff.; idem, Recherches 380. Outside Byzantium there 
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But these so-called local supreme judges were not strictly 
speaking an instrument used by the capital to control the pro- 
vinces.”’ It is most striking that they were distributed in the same 
way as the «general» kephalai in the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (see Chapter III, § 2c); that is, in the same areas which later saw 
_ the formation of the great appanages. Hence their fate was in fact 
directly linked with the disintegration of the Empire. "General" 
judges of this type, like the «general kephalai», owed their appear- 
ance to an attempt by the central government to establish some di- 
rect contact with the by then minute provinces both in the general 
administration and in the administration of justice. Instead of acting 
as a brake in the process of disintegration, they showed themselves 
to be simply a transitional stage in the transformation of the pro- 
vinces into semi-independent appanages. In these circumstances 
the supreme judges in the interior very soon became the highest 
legal body in the greatest appanages.°' They were not provincial in- © 
stitutions in any real sense of the word. 


were supreme judges in Trebizond, (Frankish) Cyprus and in the Serbian state of Ser- 
res. On the latter see the special study by G. Ostrogorsky, Les juges généraux de Ser- 
res, Mélanges René Crozet, Poitiers 1966, 1317-1325 (= SD IV, 257-270). The posi- 
tion of Antony, metropolitan of Larissa, supreme judge t@v “Papatov in Thessaly 
during the reign of Symeon Palaiologos is a special case, since no supreme judge in 
this area is known from the period of Byzantine rule. Nor did Antony himself hold 
this office in 1340, when he was already metropolitan (cf. Bees, Ppappata Nr 18, 
112-13). Neither was he a supreme judge many years later (1356) during the interreg- 
num (cf. Theocharidis, TCapnddxaves 137). It was only in the time of Simeon 
Palaiologos that Antony attained the highest judicial position (Bees, op. cit., Nr 4, 
18-21: 1359 / dating: N. Bees, Zur Schriftstelleret des Antonios von Larissa, Byz. 
Neugr.Jahrbb. 12, 1936, 310/); Soloviev-M68in Nr 33, 99-101 (= Bees, Cpappata Nr 
22, 39-40): Nr 22, 39-40/: 1362). This fact characterises Antony as a supreme judicial 
personage in Symeon’s state. He bore the epithet t@v ‘Papatov in accordance with 
Symeon’s reliance on the Byzantine imperial tradition. Cf. Lj. Maksimovic, Grea i 
Romanija u srpskoj vladarskoj tituli, ZRVI 12 (1970) 75, 75 n. 64. 


“ However this is the opinion of Délger, Schatzk. 71; Theocharidis 76. 


*' It is true that there are references to them in the Morea only in the fifteenth century 
(cf. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 130 ff.), but it is most unlikely that this almost completely 
separated area did not have its own supreme judges before then. It is clear that our 
knowledge has struck an unfavourable chronological arrangement of the small 
amount of source material available. 


VII 
THE PRIVILEGES OF TOWNS 


Any attempt to give an all-round picture of the state of the provin- — 
cial administration in late Byzantine times requires that close atten- 
tion be paid to the separate and privileged position of certain towns. 
However, the discussion of this question today ts a task which will 
not easily bear much fruit. The number of sources which can be used 
for such an investigation is very small, and the information they pro- 
vide is extremely incomplete and refers almost entirely to large 
cities. On the other hand, the problem of urban self-government 
arouses great interest in this period, as in all others. The clash bet- 
ween this strong interest and the insignificant amount of precise in- 
formation available has given rise to many opinions which bear 
signs of fabrication; that is, they attribute to the organisation of 
Byzantine towns characteristics which it is difficult to extract from 
the sources. Indeed there are few problems in Byzantine history 
where there is greater danger of presenting a false picture than 
those concerning the privileges of urban self-government; this can 
easily happen if an attempt is made to construct a generalised pat- 
tern on the basis of a few isolated facts. The reason is simple: not all 
towns received identical privileges at the same time, so that insis- 
tance of the existence of homogeneous institutions is of very doubt- 
ful value in this case. We shall try to examine this problem more 
closely, not with the object of advancing any detailed new investiga- 
tions, which would require a separate monograph, but to try and 
_ find the rightful place and role of urban privileges in the late Byzan- 
tine administrative system. 
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All Byzantine towns show certain common characteristics as re- 
gards their organisation, since they all had a kephale at their head 
(see Chapter III, § 1,2). However, this certainly does not mean that 
there were not differences between them, and very striking ones 
too, most of all between Constantinople and Thessalonica on the 
one hand, and the rest of the towns on the other. 

The size and traditional prestige of Constantinople gave this 
city a special importance in the Palatologian era, even beyond the 
frontiers of the Empire, since at this time the contrast between the 
impoverished and shrunken provinces and the still relatively bril- 
liant. capital was particularly noticeable (see Introduction, p. 6). 
However, during this period, more than ever before, Thessalonica, 
for centuries the second city of the Empire, was coming to rival the 
capital in importance. It was in fact the one other genuine urban 
centre in the country, especially after the fall of Adrianople in 
1362.! _ ee 
Thessalonica had always enjoyed a special position.” However, 
from the time when it had been the centre of an independent state 
for a few decades in the thirteenth century, Thessalonica had grown 
so much in importance that it could no longer be classified as a pro- 
vincial town. Its political significance took another upward turn 
after it became the seat of the younger members of the ruling 
dynasty and the centre of one of the biggest appanages in the follow- 
ing century. Furthermore, by reason of the number of its inhabit- 
ants, the extent of its privileges and the existence of its senate, Thes- 
salonica presented a striking contrast to all the other towns in the in- 
terior.’ Its golden age came in the fourteenth century, when it be- 
came a great intellectual and artistic centre, at times more impor- 
tant than Constantinople itself.* Even as late as 1423, when it was al- 


' G.T. Dennis, The Reign of Manuel II Silesia in Thessalonica eet 
Rome 1960, 52. 


e Kirsten. Stadt 38. 
Ibid. , 38 ff. 


“Cf. Tafrali, Thessalonique 149 and a series of works by A.E. Vakalopoulos: ‘\o- 
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ready in decline and had had one experience of Turkish conquest, 
Thessalonica could boast 40,000 inhabitants, at a time when the 
population of Constantinople was scarcely more numerous.” | 
This situation was clearly apparent to contemporary observers. 
One anonymous western traveller remarked of Thessalonica in 
1427: cui civitati post Romam et Constantinopolim_nulla allia in 
christianitate in magnitudine similis esse existimatur.® The informa- 
tion in Byzantine documents from the Palaiologian era is also of 
great value in the same sense. In them Thessalonica is most fre- 
quently described as ndéAtc¢ or Bedouctoc nxdA1c (see Chapter II, 
§4), but we do also encounter the expressions peyaAoroatic’ and 
(Qedomotoc Kai) nepipaviys x6A1c.° No other Byzantine town ex- 
cept Constantinople can boast such a status. Even those which are 
deservedly described as néA1c almost equally often have the addi- 
tional description of kGotpov and sometimes even tonoc,’ that is if 


topia tod véou ‘EAAnviapod I, Salonica 1961, 83 ff.; A History of Thessaloniki, 
Thess. 1963, 51 ff.; Maxedovia 30 ff. Thessalonica was the scene of all or the greater 
part of the activity of Nikephoros Choumnos, Thomas Magister, Demetrios and 
Prochoros Kydones, Constantine Harmenopoulos, Gregory Palamas, Neilos and 
Nicholas Kabasilas and Matthew Blastares. - 


> Cf. Tafrali, Thessalonique 16; Goyanov, Gorod 166 ff.; 3 A.M. Schneider, Die Be- | 
vélkerung Konstantinopels im XV Jahrhundert, Nachr. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Got- 
tingen, Philol. -hist. KI. 9 (1949) 236 ff. a | 


© Sp. Lampros, ‘Ynépvynpa nepi tov EdAnvixdy yopav Kai éxxA noidv kata tov dé- 
Katov nepntov ai@va, NE 7 (1910) 364. 


7 MM IV, 338 (after 1274); MM I, 43(1316). 


* Schatzk. Nr 42, 16 (1406); Ktenas Nr 10, 2(1415). It is interesting to note that the 
same epithets are exceptionally connected with different towns in the contemporary 
handbook: Darrouzés, Ekthésis néa § 52, lines 9-10; § 54, lines 24-25. For other 
epithets also applied to Thessalonica, but less frequently, see Gorjanov, Gorod 166. 


” The following are characteristic examples from a number of important towns: Ser- 
res: Kaotpov - Kutl. Nr 8, 12; Chil. Nr 105, 12; Regel Nr 4, p. 16; Prodr. Nr 24, 8-9, 
67; Nr 35, 7; Goudas Nr 15, 22-23; ténog - Prodr: Nr 23, 15; (@edowotoc) KOAIC - 
Kutl. Nr 8, 11; Nr 10, 4; Nr 18, 41; Nr 20, 1; Prodr. Nr 9, 18; Nr 24, 4, 14, 48; Nr 26, 
25, 38; Nr 39, 4, 38(= Soloviev-Mogin Nr 2, 6-7, 58); Nr 42, 2(= Soloviev-Mogin Nr_ 
10, 3); Schatzk. Nr 16, 1; Ross. Nr 21, p. 174. Berrhoia: TOROS - - Theocharidis Nr 1, 
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they are in fact mentioned more than once. Today the identical 
meaning of the terms polis and kastron in late Byzantine times is no 
longer doubted (in charters we often find the words Gnaocai y@pat 
Kai Ta KGOTpPA Tic BactAEiac pov) but the meaning of the term kdo- 
tpov still carried some trace of its basic meaning of «fortress»; and 
for this reason it is never applied to the two first cities of the Em- 
pire.” For the same reason the inhabitants of Constantinople and 
Thessalonica are always simply noAitat or Exowkoi, whereas in 
other towns we not infrequently find the additional designation 


Kaotpyvot.'! 
The special position of Thessalonica needs to be stressed in 


61; ndAtc - Goudas Nr 15, 12; Theocharidis Nr 1, 74; Nr 3, 4; Nr 4, 3-4, 8, etc.; kao- 
tpov -Theocharidis Nr.3,23Jannina : xdA1c- MM I, 171; V, 80,81,84; kaotpov - MM 
V, 83. Monemvasia: n6Aic - ITTV, 190.2 (= MM V, 170); MM V, 165 etc.; kadotpov 
- THE TV, 190.5 (= MM V, 170); MM V, 174-75. Smyrna too, one of the most impor- 
tant towns of Asia Minor, appears most frequently in the sources as kastron. Cf. 
Ahrweiler, Smyrne 31, 36. 


'° Kirsten, Stadt 38 is right in stating that Byzantine towns of this period should be re- 
garded as fortified centres rather than towns in the west European sense of the word, 
although his interpretation that kaotpov = Gipfelburg and yd@pa = Siedlung am 
Burgfuss (p..44, n. 80) only takes into consideration one meaning of these expres- 
sions (see Chapter II, n. 30). For the meaning of the word kastron see also N. 
Oikonomides, The Donations of Castles in the Last Quarter of the 11th Century, 
Polychronion (Festschrift F. Délger), Heidelberg 1966, 413. 


'' There is no consensus of opinion among Byzantologists as to the meaning of the ex- 
pression Kastrinos. Recently the prevailing theory has been that this word denotes - 
feudal landowners quartered in a town. Cf. Kirsten, Stadt 37; G.G. Litayrin, Bol- | 
garija i Vizantya v XI-XII vv., Moscow 1960, 129-131; P. Tivéev, Sur les cités byzan- 
tines aux XI°-XII* siécles, Byzantinobulgarica I, Sofia 1962, 174; L. Vranoussis, ‘Io- - 
TOPLKG Kai TOLOYPAMLKA Tod pecatwviKod KdoTpOU TOV ‘lwavvivev, Athens 1968, | 
81 (513). However preference should be given to the older conclusion that a kastrinos 
was an inhabitant of a kastron, as in Délger, Beitrage 136; Stadtmiller, Choniates 
299 ff. All doubtsican be dispelled by a passage in the Janinnachrysobull of 1319, not 
noticed in this connection: ét1 iva abtoi of Kaotpnvoi (earlier references were to the 
population in general) ‘Imavvivatar obSév katavayKaCavrat obdé Ka0éA Kovtat, iva 
ExdovAebowol OTPATIMTIKMs, EKTOG Tig TOLAUtHS nOAEw<s, exci adtoi pdvor oi 
anotetaypévor otpati@tat... Eyovtes oixovopiav (sc. pronoiaroi - feudatories) 
OpetAovorv ExdovAEverv (MM V, 81); later the following words were added: ét iva 
ovdeic tv otpatiotdv Exy Gderav anAnkedoat cic Saonttiov tivdc KaotpHVod napa 
yyvoOunv kai GA notv abtod (MM V, 81). 
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view of the fact that in discussions about the specific features of 
urban administration in late Byzantine times, the characteristics of 
this particular town are often regarded as typical and valid for towns 
in general. They are used as the basis on which to construct a sys- 
tematic theory of municipal organisation under the Palaiologoi.'” 
However, if we go back to the sources, which have been thoroughly 
examined countless times, it becomes clear that it is difficult to find 
in other Byzantine towns the same institutions as we encounter in 
fourteenth-century Thessalonica and of course in Constantinople. 
In view of the special position of these two major cities, this ishardly - 
surprising. 

The municipal institutions of Thessalonica still await investiga- 
tion.'> But today it is at least clear that they exist. This very fact, 
which is in any case not so often confirmed in the sources as was 
once thought,'* is in itself very important, since it is quite well — 
known that the ancient liberties and autonomous governing body of 
the city completely disappeared in the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury, under the Macedonian dynasty.’ The similar institutions 


'2 In order not to repeat all the older bibliographical references, it is sufficient to men- 
tion the series of articles by K. Kyrris: The Political Organization of the Byzantine 
Urban Classes between 1204 and 1341, Liber Memorialis A. Era, Brussels 1963, 21- 
31; Representative Assemblies and Taxation in the Byzantine Empire between 1204 
and 1341, XI° Congrés int. des sc. hist., Vienna 1965 (ed. 1966), 45-54: Gouvernés et 
Gouvernants a Byzance pendant la révolution des Zélotes, «Gouvernés et gouver- 


nants» (1968), 271 ff. 


'’ There is only one special work devoted to this question: Tafrali, Thessalonique 66- 
84. The views expressed there are now out of date, and the method of handling the 
sources is unacceptable. The author does not distinguish between items of informa-_ 
tion from different, often widely separated periods. In addition his attitude towards 
the evidence in rhetorical works is uncritical; often these are not clear, particularly 
because of the imitation of classical models (especially Thomas Magister's speeches 
about Concord and the State). Certain more recent works, which do not devote 
such a special attention to the municipal administration in Thessalonica, also suffer 
from the same defects, and.so do not represent any significant advance on Tafrali’s 
work. | 


Cf. Dennis, op. cit. 53. | 


'S St. Novakovié, Villes et cités du Moyen Age dans I’ Europe occidentale et dans la 
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which appeared in Thessalonica in later centuries developed only 
after a long period of the unchallenged supremacy of the central 
bureaucratic apparatus throughout the Empire. 

The special rights of Thessalonica were taken into considera- 
tion immediately after it returned under the sceptre of a united 
Byzantine state in 1246. At that time the citizens sought and ob- © 
tained from John III Vatatzes a promise that the old rights and cus- 
toms which the Latins had confirme a few decades earlier would 
not be violated under the new government.’* It seems that from that 
time onwards the governors of the city enjoyed a special and largely — 
independent position within the framework of Byzantine administ- 
ration in Macedonia.'’ Throughout the Palaiologian era the 
privileges of Thessalonica remained in force whether or not it was 
the headquarters of a separate appanage, since when the Venetians 
took over the government of the city in 1423 they promised that they 
would not interfere with the old laws and organs of government, the 


Péninsule Balcanique, Arch. f. sl. Phil..25 (1903) 328; Stein, Untersuchungen 24; 
Kirsten, Stadt 27; Goyanov, Gorod 178 ff.; Ostrogorsky, Struktur 459 (= SD II, 25). 
(or other works which are particularly concerned with towns of the. middle period, sce 
G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, Munich 1963, 424 n. 3). 
Hence it is unlikely that there was still a separate municipal law (moAttiKOc VOpOc) in 
the Palaiologian era, as Tafrali, op. cit. 66 insists; see also [storija Vizantii, III, Mos- 
cow 1967, 112. Cf. the interpretation of the expression noAtttkdcg vopos in Dendias, 
Contribution 350-1. See also the remarks about municipal institutions in P. Charanis, 
A Note on the Population and Cities of the Byzantine Empire in the XII[th Century. 
The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, New York 1953, 146 ff.; Kirsten, stadt 38, n. 
(III) 33; D. Zakythinos, La ville Byzantine, Diskussionsbeitrige zum XI Intern. 
Byzantinisten-Kongress,85, 87 (= Var. Repr. London 1973, VII;); H.-G. Beck, Das 
byzantinische Jahrtausend, Munich 1979, 50 ff. 


'* Acrop. I, 80. 4-6. Cf. Tafrali, op. cit. 67. The situation was similar in all the towns 
which John Vatatzes added to the Nicaean Empire in the course of his victorious of- 
fensive. (Cf. Acrop. I, 78. 9-14; Délger, Reg. III, Nrs 1788, 1789, 1852), but the con- 
tent of these privileges is inadequately known. Cf. Bratianu, Priviléges 108 ff.; 
Francés, Féodalité et villes 82. | 


WCE. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 55 n. 4 (the relations between Michael Laskaris and the 
viceroy of the western districts, George Akropolites). : 
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Greek archbishop or the long-established freedom of trade. '® 
_ As we have mentioned, it is difficult today to define the exact 
nature and competence of the organs of self-government in Thes- 
salonica with any assurance. It is certain that there was some kind 
of municipal senate (BovAn, obyKANTOC), composed of members of. 
aristocratic (évvatot) families elected by eminent citizens with 
which the kephale co-operated and in fact shared his authority. !? He 
was probably the president of this body, the primary task of which . 
was to solve the problems of the city.” In addition to this ovyKANtos | 
or senate, there was an assembly (usually described as ExxA nota 
tod Sjpov). This was not an organ of government, but an assembly ~ 
of all the citizens which was summoned on any particularly impor- 
tant or critical occasions in the life of the city.?! All those present 
could speak freely and vote, but it is unlikely that its role was other 
than advisory, except during times of social upheaval, when the 
lower classes of the population exercised greater influence.” 


'* Cf. Tafrali, Thessalonique 67 ff.; A. Vacalopoulos, A History of Thessaloniki, 
Thess. 1963, 65. 


'? Cf. Tafrali, Thessalonique 71 ff.; Stein, Untersuchungen 24; Dendias, Contribu- 
tion 346; Vacalopoulos, op. cit. 54; idem, Maxedovia 75-76. Kyrris’s articles (see 
above, n. 12) should also be included here. On the role of feudal landowners in the © 
Senate, see also Gorjanov, Gorod 175. C.N. Tsirpanlis, Byzantine Parliaments and 
Representative Assemblies from 1081 to 1351, Byz. 43(1973-74) 449 ff. has some-. 
what obscured the position of the BovA1 by identifying it with the popular assembly. | 


*" Tafrali, op. cit. 49,73. Cf. Dendias, op. cit. 351. Because of the size of the town, the | 
organisation of the police was one of the most important problems. On this see Taf- 
rali, op. cit. 80-84. [ doubt whether the rights of self-government in Thessalonica 
went so far that they could, without breaking the law, expell functionaries sent from 
Constantinople if these were unacceptable to the citizens, as Tafrali, op. cit. 70 be- _ 
lieves. 


*! Tafrali, op. cit. 71-75; Bratianu, Priviléges 116; Francés, Féodalité et villes 93; De- 
nnis, op. cit. 80. See also n. 12. There was also the éxxAnoia... év téAet, an assembly 
of the most distinguished people from the ranks of the aristocracy: Cant. IH 89: U1 
546. 20. 


” For the Thessalonica assembly during the Zealot rising (1342-1349) see Cant. II] 
93: If 573. And for the periods when the legitimate order had not been overturned, 
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The senate was undoubtedly more important than the assem- 
bly. It was the only representative organ of authority in more or less 
permanent session, whose spheres of operation were certainly well 
established; in fact it embodied the privileges of self-government | 
enjoyed by the city. Moreover, as we have already indicated, it was 
precisely the existence of its senate which constituted one of the ele- 
ments in the special position of Thessalonica, since an assembly 
comprising the populace as a whole, the dijpos, is also found in 
- other towns, especially at times of crisis and upheaval. Thus during 
the troubled conditions of civil war, the inhabitants of Vodena in 
1328 and those of Adrianople in 1341 on two occasions played a de- 
cisive role in the making of a political decision.” If these incidents 
reflected the strength of the forces of revolution rather than the role 
of the populace in the work of government, the case of Jannina, 
where large sections of the population probably chose the court of 
archons, shows that the influence of the ordinary citizens in the nor- 
mal, everyday life of the city could be felt in other towns as well as 
Thessalonica.“ At the same time the existence of a senate was con- 


see the speech of Manuel Palaiologos at the beginning of the Turkish siege of Thes- 
salonica in 1383, made in order to gain support for resistance from the inhabitants 
who were being frightened by the forces of infidels: ‘O «LupPovdevutiKds mpd TOS 
Ocooadovikeicn tod MavourjA MadatoAdyou, ed. B. Laourdas, Maxedovixd 3 
(1953-55) 295-302. The speech does not provide sufficient support for the theory, put 
forward by Laourdas, op. cit. 303, that the prerogatives of the assembly were: (a) to 
present the town’s budget, (b) to send troops outside the city, (c) to despatch ambas- 
sadors, (d) to make the final decisions on war, peace and negotiations with the 
enemy. It is true that Laourdas suggests, presumably aware that the existence of such 
an influential assembly at that time was strange to say the least, that Manuel addres- 
sed himself to the Senate. However the formulation of the entire speech makes it 
clear that it was addressed to all the citizens, that is to the assembly. In fact this is ob- 
vious from the first sentence, in which Manuel expresses regret that the audience was 
late in meeting (op. cit. 295. 1-3). The Senate was certainly more active in following 
important events. 


5 Cf. Cant. 154: 1274. 17-24; I] 28: 1 176 ff. 


4 MIM V,-81(1319). 
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fined to Thessalonica.” The only place where a comparable institu- 
tion is mentioned is Serres under Serbian rule, where it was obvi- 
ously a governmental and not a municipal body.” | 


The specific nature of the rights of self-government enjoyed by 
Thessalonica, and the place of the rest of the urban communities in 
the administrative system under the Palaiologoi, become much 
clearer when we examine the extant evidence relating to the grant- 
ing of special rights to certain other towns. It is true that it is impos- 
sible to determine precisely when this process began, but it is clear 
that it was already in existence in the twelfth century.”’ The content 
of the privileges granted at that time is best illustrated by the case of 
Athens, where the emperor’s representative - the praetor, as it is 
said by Metropolitan Michael Choniates (c. 1138 - c.1222), did not 
even have the right to collect taxes or exercise ordinary jurisdiction 
over the citizens (ob mpaxtopikijc évepyetac, ob xpattwpiKiis dt- 
Ka1odootac).”* A similar situation is undoubtedly described in the 


5 Kirsten, Stadt 39 and Gorjanov, Gorod 178 stress that there is evidence for the exis- 
tence of a Senate only in Thessalonica, apart from Constantinople. The theories of 
Kyrris, Political Organization. (see above n. 12) 21 ff. that there was a Senate in every 
town (similarly Francés, in Féodalité et villes 87 ff. ) have no foundation in the 
sources, including Akropolites’ remarks about Melnik CNtep: I-77. 14-22), which 
earlier gave rise to considerable speculation. | 


= Cr. Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast 91 (= SD IV, 545), who has established the time 

“when the synkletos of Serres originated: between 1360 and 1365. It was founded, 

‘then, at the time when Serres was a capital city. If such an institution was in operation 

_in all important towns from 1204 onwards, as Vakalopoulos, Maxedovia 19, asserts, 

it must have been founded in Serres too when it was under Byzantine rule. 


2" Cf. Bratianu, Priviléges 101 ff. .; J. Danstrup, Indirect Taxation at Byzantium, Clas- 
sica et Madiaevalia 8(1946) 139-67; P. Tivcev, Sur les cités Byzantines aux XIS-XII° 
siécles, Byzantinobulgarica I, Sofia 1962, 178 ff. | 


2 Stadtmiller, Choniates 162. 11-14. 
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Chronicle of the Morea, according to which certain towns in the 
Peloponnesus made the confirmation of their immunity rights a 
condition of capitulating to the Latins in 1204.” Later, in the first 
decades of the fourteenth century, we have some random refer- 
ences to estates which some inhabitants (Exo.Kxot) of Thessalonica, 
Berroia and Rentina held freely, on the basis of chrysobulls granted 
to them collectively (kotv@c).° Grants of this type were an excellent - 
political weapon in times of domestic conflicts, and were particu- 
larly widely used by Andronikos III, who liberated whole regions 
from the burden of taxation in this way.*! Finally, when John 
Apokaukos, one of the governors of Thessalonica, organised a 
putsch against the government of the Zealots, he offered the town 
to Cantacuzenus’ supporters under the following conditions: 
exemption from taxation (&téAeia Kotvi] ti m6Ae1), and rank and 
gifts (tysdc Kai rpoodédouc) for the participants in the coup. 

The great political significance of these economic privileges is 
obvious, since, like immunities. granted to individuals, they in- 
volved the renunciation by the state of part of its administrative 
powers. Hence it is not a matter of chance that precisely when these 
grants attained wide proportions, in the fourteenth century, a 
number of famous charters were issued by which Jannina, Kroia 
and Phanarion in Thessaly, and also Monemvasia, acquired far- 


29 Chronicle of the Morea, ed. J. Schmitt, London 1904, v. 2090: DpayKos va pi} pac 
Bidoy. Some earlier verses (2048 ,2060) explain what had been defenced on the occa- 
sion of the arrival of the «Franks» - ta tyovixa; ta donitia, té¢ npovoiec. 


© Thessalonica: Chil. Nr 31, 26(1316); Nr 62, 26(1321); Nr 63, 29(1321); Xen. Nr 8, 
96-97(1322); Nr 11, 102-104(1338); Regel Nr 5, pp. 20-21(1344); cf. also Chil. Nr 23, 
33-36( 1306); Berrhoia: Theocharidis Nr 1, 73-74(1324); Rendina: Esph.? Nr 17, 3- 
4(1328); Nr 18, 15-16(1330). Cf. also P. Lemerle, Un praktikon inédit des archives de 
Karakalla (Janv. 1342) et la situation en Macédoine orientale au moment de I’usur- 
pation de Cantacuzéne, Xapiotrpiov cic “A.K. “OpAdviov, I, Athens 1965, 285.44. 


3" Greg. VIII 6: 1319.14; IX 1: 1397.9-11; Cant. 11 33: 1 503.2-5. Cf. also Délger, Reg. 
IV, Nr 2369. Lemerle, op. cit. 288 speaks of free owners of land (as opposed to ten- 


ants) enjoying these privileges, without defining their social position in detail. 


32 Cant. III 94: 11 574.12-16. 
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reaching. economic and also political privileges. The directives in 
these.charters are worth examining more closely, although they are 
quite well-known, in view of the many strained and indeed arbitrary | 
ee which have so far been advanced. 

The most detailed of the above- mentioned charters is ‘the 
chrysobull granted to Jannina by Andronikos II in February 1319, 
issued during the short-lived period when this town in Epirus was 
under direct Byzantine rule.” The threat to Byzantine interests 
posed by the aggressive count of Kephalenia, Nicholas Orsini 
(1318-23), partly explains the unusual variety and number of 
privileges granted to Jannina. First of all, all the rights and estates 
belonging to the metropolitan are confirmed. Then comes a prom- 
ise that neither Jannina nor any of the other newly conquered towns 
in Epirus should be handed over to a foreign power; this promise 
was given because the citizens had specially asked for an explicit 
_guarantee on this matter.*° In connection with this, it was stated that 
proved treason should be punished by expulsion, the confiscation of 
the estates of traitors for the benefit of the citizens and the destruc- 
tion of their houses. The other items in the document comprised the 
following concrete privileges: (1) the kephale was not to expel or re- 
move anyone, rich or poor, from the town against his will, except a 
person who. caused disturbances among the people (Snpotapak- 
t1)¢), since the laws must be respected in the town; (2) the inhabit- 
ants should have the right to elect a tribunal of worthy persons 
(avOpw@not Kadoi) who, together with the kephale, would judge all 


“i Edition: MM v, 77-84. For the background events and bibliography relating to. 
them cf. Ferjancié, Despoti 73 ff. Kirsten, etact 37. admits the Pony that ordi- 
nary rights were in question. | 


4 The estates of the ‘reeoporieanate: founded in 1285 (Délger, Reg. I IV, Nr2109.and | | 
- 2361) were confirmed separately and in detail in a Seeyeenue of June 1321 er V, 


84-87). 


The importance which thei inhabitants of Jannina attached to this is Aese from anun- 
dated synodal document whith tells us that later they wished to-acknowledge the au- 
thority of John If Orsini exclusively a> Kepadny Kai oby a> addévtnv (MM I, 171). 
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disputes except those coming under the jurisdiction of the Church; 
(3) the citizens were to be exempt from paying customs duties 
throughout the state «as far as Constantinople»; (4) citizens could 
not be forced to perform military service outside the town, since this 
was the duty of the pronoizario: (otpati@tat... EyYOvTESG oixovo- 
tiav);°” (5) a soldier could remain in a citizen’s house only with the 
knowledge and permission of the host; (6) the kephale was not to do 
any injustice to any of the citizens, or cause them any difficulties; if - 
he should do so, they could complain to the emperor who would re- 
place him by someone else; (7) the citizens were to be exempt from 
cadastral inspections and from all taxes, both present (these are 
enumerated in some detail)*® and future; this was also to hold good 
for all their estates outside Jannina; (8) the town was confirmed in 
the possession of 24 surrounding villages and estates, which could 
be sold only to citizens of Jannina; (9) no one could be compelled to 
do garrison duty even in the city without pressing need; (10) Jews 
were to have equality with all other citizens; (11) an earlier decision 
of the pynkernes Syrgiannes Palaeologus was confirmed, concerning 
the rights of individuals to certain specific estates. 

Not a single charter containing privileges granted to the city of 
Kroia has survived from Byzantine times; but these privileges are 
known to us from the Golden Bull of Alfonso V of Aragon issued in 
1457.*° This confirms the privileges granted to the citizens of Kroia 
by Andronikos III and Tsar DuSan, and quotes the charters of these 


* This body had no administrative functions of any kind, as Soloviev, Fessalijskie ar- 
chonty 170 seems to think. According to Bratianu, Priviléges 110, the people con- 
cerned were members of the aristocracy, as was the case with the boni homines in 


Venice. 


 Zakythinos, Crise 59 had already noted that it is pronoiarioi who are being referred 
to here. | 


* Special stress is laid (p. 83) on the abolition of taxes introduced by earlier lords of 
Epirus (napa tiv deonoCovtav). 


* Editions: L. Thalléczy - C. Jirecek, Zwei Urkunden aus Nord-Albanien, Arch. f. 
sl. Philol. 21(1899) 96-98; Soloviev-Mosin Nr 41 (the edition used here). 
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two rulers in full, but in Latin, the language of the entire docu- 
ment.” | ae 
The chrysobull of Andronikos laid down that the citizens 
should enjoy undisturbed possession of their estates, together with 
their «colonos sive agricolas», complete tax tmmunity and exemp- 
tion from customs duties; at the same time it listed all types of offi- 
cials, beginning with the kephale, who were to abide by these deci- 
sions. Dusan’s charter, very similar in content, granted the citizens 
the right to be judged by an impartial tribunal, and mentions that 
the request for the granting of these privileges had been made by the 
«clerus... et nobiles oppidi».*! 

The case of Phanarion is rather more specific than the pieced: 
ing ones, mainly because its privileges were granted by an indepen- 
dent feudal ruler of Thessaly; however, these privileges, as con- 
firmed by the charter of Michael Gavrilopoulos in 1342, in no way 
exceed the scope of those already described. The special tone is re- 
flected in the emphasis on the fact that the beneficiaries of the 
privileges are mainly secular and ecclesiastical landowners (&pyov- 
TéG, KOoptkoi Kai KAnpikol, ypvooPovAAdtot kai éoxovodtot).? 
In fact these privileges consist of the right of the citizens, after a 


” Privileges granted by Andronikos(1333): Soloviev-Moéin Nr 41, 67-118. Cf. also A 
Alb I, Nr 456. The identification of the author (earlier it was thought to have been 
Andronikos II) and the dating is from Dolger, Reg. IV, Nr 2803 (see also ibid. II, Nr 
2058). Privileges granted by Dusan (1343): Soloviev-Moéin Nr 41, 15-66. 


_ "See particularly p. 312. 16 and 316. 81. 


2 The edition used is MM V, 260-61. Dating according to > Soloviev, Fessalijskie ar- 
chonty 163 n. 24. 


“’ C.P. Kyrris, The Social Status of the Archontes of Phanari in Thessaly (1342), ‘EA- 
Anvikd 18(1964) 74 insists that it is minor feudatories that are being referred to here, 
and not free peasants, which is the opinion of P. Charanis, On the Social Structure 
and the Economic Organization of the Byz. Empire in the XI]Ith Century and Later, 

BSI 12(1951) 118 ff.; 129 (= Coll. Studies, Var. Repr. London 1973, IV). However | 
the archontes were not the only people to enjoy privileges as Francés, Féodalité et 
villes 93 thinks. Cf. B.T. Gorjanov, Krupnoe feodal’noe zemlevladenie v Vizantii v 
XII-XV w., VV 10(1956) 132. | 
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transitional three-year period, to perform military service only in 
their city, to be exempt from almost all taxes though not from cus- 
toms duties, and not to bear collective judicial responsibility for 
crimes of treason and disobedience committed by an individual. 
The right of all classes of inhabitants to inherit estates is envisaged; 
this is clear from the juxtaposition of the terms Ktijpa and bndo0- 
TAOLG. 

Monemvasia 1s the other city, in addition to Jannina, whose | 
privileges are known 1n detail. But whereas we have only one docu- 
ment relating to Janinna, admittedly a very full and explicit one, in 
the case of Monemvasia we have five charters issued by emperors 
and despots, an impressive number.“ What is particularly impor- 
tant is that they stretch over a long period of time, practically the 
whole Palaiologian era, beginning with a chrysobull of Andronikos 
II in 1284 and ending with an horismos issued by Despot Theodore 
II Palaiologos in 1442.*° Thus although none of these charters is as 
full as that granted to Jannina, they do enable us to follow continu- 
ously the development of the relations between a city and the cent- 
ral government; and they obviate completely the wide-spread 
danger of statistical theorising, which hovers over the medievalist 


“ Most important editions: MM V, 154-75 (all the documents, so this edition has 
been used here); Zepos I, 513-27, 538-41, 602-603, 668-72; ITT IV. 190-91 (the ar- 
gyrobuil of Despot Demetrios from the year 1440). Eight documents have been pub- 
lished altogether, but three of them refer to the metropolitanate of Monemvasia (one 
of these - MM V, 155-61(1293) - is actually a sixteenth-century forgery; cf. St. Binon, 
L’histoire et la légende de deux chrysobulles d’ Adronic II en faveur de Monemvasia, 
EO 37(1938) 274-311]. The authenticity of one of them (MM V, 165-68: 1316) has 
long been considered dubious (Cf. Doiger, Reg. IV, Nr 2383), and today it is quite 
clear that it is a forgery (P. Schreiner, Ein Prostagma Andronikos’ III fiir die 
Monembasioten in Pegai (1328) und das gefalschte Chrysobull Andronikos’ II fiir die 
Monembasioten im byzantinischen Reich, JOB 27(1978) 203-228). But the informa- 
tion in this document cannot be ignored, especially the basic facts which are in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times. Cf. Ostrogorsky, History 497; N. Oikonomidés, Hom- 
mes d’ affaires grecs et latins 4 Constantinople (XIII*-X V° s.), Montréal-Paris 1979, 
88, n. 152.; ‘Iotopia tod “EAAnvixobd “EOvouc, vol. IX, Athens 1979, 241. 


*° F. Délger, Schatzk. 80 has suggested that this document appeared in 1397, but 
Zakythinos, Desp. II, 119 n. 4 has challenged this view, and on good grounds has 
given priority to the dating adopted earlier. 
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whenever scarcity of source material compels him to use the infor- 
mation relating to a single incident as valid for an entire epoch. This 
gives the privileges of Monemvasia a much greater general signifi- 
cance for the study of late Byzantine towns. | 

As early as the thirteenth century Monemvasia was beginning 
to develop into the most important maritime and commercial centre 
in the Morea,” partly thanks to its excellent position and the sec- 
urity provided by its impregnable fortress. Hence it is not surprising 
that it received many gift charters both from Byzantine emperors, 
and later from the despots of the Morea. However, it is most strik- 
ing that even in these circumstances the privileges granted to 
Monemvasia do not differ in essence from those of Janinna, Kroia 
and Phanarion, except for the emphasis on trade and commercial 
traffic, the activities which had raised Monemvasia to its position of 
importance. | 
| In 1284 Andronikos II granted Hes citizens of Monemvasia 
exemption from taxes on their estates and from customs duties on 
commercial transactions in their own town;”’ even more important 
commercial privileges followed in 1316.“ In that year the customs 
duty in the capital was reduced from 2% to 1% for these enterpris- 
ing merchants, and they were also exempted from taxes and from 
many excise duties and other similar payments in an area stretching 
from the Peloponnesus to Sozopolis in one direction and Nicomedia 
in the other. It was also stated that while on ajourney the merchants 
should be subject only to the emperor’s court (oexpétov). Further 


© A. Miliarakis, Oixoyévera Mapova, Athens 1902, 15 ff. ; Zakythinos, Desp. II, 116 
ff.; 255 ff.; Kirsten, Stadt 40. There is an excellent description of the town in K. An- 
drews, Castles of the Morea, Princeton-Athens 1953, 191-210. 


‘7MM V, 155. The following charter (from the year 1316) shows that some grants had 
been made before the time of Andronikos. 


“8 MM V, 165-68. On the problem of the authenticity of this document, see n. 44. The 
year (6825) and the indiction (15) are in agreement (the month of November means 
the year 1316). Hence the dating suggested by those who assign the document to An- 
dronikos IH is not consistent. Cf. Zakythinos, Desp. II, 118-1336; Frances, Féodalité 
et villes 91-1332. See also Délger, BZ 34(1934) 126 (1336); Reg. IV, Nr 2383(1316)! 
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privileges were granted by the despots in the Morea in the fifteenth 
century. Despot Demetrios granted the inhabitants of Monemvasia 
in 1440 the right to collect certain taxes and customs duties, on con- 
dition that the money was used for the maintenance of the walls, 
under the supervision of the local kephale.*” Two charters granted 
by Despot Theodore II have survived; these further extend 
exemption from various dues, allow peasants to settle freely in the 
town, and establish a separate autonomous court for the citizens 
(see Chapter VI, p. 244).* 


As has already been stated at the beginning of this chapter, there is 
no doubt that the gaps in the sources prevent us from discerning 
many important problems which would interest us here. Hence it 1s 
particularly important that such facts as have been preserved and 
examined cover a considerable span of time (from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century) and a wide area (practically all the European ter- 

ritories of Byzantium from Epirus, through Thessaly and Attica, to 
the Peloponnesus). This has made it possible to note certain com- 
mon characteristics in the status of provincial towns under the 
Palaiologoi, and to put forward conclusions which are, to quite a 
considerable extent, generally valid. Although we must proceed 
with caution, this is not a small matter, particularly in view of the 
considerable degree of agreement between the facts cited when 
they describe elements denoting a certain self-government of the 


towns. 


9 MM V, 170-171. 
” Ibid., 171-74; 174-75. 


*! Charanis, Note 147 (see above, n. 15) regards this as a sign of independence, in ac- 
tual fact. 
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First of all, it is clear that the charters analysed do not show any 
separate municipal administration. This had already been dead for 
some centuries; and it could have been revived only if municipal ad- 
ministration had passed into the hands of the merchant and artisan 
class, as was happening in western Europe.” However, the de- 
velopment of Byzantine towns had proceeded too slowly in this di- 
rection, since the urban economy rested on a basis of agriculture 
which was its primary concern.” It is quite clear to us today that the 
land-owning aristocracy remained the dominant social force in the 
towns, right up to the collapse of the state.™ This cirumstance exp- 
lains why urban privileges for the most part related to matters which 
primarily interested feudal landowners, except to a certain extent in 
Monemvasia. At the same time it explains why these privileges were 
economic and fiscal in character, and not administrative.» | 


*? The same opinion is put forward by Bratianu, Priviléges 103 ff.; 106. See also - 
Zakythinos, Crise 34; idem, Ville (see above n. 15) 76; Kirsten, Stadt 38; Z. V. 
Udal’cova, Vizantija i Zap. Evropa (tipologigeskie nabljudenija), Viz. oterki, Mos- : 
cow 1977, 35 ff. 


* The following writers support the idea of some influence on the part of purely 
urban elements of society: Francés, Féodalité et villes 77; Z. Udal’cova, O.vnutren- 
nich pri¢inach padenija Vizantii v XV veke, Voprosy Istorii 7 (1953) 107 ff.; idem, 
Predatel’skaja politika feodal’noj znati Vizantii v period tureckogo zavoevanija, VV 
7(1953) 99; Goranov, Gorod 179. On the agrarian character of the towns, see 
Zakythinos, Crise 49; Kirsten, Stadt 39 ff.; V. Hrochova, Byzantska mésta ve 13-15 
stoleti, Prague 1967, 83, 87. On the lack of clear distinction between town and village 
see G.G. Litavrin, Provincial’nij vizantijskij gorod na rubeZe XII-XIII vv. (po 
materialam nalogovoj opisi Lampsaka), VV 37(1976) 17 ff. 


“ Cf. Bréhier, Institutions 214 ff.; Francés, Féodalité et villes 76, 83 ff.; Ostrogorsky, 
History 514 f.; Istoriyyja Vizantii III, Moscow 1967, 109, 112; Ostrogorsky, Aristoc- 
racy 34; P. Charanis, Town and Country in the Byzantine Possessions of the Balkan 
Peninsula During the Later Period of the Empire, in Aspects of the Balkans, The 
Hague 1961, 136 ff. (= Coll. Studies, Var. Repr., London 1973, V). 


* The nature of these privileges has been noted by Zakythinos, Desp II, 120 (who, 
however,also speaks of the revival of former privileges: Crise 85-87); Dendias, Con- 
tribution 349 ff.; H. Antoniadis - Bibicou, Recherches sur les Douanes a Byzance, 

Paris 1963, 46; St. LiSev, Zur Frage tber die Lage der Stadtgemeinde in den 
Feudalstaaten der Balkanhalbinsel, Etudes historiques III Sofia 1966, 96. 
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The Byzantine feudatory was not a landowner of the western 
type, who lived in isolation in his castle on his estate (there were no 
such castles in Byzantium). On the contrary, his activities were con- 
nected with the town, where his interests were closely bound up 
with those of members of other aristocratic families in the same 
town. This ruling group, which left its impress on the economic 
character of the Byzantine town, also formed its image as a legal en- 
tity. The privileges granted to this entity were necessarilly feudal in 
character, although in the formal sense they applied to all the in- 
habitants of the town, and although some of them (in Janinna, for 
example) took into consideration the needs of the middle-class 
members of the town.” In other words they did not differ materially 
from any other privileges granted to feudal landowners. 

These individuals acquired wide-ranging immunity from taxa- 
tion, and to a lesser extent, judicial immunity. The privileges ob- 
tained by the inhabitants of favoured towns were for the most part 
in the same areas. And just as the feudal immunity-holder remained 

independent of the state authority to a considerable extent, so the 
towns became, though indirectly, less dependent on the ruler, 
whether emperor or appanage prince, in the administrative sense. 
Their self-government was not municipal self- government, but the 
autonomy of feudatories refracted through municipal privileges. 
Thus provincial towns became weapons in the struggle of the aris- 
tocracy for an increasing degree of independence in relation to the 
central government.’ Sometimes this is quite explicitly stated in the 
sources themselves, as in the case of Phanarion. But even the com- 
mercial privileges of Monemvasia did not symbolise significantly 
different circumstances, since it was precisely in this town, through 
the family rule of three great dynasties, that the power of the nobil- 


*® Some time ago Kirsten, Stadt 39 noted that the charters speak only of oixrtopes, 
without making any distinction between separate groups of citizens. 


*? See for example Bratianu, Priviléges 106; Ostrogorsky, History 514 f.; B.T. Gor- 

janov, Pozdnevizantijskij feodalizm, Moscow 1962, 253, and especially Ja.A. Levic- 
ky, Nekotorie vadnejsie problemy... razvitogo feodalizma, Tez. dokl. Nauénoj sessii 
«Spornye voprosy istorii anti¢nogo i srednevekovogo goroda», Leningrad 1968, 41. 
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ity during the fourteenth century can be seen in its most typical form 
(see Chapter I, p. 20f.).°8 Hence it is not a matter of chance that we 
find in a contemporary handbook special forms for addressing the 
metropolitan to the entire aristocratic clique (evyevéotatot apxov- 
tec, Exoixot &pyovtec) who controlled the affairs of a town.” 
Privileged towns were formally administered by a kephale, as 
can be seen from the examples of Jannina, Kroia and Monemvasia. 
Obviously stress was laid on his authority as a link with Constan- 
tinople, or Mistra in the last example.” As well as performing the 
usual administrative duties,in Janninathekephalepresided over the 
landowners’ court. In Monemvasia he even supervised the expendi- 
ture of certain taxes from which the town was exempt, in so far as it 
was not obliged to hand them over to the imperial treasury. From _ 
the legal point of view, then, the ruler’s sovereignty was complete. 
But it was undermined from within, since in such a form the state or- 
gans no longer had the fiscal, and to some extent, the judicial au- 
thority which were the main bulwarks of ruling power in the middle 
ages. _ , | 
The consequences were all the greater because these 
privileges, as can be clearly seen in the cases of Jannina and Phanar- 
ion, and by implication elsewhere, did not stop at the town walls. 
The late Byzantine administrative system postulated the existence . 
of relatively small areas - usually katepanikia. Each of them gravitated to- 
wards a town and were in fact limited to its immediate surroundings. 
This rule held good particularly for the more important centres, as 
were all the towns whose privileges are known. This meant that, in 
addition to the towns, entire administrative units at one fell swoop — 


* Theodore II’s action in allowing peasants to come into the town was not an anti- 
feudal measure, as Francés, Féodalité et villes 95 thinks; in fact it was granting the 
people of Monemvasia the right to keep on their estates newcomers from other parts 
of the Peloponnesus. In general Francés, op. cit. 91 ff. insists too strongly on the in- — 
tensification of anti-feudal struggles in Byzantine towns. of which one stage was rep- 
resented by the privileges cited. 


” Darrouzés, Ekthésis néa, § 52, lines 9-10; § 54, lines 24-25. 


™ Likewise Zakythinos, Desp. II, 120. 
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entered into a new and more independent relationship with the 
central government, of rather with the kephale as its representa- 
tive.°' This situation was to attain a new dimension at the end of the 
Palaiologian era, and earlier in the Morea, when the kephalai, who 
always belonged to the ranks of the aristocracy, began to be ap- 
pointed to districts which also represented their own estates, or a 
considerable proportion of these (see Chapter III, § 2e). They thus 
acquired a two-fold role as emissaries of the political power at the 
centre and as local chiefs.© Then nothing further could stand in the 
way of the development of feudal, and at the same time, municipal 
«self-government». The ultimate frontier and point of no return in 
this process was set by the fall of the Byzantine empire. 


*' Cf. for example Zakythinos, Crise 34; Kirsten, Stadt 35 ff. (Kleinstaaten) who even 
regards the citizens more as partners of the emperor than as subjects. 


* Cf. Zakythinos, Ville 89. 


CONCLUSION 


The provincial administration in the Palaiologian era rested on two 
fundamental elements which became typical at the beginning of this 
period, although it was not only then that they appeared. These ele- 
ments were the katepanikion, as a territorial and administrative 
unit, and the kephale, as the ruler’s representative in the katepanik- 
ion, and indeed the ruler’s representative in general (on the islands, 
and in Constantinople and Thessalonica). Since the widespread use 
of both names as technical terms represented a new feature in 
_ Byzantium after the restoration of 1261, it is clear that it was at this 
time, during the last decades of the thirteenth century, that crucial 
changes were taking place in the organisation of the provincial ad- 
ministration. However, these changes were for the most part li- 
mited to the European parts of the Empire, while in Asia Minor 
part of the old system of themes headed by duces, established in the 
twelfth century, continued to exist alongside the newly established 
katepanikia. ee ye ae 
The administrative machinery under the Palaiologoi, although 
a new phenomenon, in essence simply represented the further de- 
velopment of a process begun in earlier centuries. The katepanik- 
ion, limited to the confines of a single town or two or three adjacent 
towns, in its conception though not always in its genesis, inherited — 
the area of the rather small theme of the previous period, while the 
islands continued as before to be typical administrative units. The 
kephale, who took the place of the dux, the earlier provincial chief - 
a process finally completed only at the turn of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries -, continued to govern in the same way as his 
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predecessor. Administrative, judicial and military powers were 
concentrated in his hands, and also, to a considerable extent, the 
supervision of the fiscal and taxation apparatus, which still largely 
retained its separate existence. The more significant changes in the 
administrative organism, in relation to the earlier period, are appa- 
rent not only in the new terminology but in the narrow confines of 
the new administrative units, which in most cases cannot be com- 
pared in importance with the themes of earlier times; and in the pos- 
ition of the kephale who was at one and the same time the governor 
of a town and of its surrounding area. However, there were also cru- 
cial changes in the manner of exercising authority. These consisted 
of the application of methods typical of the feudal social order, with 
a pronounced intensity hitherto unknown. 

The concentration of different spheres of authority, typical for 
the kephalai as well as for other functionaries, certainly led to the 
disappearance of lines of demarcation between the separate 
branches of the administration, and to its simplification in confor- 
mity with the modest needs of the times. Apart from some essential 
official positions, such as civil and military assistant to the kephale - 
the prokathemenos and the castrophylax, and also the fiscal 
functionaries - the apographeus and the energon, the developed 
provincial apparatus, which had been one of the fundamental 
characteristics of the Byzantine bureaucracy, gradually disap- 
peared. It was precisely under the Palaitologoi that this process 
reached its final form, which simply meant the elimination of the 
contradictions between the old organisational conceptions, now at 
their last gasp, and the demands of the feudal social order which 
reached the culminating point inits development at this time. In fact 
the need for a composite governmental apparatus gradually disap- 
peared with the growth of the political power of the aristocracy, and 
it was just now that this power became pronounced and indisputa- 
ble. Their prolonged campaign to take over the administrative ap- 
paratus of the state, and their efforts to create an autonomous pri- 
vate administration on their own estates experienced their final 
triumph. On the one hand, the ranks of officials were filled up with 
feudal landowners bound to the ruler by the personal bond of sworn 
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companions. On the other hand, as a result of the increasingly wide- 
spread granting of privileges of immunity to lay and ecclesiastical 
landowners, the authority of the state organs over them continually 
decreased, and not infrequently disappeared altogether. Thus pub- 
lic authority in the Byzantine provinces became for the Palatologot, 
more than ever before, the direct authority of the feudal class. - 
The ruling dynasty, finding itself in the centre of this process, 
regarded as a social phenomenon, finally became its prisoner from 
the political point of view. It is not a matter of chance that it was just 
during this period in the reign of Andronikos III Palaiologos, that 
the efforts of the emperors to retain the centralised bureaucratic 
structure of the administration, so numerous in earlier centuries, fi- 
nally ceased. In a short time the Empire passed from being a unified 
state into a conglomeration of appanages, and the ruling dynasty 
became simply the most important of the feudal clans. The culmina- 
tion of this process, whereby the state institutions passed under pri- 
vate control, was reached during the last few decades in the life of 
Byzantium, when one can see instances of the complete disappear- _ 
ance of the difference between the official control of a particular re- 
gion and its possession as a private estate. | 
| All these rapid and radical changes certainly had deep-seated 
causes. Practically the whole of the last period of the thousand odd 
years of Byzantine history, the period from the restoration of 1261 
- to the fall of the Empire in 1453, which by an interesting coincidence — 
began with the rise and ended with the fall of a single dynasty, was 
marked by the collapse of internal strength, the loss of external 
power and prestige and a defensive stance in relation to foreign 
powers of greater vitality. From the internal point of view, the 
reasons for this development lay in the prolonged crisis of the os- 
sified and obsolete economic mechanism, a crisis accompanied by 
social upheavals and aggravated by the relentless competition of the | 
- Italian republics. This was the crisis of a society whose dominant — 
economic strength - the feudal landowners - had at this very time 
succeeded in grasping complete political power, a very characteris- 
tic phenomenon. In these circumstances the provincial administra- 
tive system of post-restoration Byzantium, although only brought 
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into being at the beginning of this epoch, was continually shaken 
and even vitally weakened. However, it was only the collapse of 
Byzantium itself that brought about its end. 
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Alopos John, prokathemenos_ 170 

Amassianos Michael, prokathemenos 168, 169 

Amnon Alexios, apographeus 21, 189 
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anaprapheus (pl. anagrapheis) 186, 190 
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— 269 rs | 
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Asen Alexios, archon 28, 151 
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Asen Palaiologos Andronikos, kephale of the West, probably 
sebastokrator A.P.A., nephew of Cantacuzenus' wife 96, 
140, 142, 143 

Asia Minor 3, 19, 28, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 77, 84, 85, 89, 
106, 108, 109, 115, 169-171, 184, 219, 223, 228, 232, 
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assembly 254, 255 
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Athos, the Holy Land 42, 70, 73, 78, 19 

Attica, land 263 
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Avrambakes Michael, kephale 150, 153, 243 
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anoderSic 191, 197 
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Gapyn 122, 139; —tih>¢ eonépac 140 

apyovtonovAos 17, 105 


Backovo, monastery 73 

bailo, Venetian governor in Con/ple 118 
Balabiste (Demir Hisar), katapanikion 78 
Balkans 115, 135 
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Balloimoi, village 164 

Balsamon George, dux and apographeus 110, 112 

Balsamon John, dux and kephale 114,126 — 

bandon, administrative unit 73,75, 94 

Basil I, emperor (976-1025) 33 

Basil (edit. error) N., dux 111 

Basilikos Nikephoros, governor of Melnik 55 

Bayazit, sultan (1389-1402) 6, 180 

Belgrade, town 107 | 

Berat, town 33, 65, 69, 116, 130, 139, 158, 236 

Berilas Manuel, stratiotes 182 

Berroia, town and region 4, 20, 36, 44, 49, 55- 59, 67, 69, 
70, 75, 77, 81, 82, 130, 191, 200, 201, 219, 220, 250, | 
257 

Bithynia, land 43 

Black Sea 5, 21, 32, 52 

Blastares Matthew, law-writer 250 

Botiaia, town 49 

Boukellaria, theme 40 

Branichevo, town 107 

Brankovic George, despot, ruler of Serbia ( 1427- 1456) 153 

Branos Komnenos Michael, landowner 195 

Brontochion, monastery 121, 221 

Bryennios George, military commander 48 __ 

Bryennios (Vryennios) Leondaris, kephale 52,95, 152 

Bulgaria, Bulgarians 4, 5, 45, 48, 52, 54, 60, 142, 175 


Cadastre, cad. inspection (review, survey), cad. documents 
(s. praktikon) 57, 82, 90, 92, 93, 97, 100, 102, 108, 
116, 153, 156, 170, 185-187, 190, 192, 197, 202, 205- 

| 212, 215, 222, 223, 241, 259 

cadastral inspectors, officials, see apeprapnes: 

caesar (kaisar), title 27, 29, 136 

Cantacuzenol, family 48 | 

Cantacuzenus Andronikos, grand chartoularios / protovestia- 
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rites 137, 138 

Cantacuzenus Manuel, despot 58,59 — 

Cantacuzenus Stravomites, kephale (7?) 63 

capitaneus, title 33, 64, 65 

casale, expr. in Partitio Romaniae 35, 37 

castrophylax, title 151, 173, 175-177, 181, 183, 242, 269; 
castrofilica 175 

Catalans 135 | 

Chageris Manuel, orphanotrophos 190, 191 

Chalkidike, region 5, 48, 49,73 _ 

Chalouphas George, kommerkiarios 228 

chancellery 178, 179, 186 

Chantax, village 73, 160, 166 

Charioupolis, town 220. 

charters 12, 13, 39, 40, 43, 49, 69, 73, 79, 86, 98, 100, 
105, 106, 117, 121, 122, 124, 125, 131, 135-137, 143, 
147-149, 153, 156, 157, 164, 165, 169, 172, 173, 177- 
179, 182, 184, 187, 197, 202, 205, 212, 217, 222-224, 
228, 232, 245, 251, 257, 265 

chartophylax, title 239 

chartularate, region 35, 36, 66 

Chemomen, town 30, 53 

Chilandar, monastery 61, 91, 97, 92, 152, 185, 192, 193, 
204, 207, 211, 212, 214-216, 240, 241 

Chilas Constantine, judge 237 

Chios, island 4, 62, 84, 106 

Chlerinon (Florina), town 60, 139 

Chomatianos Demetrios, archbishop of Ochrid 63, 66 

Choniates Michael, archbishop of Athens 17, 256 

Choniates Niketas, historian 18, 54, 82, 117, 121, 125 

Choumnos Nikephoros, statesman 119, 197, 250 

Christoupolis, town and region 4, 20, 51, 53, 69, 70, 74, 
78, 79, 81, 94, 135, 138, 141, 160, 192, 193, 201, 208 

Chronicle of Ioannina 137 
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Chronicle of the Morea 118, 126,132,257 | 

chrysobull, imperial charter 34, 36, 97, 116, 121, 135, 153, 
158, 159, 161, 163, 164, 199, 205, 209, 211, 221, 222, 
229, 235, 236, 243-245, 257, 258, 260, 261 

Chrysopolis, town 53, 70, 82 | 

Church 118, 149, 150, 179, 238-240, 245, 259 

city, Ss. town | 

civil authority 146, 173, 175 

— civitas 35 

cleric 116, 179, 240 

Constantine XI Palaiologos, despot and emperor (1449- 1453) 
18, 21, 29, 163, 164 | 

Constantine N., apographeus 188 

Constantine N., orphanotrophos 191 

Constantinople, town 1,5, 6, 20, 33, 39, 47, 51, 53, 85, 

— 87, 95, 122, 126, 130, 134, 143, 144, 146, 152, 168, 

169, 178, 179, 180, 197, 199, 218, 219, 228, 243, 247, 
249-252, 254, 256, 259, 262, 266, 268 - 

Corfu, island and theme 66, 84, 218 

Corinth, town 68 | | 

Costa de Procathimeno, citizen of eiehinn 168 

court 12, 177, 236, 240, 241, 243, 244, 246, 255, 260, 

— 262, 263, 266; ecclessiastical c. 151, 152, 174, 235, | 

236, 238-241, 243-245; crue c. 195, 245, 246, 262; 
municipal c. 244 | | 

courtiers 28, 29, 196, 212, 220 

Crete, island 83, 84, 107,118 — 

Crusades 23; crusaders 84, 115; the Fourth C. 2, 17, 29, 
36, 56, 65, 75, 115 

customs 11, 87, 160, 227, 228, 259- 262 

Cyclades, islands 83,207 | . 

Cyprus, island 83, 247; -, theme 87 


Daniel, judge 237 
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demarchos, demarchia 122, 179 | 

Demetrias, town 62, 178, 183; —, theme 93 

Demetrios N., apographeus and notarios 178, 189 

Demos 128, 255 

Despot, title 18, 21, 26, 29, 33, 39, 61, 93, 96, 119, 133, 
145, 161-164, 199, 200, 239, 244, 261-263 

-Devol, theme 63, 67 

- Devola, river 63 

Devre, town 60, 139 

Devriana, village 42 _ 

Didymoteichon, town 4, 44, 45, 53 

dienergon, s. tax officials 

_ Dikraina Marta, landlady 185 

Diogenes Constantine, dux 111 

_ Diplovatatzes, family 21, 58 

district, adm., see unit, adm. 

Dobeltsinos (Deblitsinos) Manuel, tsaousios 180 

Docheiariou, monastery 193, 197, 213, 241 _ 

documents, s. charters 

Dokeianos Theodore, sakellarios 151 

domestikos tdv Qeuctov, title 119, 192-196 

domestikos tv avatoAiKdv Bepctov, title 195 

domestikos tv Svotxdv Benctoav, title 57, 220 

domestikos t@v oxoAdv, title 95, 119 

Doukai, imp. family 1 

Doukas (Michael?), historian 180 

Doukas Aprinos, landlord 27 

Doukas Nestongos Alexios, kephale 19, 150 

-Doukas Nestongos Constantine, governor of Neokastron 19, 
27, 41, 108, 109, 113 

Doukas Nestongos N., kephale in Serbia 19 

Drama, town 172, 174 

Dryanoubaine, theme 93 

Dusan Stefan, king and emperor of Serbia (1331-1355) 4, 8, 
17, 47, 55, 60, 81, 136, 138, 150, 152, 159, 229, 245, 
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259, 260; D.'s Zakonik 159, 245 

dux, title 19, 41, 66, 98, 102, 106-116, 126, 131, 139, 146, 
149, 150, 155, 170, 171, 174-176, 195, 212, 214, 218, 
223, 236, 237, 268 

Dyrrachium, town 66, 168, 172, 175 

Sexatn 227 

SeKatov 227 

SypootaKxea Cntjpata 157 

SnpooiaKn SovAcia 121, 155_ 

SnpootaxKov Stkatov 122 

SNWLOSLAKOG EVOXOG Cn), s. Evozxos (-7) 

Snudotov, Snpocia mpaypata 45, 192, 219, 227, 236, 
238 

Snpotapaktns 258 

SuevepyOv, Ss. tax officials 

SievoxAnoic 12 

dixkatov 122, 156, 157, 162 

duxatorpayia 242 

SLUKALMTNPLOV YPappo. 150 

diwodatov 160 

dioikav 55 

Sioiknoisg 51, 165, 217 

Siountnys 155, 217, 218 

SovAcia 147, 181, 210, 221 (SnpooiaKn; pmax), 
222 (Anoypagikh; YpNLatLKN) | 

dSodA0g 22, 27-29, 123, 181 

dvuvacteta 12 | 

Avots 139, 140 


Edessa, s. Vodena 

Edessinos, orphanotrophos 46, 57, 191 
Elasson, town 77 

Elbasan, town 45 

emborion, trading place / town 35, 36, 177 
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emperor, imperial authority 16, 20, 22, 27, 28, 29, 32, 37, 
38, 80, 103, 111, 112, 122, 123, 128, 132, 135, 140, 
144, 145, 147, 149, 153, 156, 158, 161, 162, 169, 173, 
176, 180, 181, 184, 187, 190, 194-196, 199, 200, 204- 
206, 208, 209, 210, 212, 213, 214, 215, 220, 221, 223, 
235, 236, 243, 244, 256, 259, 261, 262, 265- 268, 270 

empress 29 

energon, s. tax officials 

eparch, title 30, 95, 133, 134, 190, 197, 206 

Eparchon Basil, landlord 150 

Ephraim, fortress 53 

Epirus, land and state 4, 32, 40, 41, 47, 48, 56, 60, 61, 64, 
67, 71, 115, 133, 135, 159, 258, 259, 263 | 

episkepsis, expr. in Partitio Romaniae 35, 36, 52 

epitropos (éxitpoxoc, éxitpoxedwv), governor 47, 49, 50, 
55, 58, 59, 61, 86, 92, 96, 105, 123, 126, 134, 140, 
(Exitponn), 141, 165 (ex. Stoixnotc) 

Ermeleia, katepanikion 46, 72, 74, 78, 81, 213, 219 

Eskammatismenos Leo, apographeus 187 

Eskammatismenos Manuel, kephale 145 

Esphigmenou, monastery 83, 140, 194, 213, 241 

estate (esp. large) 11, 36, 37, 123, 130, 136, 137, 156, 170, 
184, 202, 206, 209, 224, 232, 259-262, 267, 270 

Etzigmenos, kephale 54 

Euboia, island 84 

Eudaimonogiannis, family 20, 21 

Eurippiotai, family 214 

Eurippiotes Alexander, landlord 91, 181, 214 

Europe(an territories of the Empire) 3, 43-48, 109, 114, 115, 
130, 171, 172, 184, 219, 263, 268 

Euthemios, protokouropalates / anagrapheus 190 

Evnouchon, village 72, 211 

exarch of a metropolitanate, title 240 

exarch tdv taBovAAAapiov, title 178 

Eladdnpua 165 
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exxAnota tod djpov, s. assembly 
‘EAtkoBovvoi, estate 41 

| gunodiop0c 12 
evoxn 122, 155, 218, ee eees xPMHATLN evoyn 218, 

221 

Evoyoc 132, 218, 221 
EVTAALA Kegpadratikiov 124 
e€adeAqos 22 
éEétacic 151, 212, 240 
gEicwoig 187, 191, 205 

eEicw@tns 187, 188, 204, 238 

| éLovoia 113 | 

7 éxo.pxto 34, 48-51, 80, 96 
exrpera 12, 148 | 
éxiDeorc 148 | 

| (0) Exl TOD KAVIKAELOV 119 

- xoxo. 165, 242, 251, 257; & d&pyovtes 266 
exoxtns 187 | 

— edvopia 238, 242 

eiipnois Pnoavpod 12 
inyeuav. 47, 48; iryepovia. 165 


Feris-beg, kephale 165 : | 
feudalism (development, privileges, relations, etc.) 10-12, 
14-18, 21-25, 28-30, 32, 101, 103, 124, 148, 157, 160- 
162, 165, 167, 186, 199, 206, 209, 210, 217, 2217- 229, 
231-235, 242, 244, oO (251, 254, 260, 264, 265-267, 
269, 270 | 
fiscus (financial and fiscal apparatus, fiscal officials) 12, 42, 
56, 71, 86, 99, 104, 110, 114-116, 145, 153, 156, 174, 
184, 185, 187, 194, 196, 199-202, 215, 219, 221, 224, 
225, 227-229, 237, 238, 266, 269. | | 
floriatikon, tax 162,164 
Florina, s. Chlerinon, town 
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Frangopoulos Constantine, official of the empress 26 
Frangopoulos Leo, protostrator 27 

Franks 9, 118, 257 

function, functionaries, s. office, officials 

POVLKOV, @ovog 12, 234- £38 245 

@povptov 51, 60 


Galikos, river 93 

Ganos, monastic community 172 

Garianes Manuel, stratiotes 182 

Gattilusi, family 76, 85 

Gattilusi Francesco, lord of Lesbos 4 

Gavrilopouloi, family 21 

Gavrilopoulos Michael, lord of Thessaly 134, 260 

Gavrilopoulos Stephen, lord of Thessaly 127, 133 

Gazes Paul, apographeus 189, 200, 213, 241 

Gazes N., stratiotes 182 

Gemistoi, family 157, 162-164 

Gemistos Andronikos, landlord 121, 163 

Gemistos Demetrios, landlord 163 

Gemistos-Plethon George, landlord / kephale 122, 162, 163 

Genoa, Genoese 4, 85, 118, 232 

geometroi, officials 215,216 _ 

St. George of Zablantia, monastery 154 

Georgela, village 72 

Gimora, region 226 

Glaviniza, region 65, 66 

government, governmental apparatus 17, 21, 26, 30, 33, 34, 

123, 214, 237, 247, 253, 254, 261, 265, 267 

governors 14, 16-21, 30, 65, 86, 91, 92. 95, 101, 107, 108, 
110-113, 115, 116, 119, 122, 124, 126, 129, 130, 134, 
136, 139, 141, 143, 145, 146, 154, 156, 159, 160, 162, 
164, 168, 170, 171, 174, 180, 185, 197, 202, 218, 227, 
236, 238, 242, 243, 245, 253, 257, 269 

grammatikos, official 29, 170, 177, 178, 202, 223 
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grand adnoumiastes, title 191, 192, 212, 241 

grand chartularios, title 137, 196-198 

grand domestikos, title 27, 29, 45 

grand heteriarch, title 19, 119 

grand papias, title 20, 29, 52, 139, 209 

grand primikerios, title 85,119,142 — 

grand stratopedarches, title 48, 85, 139, 196, 212 

grand tsaousios, title 20, 45, 180 

Greece, Greeks 6, 68, 89, 99, 105, 143 

Gregoras Nikephoros, historian 46, 48-50, 55, 61, (65, 86, 
96, 105, 126, 140, 226 — 

yapBpocg 22 

yn 34 

ypappa 149-151, 154, 211 


Hamedrakon Michael, stratiotes 181 

Harmenopoulos Constantine, jurist 223, 228, 231,250 — 

Hellas, s. Greece | 

Hellenes, s. Greeks _ 

Herakleia, town 5 _- | 

hierarchy 118, 119, 144, 153, 160, 168, 173, 196, 199 

horismos, charter 121, 124, 149, 155, 205, 261 

Hrelja (Ohmucevic), landlord 54 

hyperpyron, byz. coin 227 

hypographeus, official 186, 187 

XA POyHe, tax 160 

Xpero (SovKikn/Katenaviky) 160 | 

yapa 34, 39, 41, 50, 51, 57, 59, 62, 72, 81, 92, 94, 99, 
100, 116, 122, 131, 132, 134, 135, 137, 139, 140, 159, 
193, 199, 219, 220, 222, 226, 236, 251 

x@piov 37, 131, 166, 249 


Iatropoulos N., prokathemenos 169 
Iatropoulos Demetrios, logothete TOV OLKELAKOV 192 
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Iberon, monastery 81, 137, 180, 191, 197, 239 

Ibn-Batuta, geographer 243 

Ibrahim, kephale 165 

Idromenos Demetrios, apographeus 189 

Ierarios, fiscal inspector 200 

Ierax, landlord 30 

Imbros, island 5, 85, 87 | 

immunity (€Exovoceia) 11, 14, 26, 79, 87, 132, 136, 137, 
143, 148, 152, 155, 156, 158, 159, 161, 184, 185, 186, 
209, 210, 214, 217, 221-223, 232, 235, 257, 264, 265, 
270; judicial i. 12, 13, 152, 231-235, 265; tax i. 12, 13, 
217, 233, 235, 260, 265; immunity formulas 156, 167, 
173, 202, 219, 221 

imperial family 18,29, 124, 133 

insula; expr. in Partitio Romaniae 35, 83/84 

inventory, s. praktikon 

Irene of Montferrat, empress 27, 28° 

Isaac II Angelos, emperor (1185-1195; 1203-1204) 107 

Isaris George, eparch 190, 240, 241 

island, adm. unit 83, 84, 86, 87, 110, 114, 129, 145, 207, 
220, 232, 268 

Italy, Italian republics 4, 84, 163 

Ithaca, island 83 

Itoma (Messina) town 69 

Jannina (Ioannina), town 47, 67, 121, 122, 127, 151, 158, 
159, 172, 219, 220, 243, 245, 251, 255, 257-259, 261, 
262, 265, 266 | 

Jerissos, town and katepanikion 21, 46, 58, 72, 78, 79, 81, 
130, 180, 182, 212, 219 

Jews 259 

John III Vatatzes, emperor (1222-1254) 17, 40, 44, 45, 84, 
LIT ;-155,:170; 253 

John V Palaiologos, emperor (1341-1391) 24, 48, 50, 87, 
97, 98, 142, 158, 190, 191, 197 
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John VI Cantacuzenus, emperor (1347-1354) and historian 
19, 23, 29, 46-51, 58, 59, 61, 92, 96, 104, 105, 121, 
125, 128, 134, 135, 140-143, 186, 187, 198, 203, 204, 
209, 227, 238, 242, 257 | 

John VII Palaiologos, emperor (1390) 93 

John VII Palaiologos, emperor (1425-1448) 163 | 

John XIII Glykys, patriarch (1315-1319) 67 | 

John Asen III, bulg. tsar (1279-1280) 142 

John Uglijesa, serb. despot 185 | 

John Uros, serb. ruler in Thessaly 136 

St. John the Prodrome, monastery 55, 137, 155, 193, 197, 
221, 222 | 

St. John the Theologos, monastery 224, 232, 233 

judge 100, 223, 232, 237, 242, 243; supreme (general, t@v 
‘Popatwv) judge 128, 140, 141, 179, 185, 194, 230, 
231, 237, 243, 246, 247 | 

judicial authority 146, 150, 173, 214, 230-238, 242, 244, 
245, 256, 258, 259, 266, 269; — documents 153 

judiciary 151, 194, 230-236, 238, 239, 244, 246, 247 


Kabales Michael, courtier 164, 165 

kaballarios, title 235 

Kabasilas Demetrios, grand papias 29, 209 

Kabasilas Neilos, writer 250 

Kabasilas Nicholas, writer 250 | 

Kabatsites John, kephale in Trebizond 122, 127 

Kaisaropolis, town 73,78 | 

Kalamaria, katepanikion 72, 74, 75, 78, 79, 81, 83, 93, 95, 
209,211 

Kalambaka, town 62 — 

Kalambakes Manuel, dux 108 

Kalambakes Theodore, Tatas THIS avAric 45. 

Kaloé, town 139 — 

Kaloeidas George, prokathemenos 169, 170 

Kaloeidas Leo, official 26 
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Kalognomos Leo, prokathemenos and apographeus 172, 
174, 188, 189, 200, 203, 204, 211, 214, 216 | 

Kalothetoi, family 21 | 

Kalothetos Theodotos, dux 108, 112, 139 

Kalymnos, island 111 

Kampaneia, town 239 

Kampanos Nicholas, prokathemenos 172, 174, 211 

Kanina, town 64, 65, 116, 158, 159, 172, 235, 236, 245 

kaniskion, tax 160 

Kassandria, region and katepanikion 72, 73, 78/79, 83, 154, — 
201, 202, 207, 226 

Kastamonites Leo, courtier 29 

Kastoria, town 58, 60, 134 

Kastraki, village 62 

Kastri(on), place in Lakonia 121, 163 

kastrophylax, s. castrophylax 

Katavlastes N., protonotarios 178 

katepan, official 70, 71, 131, 171, 218, 224 

katepanat, adm. unit 70 

katepanikion, adm. unit 9, 35, 36, 38, 40, 42, 43, 46, 49, 
53, 58, 59, 61, 69, 71-73, 75-83, 88, 90, 94, 98, 100, 
102, 104, 106, 114, 130, 131, 138, 139, 141, 171, 202, 
203, 219-221, 223, 229, 266, 268 

Kedrenos Tryphon, orphanotrophos 191 

Kekaumenos Katakalon, military writer 118 

Kekochlimenos, "prokathemenos" 172 

kephale, official 9, 14, 18-20, 33, 43, 46, 52-59, 61, 63-65, 
68, 69, 71, 76, 79, 81-83, 88, 95, 96, 105-107, 113, 
114, 116-135, 137-163, 165-167, 170-172, 174-177, 

183-185, 188, 199, 202, 210, 218, 219, 223, 229, 236, 

238, 242-245, 247, 249, 254, 258-260, 263, 266-269; 
general (xaQoAikn, meptéyovoa, drepéyovoa) 60, 
96, 101, 118, 120, 131, 132, 134, 135, 137, 140, 142- 
145, 154, 157, 160, 161, 199, 200, 218, 147; local 
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(wepikn) 131, 132, 137, 139, 144, 145, 157, 199, 202, 
218, 236, 263; — this Adcews 140-143; "gradski" (Ser- 
bia) 131; -—tod ywpiov 166; office 117-122; appoint- 
ment and dismissal 123-128; rank 128-145; competence | 
145-160; private power 160-166 
kephalatikion, office 121-123, 125, 134, 135, 155 
Kephalenia, island 84, 258 
_ Kibyraioton, theme 87 
-Kitros (Cetri), katepanikion 21, 59, 15-77 
Klopotitsa, estate 151, 177 
Kolomanos Asen, bulg. tsar (1241-1246) 28 
Komitissa, region 81 
kommerkion, customs tax 160, 228; kommerkiaros, customs 
official 228 
~ Komnenoi, dynasty and aristocratic family l, 2, 16, 23, 102, 
107, 146, 240 
Komnenos Angelos, grand domestikos 27 
Komnenos Isaak, sebastokrator 29 
- Komnenos Cantacuzenus John, dux 111, 112,127 | 
Kontenos (Kondenos) Demetrios, i a +188, 203, 
204, 211, 214, 216 
Kontophres Manuel, dux 155 
Korca, town 63 
Kos, island 84, 85, 106, 110, 112, 114, 220. 
Kostomiris John, grammatikos and apographeus 202, 218, 
223 7 
Kotzinon, er on Deiags 177 
Koukoulos, village 40 a 
_ Kounales Constantine, hore 188, 203, 204, 211, 
214, 216 
kouropalates, title 52 
Kourtikios Doukas John, dux 170 
Kozane, town. 59, 77 
Kozale, place 131 — 
kritikon, tax 244 
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Kroia, town 257, 259, 262, 266 

Krousovon (Krasova), s. Achladochori 

Ksanthopoulos Alexios, official of the empress 26 

Kseromeron, "theme" 67 

Kutlu-bey, kephale 165 

Kydonai, family 21 

Kydones Demetrios, writer 250 

Kydones Prochoros, writer 250 

Kyrkalos, dux 212 

KaoTpOKtioia 155 

Kaotpov 35, 50, 51, 57, 62, 81, 87, 122, 130, 132, 135, 
139, 140, 146, 147, 168, 176, 181, 193, 250, 251 

KXoTpNVOL 251 

KatatpiBn 148 

KeAevotnys 113 

Ke~ararov 120, 226 

Kegadatixiov 123 

Kegadatikov 120 

Kegadntiov 120 

KegaAdratikov 120 

Ke~aAiKov 120 

KpacoBa, s. Achladochori 

KPLOLUN Ypagn, Kptoudypagov 150, 151 

Kpioig 151, 169, 236, 240, 241 

Kpitns (Bepatixdc, etc.) 237, 238, 242 

Ktjpa 212, 261 

Kovnylov 211 


Lakonia, land 163 

Lamia, town 62 

landowner 11, 13, 14, 20, 29, 118, 123, 148, 159, 161, 
164, 165, 167, 184-186, 206, 209, 217, 229, 232-234, 
239, 242, 244, 245, 251, 254, 260, 264-266, 269, 270 

Langadas, katepanikion 61, 74, 78, 79 
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Larissa, town 62, 134, 247 
Laryma, katepanikion 75-77 ; 
Laskarids, dynasty and aristocratic family 1,65. 
Laskaris Constantine, dux 108 
Laskaris Manuel, protosebastos 45 
Laskaris Manuel, apographeus 211 
Laskaris Michael, military commander of Thessalonica 45, 
253 
Laskaris (Metochites) Michael, governor of Melnik 19, 55, 
92 | 
Laskaris Doukas Manuel, domestikos tév Slay and 
kephale 19, 95, 119. 
Laskaris Metochites, grand chartularios 198 
Latins 32, 135, 208, 238, 253, 257 _ 
Lavra (of St. Athanasios), monastery 150, 155, 188, 198, 
204, 207, 210, 211, 212, 223 
law (canon, civil, criminal) 238, 240, 243, 245, 253 
Leichoudes Constantine, mesazon 14 
Leipsochorion, village 72, 211 
Lembiotissa, monastery 43, 108, 112, 155, 170, 176, 195, 
196, 224, 239 
Lemnos, island 5, 18, 84, 85, 87, 106, 110, 111, 114, 120, 
126, 145, 155, 161, 177, 197, 201, 207, 208, 212, 220, 
223,246 | 
Leontaris Laskaris Demetrios, kephale 145 
_ Lependrenos, landlord 193 
Leros, island 85, 86 
Lesbos, island 4, 84-86, 186 
Leukas, island 84 
_ Libadarios N., governor of Neokastron 41, 108 
Liveros Manuel, dux 110 
logariastes, official 26 | 
logothesion, office 89, 119 
logothete, official 174 | 
logothete tod dpdpov 119 
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logothete tav Svatkdv oyoAGv 19 

logothete of the fleet 19 

logothete t@v olkeiax@v 192 

logothete tod otpatiatikod 119 

Longos, s. Apros, katepanikion 

Lozikion, village 166, 194 

Lyzikos George, archon and governor of Vodena 55, 58, 59 


Macedonia, land 4, 9, 20, 21, 42, 44, 49, 51, 55, 59, 60, 
61, 63, 70, 76, 78, 80, 81, 97, 99, 102, 103, 110, 114, 
137, 141, 143, 144, 177, 190, 197, 222, 224, 253 

Madarovounion (Moudrovan?), town 42 

Magister Thomas (Theodoulos), writer 250, 252 

magnate 13, 135, 149 

Magnesia, town 169 

Makrembolites Michael, dux and apographeus 110, 111 

Makmia, place 100 

Makrinos Constantine, domestikos of the themes 59, 192- 
195, 197, 203, 208, 210, 211, 213, 241 

Makrinos George, dux 108 

Makros, tax official 27 

Malagaris Michael, prokathemenos 172 

Maliakos, gulf 5 

Malleas Nikephoros, sakellios/protekdikos 150 

Malouka, village 72, 211 

Mamonas, family 20 

Mamonas Gregoras Demetrios, landlord 163 

Mamonas Palaiologos Gregory, kephale 21 

Manikes Leo, grammatikos 27 

Manuel I Komnenos, emperor (1143-1180) 107 

Manuel II Palaiologos, emperor (1391-1425) 5, 159, 212, 
255 

Manuel N., kephale 155 

Margarites Constantine, grand tsaousios 45 
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Maritsa, river 4 
Marmora Sea 5, 51 
Maroneia, town 100, 172 
Maroules Nicholas, stratiotes 182 
Matarangos Nicholas, supreme judge 231 
Matista, "mountain" 92 
Matzouka, district in Trebizond 226, 237 
Meander, river 109 
-Melanoudion, theme 40, 41, 75, 100, 107, 108, 139 
~ Meletios, bishop of Kampaneia 239 
Melissenot, family 21 
Melissenos (Maliassenos) Nicholas, landlord 27 
Melnik, town 19, 45, 49, 54, 55, 57, 58, 81, 92, 160, 191, 
200,256 ty 
Menekaion, s. St. John the Prodrome, BORAT 
‘mercenaries 147 
merchants 105, 264 | 
Merope, region 49 
mesazon, “prime minister" 14, 21, 107, 122, 228 © 
Mesembria, town 5, 20, 47,52, 126 © 
Mesothinia, town 43. 
Messina, s. Itoma, town 
Mesta (Nestos), river 15, 78, 80, 100, 138 
Meteora, monastic community 62 
Metochitai, family 239 
Metochites Theodore, grand logothete 19, 46, 55, 158 
Metochites Angelos Demetrios, kephale 19, 55, 138 
- Metritopoulos Basil, kephale 19, 119, 127 
Michael VIII Palaiologos, emperor (1259-1282) 1, 17, 20, 
21, 24, 38, 39, 45, 84, 128, 149, 182, 206, 224, 226 © 
Michael [X Palaiologos, co-emperor of Andronikos II 221, 
222 
Michael, archpriest in Demetrias 178 
Michael N., grammatikos 29 
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Michael N. (Kalothetos ?), apographeus 189 

Michael N., serbian archon 54 

Midia, town 5 

Mihojevic David, kephale 154 — 

Milassa, theme 40, 41, 75, 100, 107 

military authority 36, 45-49, 52, 106, 146-148, 168-170, 
173, 175-177, 269 

Milutin (Stefan Uros), king of Serbia (1282-1321) 4 

Mistra, town 132, 221, 266 

mitaton, tax and commercial nghts of the kephale 116, 157- 
159 | 

Mitylene, s. Lesbos, island 

modios, measure 213, 227 

Moglena, katepanikion 61, 78 

Moglen(on), theme 36, 60, 100 

Molyskos, region 60, 94, 100 | 

Monemvasia, town 20, 21, 68, 146, 160, 165, 244, 251, 
257, 261, 262-266 

Mongjanis Paul, “captain” 21 

Monomachos George, brother of the eparch Michael 134 

Monomachos John, courtier 28 

Monomachos Michael, eparch 30, 95, 127, 134, 135, 197, 
206 | 

Mora, region 44, 48, 53 

Morea (Peloponnesus), land 1, 5, 6, 15, 16, 20, 21, 23, 25, 
27, 28, 41, 68, 69, 99, 118, 121, 126-128, 132, 133, 

135-137, 139, 141, 144, 154, 161, 199, 218, 221, 222, 

224, 246, 247, 257, 262, 263, 266, 267 

Mosynopolis, town 100, 106, 109, 137, 138, 188, 191, 
200, 201, 207, 220 

Moudrovan, s. Madarovounion, town 

Mount Athos, s. Athos, the Holy Land 

Mourmounta, village 27 

Murisco (Moresco), Genoese pirate 232 

Muzalon Constantine, apographeus 15. 
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Mygdonia, region 49 

myzai, tax 162 | 

peyahoc GSVOUPLAS TNS, s. grand sahounilastes 
wéyas Spovyyaproc tic BiyAns 196 

pépocg 94 

peoaotikov 122 

LECLTEDOV (uECaCMV) 14 

wetoxiov 35-37, 73 

Muyana, xvpa tod 41 


N., apographeus 189 

N., dux and apographeus 110 

N., grand adnoumiastes 191, 212, 241 

Nauplion, town 237 

Neilos, patriarch (1379-1388) 22 

Neokaisareites Michael, grand adnoumiastes 191, 211 
Neokastron, theme 19, 40, 41, 44, 108, 110, 113 
Nestongoi, family )s. Doukas Nestongos) 18, 19 
Nestos, s. Mesta, river 

New Monastery (Néo. Movn) of Chios 62 

Nicaea, town 42, 43, 66, 169 7 
Nicaean Empire,Nicaean epoch 3, 4, 8, 16, 18, 24, 32, 39- 


41, 43, 44, 56, 60, 66, 71, 77, 85, 107, 108, 112, 115, © 


116, 126, 146, 149, 154, 156, 170, 174, 175,-179, 190, — 
191, 238, 253 
Nicholas of Nauplion, judge/notarios 237 
St. Nicholas, estate in Rendina 194 
Nicomedia, town 42, 43, 262 
Nikopolis, town 160 
nobility, s. aristocracy 
nomikos, official 179 
notary (notarios), official 177-180, 237 
vijoos (s. island) 35, 38, 50, 84, 85, 87, 138 
vonn 73 
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Oath of allegiance 24, 29, 128 

“obrok", tax 158 

Ochrid, town 44, 66, 183 

office 106, 117-126, 128, 131, 133, 135, 140, 143, 146, 
153, 155, 157, 168, 170-174, 177, 180, 190, 203, 216, 
218, 226; sale of — 125 

official 13, 15, 16, 22, 23, 26-28, 30, 31, 33, 37, 69, 88, 
91, 97, 99, 103, 105, 106, 111, 114, 117, 124, 126, 
128-130, 136, 148, 149, 152-154, 156-158, 160, 161, 
167, 168, 173, 174, 176-178, 180, 183-185, 190, 199, 
202, 205, 206, 211, 212, 218, 219, 221-223, 225-229, 
236, 237, 239, 242, 244, 245, 254, 260, 266, 269 

Oineotes Palaiologos Constantine, apographeus 189 © 

Olympiotissa, monastery 77 

Opsikion, theme 40, 44 

Optimaton, theme 40 

oreike (Opetkn), tax 155 

orium, adm. unit 35, 36 

orphanotrophos, title 46, 57, 190, 191, 237 

Orsini John (II), despot 259 

Orsini Nicholas, count of Kephalenia 258 

Osdravikion, village 72, 211 

Ottomans, s. Turks 

Oumbertopoulos, kouropalates 52 

OlKElOc, OlKeLOtatoe 22, 23, 29, 30, 55, 57, 151, 194, 239 

oiketns 28, 30 

ouKntopes 265 

OLKOVOLLLG, Ss. pronoia 

Opog 54 

OxAnoIg 12, 148 

Oyapatikiov 211 


Pachymeres George, historian 40, 46, 52, 109, 125 
Padyates Theodore, dux and kephale 113, 126 
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-Palaiologoi, family, Palaiologan period 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13- 
16, 18, 20, 23, 24, 29-32, 36-40, 46, 49, 52, 54, 60, 63, 
68, 71, 73, 74, 77-79, 81, 84, 87-89, 91, 94, 97, 99, 
— 103, 104, 107, 109, 114-116, 119, 123, 125, 129, 133, 
141, 144, 146, 147, 149, 155, 157, 158, 162, 164, 170- 
172, 175, 181, 183-187, 190, 202, 208, 217, 219, 223, 
226-230, 232, 234, 236-240, 242, 245, 246, 249, 250, 
252, 253, 256, 261, 263, 267-270; — "renaissance" 3 

Palaiologos Alexios, grand stratopedarches 85, 161 

Palaiologos Andronikos, despot 93, 145, 200 

Palaiologos Andronikos, protobestiarios 60,61,65 | 

Palaiologos Andronikos, grand stratopedarches 48, 84 

Palaiologos Constantine, despot 33, 93, 96, 144 

Palaiologos Constantine, grand papias 20 

Palaiologos Demetrios (I), despot 39, 61, 95, 144, 199 

Palaiologos Demetrios (II), despot 18, 86, 145, 161, 164, 
261, 163 | 

Palaiologos John, despot, 26,119 © 

Palaiologos John, sebastokrator 19, 56, 63 

Palaiologos John, panhypersebastos 19, 95, 96, 126, 141, 
214 

Palaiologos John, grand primikerios 85, 161 — 

Palaiologos Manuel, kephale 165 

Palaiologos Theodore (II), despot 162-164, 244, 261, 263, 
266 

Palaiologos Theodore, kephale 138, 139, 144, 154 

Palaiologos Theodore, tax official 222. _ 

Palaiologos Thomas, despot 164 | 

Palaiologos Komnenos Andronikos, grand domestikos (father 
of Michael VIII) 45 

Palaiologos Komnenos N., kephale of the West 65 

Palamas Gregory, archbishop of Thessalonica 250 

Palatia, region 41, 109, 219, 224 

Panaretos John, apographeus 188 
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Panaretos Michael, chronicler 122 

panhypersebastos, title 19, 27, 29, 95, 126, 141, 214 

Pantokrator, monastery 212 : 

Paphlagonia, theme 40 

parakeleusis, charter 161 

parakoimomenos, title 19, 27, 51 

Paralimnia, katepanikion 61 — 

paroikos, peasant 28 

Partitio Romaniae, international agreement (1204) 7, 34- 36, 
40, 52, 75, 84, 100 : 

Patmos, island 18, 85, 86, 224, 232, 233 

Patras, town 68, 237 

patriarchal directory (Ekthésis néa) 130 

Patrikiotes, fiscal official 198, 203, 225 

peasantry, peasants 11, 12, 152, 193, 209, 217, 232, 243, 
260, 266 

Pelagonia (Bitolj), town/region/katepanikion 60, 61, 78 

Pella, town 59 

Peloponnesus, s. Morea, land 

Peretas John, cavallarius, Venetian prokathemenos 172 

Pergamenos Constantine, apographeus 15, 188, 189, 203, 
210, 211 7 

Pergamon, "theme" 40 

Perperakion, fortress 53 

pertinentia, s. episkepsis 

Phanarion (in Argolis), town 162, 163 

Phanarion (in Thessaly), town 257, 260, 262, 265, 266 

Pharisaios George, apographeus 15, 92, 188, 189, 203, 210, 
211, 214, 215 

Pharisaios Pergamenos Thomas, apographeus 189 

Pheremai, town 160 

Philadelphia, town and katepanikion 40, 71, 77, 169 

Philanthropina Doukaina (Muriskissa) Zoe, landlady 29, 30, 
232-234 

Philanthropinoi, family 30, 239 
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Philanthropinos (Doukas) Alexios, mil. commander 86, 232 
Philanthropinos (Doukas) George, grand heteriarch and 

kephale 119, 155/156 : — : 
Philanthropinos Angelos Alexios, caesar 136 
Philanthropinos Angelos Michael, archon 151 - 
Philaretos, dux 214 | 
Philes Theodore, mil. commander 45. 
Philippopolis, town 44, 107 | 
Philotheos Kokkinos, patriarch ( 1353- 1355; 1364-1376). 240 
Philotheus, monastery 42 e. 

_ Phokas Autorianes, dux 112 
Phokas Michael, dux 108 
Phokopoulos George, landlord 150, 152 
Pikroklades Nicholas, geometros 216 
Pilinas, orphanotrophos and supreme judge 237 * 
pinkernes, title 133, 257 
Pinkernes John, capitaneus 33, 65 | 

- Popolia, katepanikion (s. Chrysopolis) 20, 42, 53, 61, 70, — 
—-72, 78, 121, 124, 139, 141 | 
Potholinos, village 98 
Pouloulos N., landlord 92 
Pongion, estate 214, 215 
praetor, title 46, 237, 256; — tod Biow 190 : | 
praktikon, cadastral list 21, 28, 46, 57, 59, 73, 78, 80, 86, 

91, 110, 113, 153, 154, 180, 185, 188, 189, 192-194, 
197, 205-212, 216, 222 — 
-praktor, s. tax official | 

_ Prebezianos Nicholas, chartophylax 239 
Prebista, village 212 — 
Prikonisos, island 84 
Prilep, town 20, 44-47, 59-61, 124, 126, 131 
primikerios of the tabularii, official 239 — 
Prinikon, village 163 

_ Prinkips George, ppesrapheus 189, 200 
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“priselica", tax 158 

Pristina, town 131 

private authority 28, 30, 37, 104, 123, 135, 156, 160-162, 
164, 165, 167, 185, 234, 269 

Prizren, town 131 

Probatos George, grammatikos 178 

Prodrome, s. St. John the Prodrome, monastery 

Prodromos, monastery in Berroia 57 

prokathemenos (kaotpov, mOAcMc) 115, 168-175, 185, 
215, 242, 269; other prokathemenoi 168, 228 

pronoia, pronoiars 23, 147, 163, 164, 181, 182, 205, 251, 
257, 259 | 

Prosek, fortress 54 

prostagma, imperial charter 38, 58, 65, 92, 124, 128, 130, 
140, 142, 155, 161, 170, 178, 182, 190, 191, 193, 195, 
196, 199, 205, 206, 214, 222-224, 226, 7 

protallagator, title 181 

protokouropalates, title 190 

protokynigos, title 125, 194, 196 

protonobilissimos, title 183 

protonotarios, official 178 

protosebastos, title 45 

protostrator, title 20, 27, 47, 52, 96, 126, 181 

protovestiarios, title 58, 60, 61, 65, 228, 232 

protovestiarites, title 138,228 _ 

province 10, 16, 18, 26, 31-33, 37, 39, 66, 67, 84, 118, 
135, 144, 165, 167, 168, 179, 181, 183-187, 216, 228, 
230, 231, 235-238, 245-247, 249, 270 

Pseudo-Kodinos, hierarchical list 22, 95, 105, 107, 119, 
155, 168, 173-175, 180, 187, 192, 237, 244 

Pyrgion, town 139 

Pyrgos, town 5 

(tic) MaAatac, katepanikion 42, 77 

ravoepactos cepactds, title 22,57, 194, 198 
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ee 110, 170, 185, 189, 191, 193, 200, 205, 210, 
212.222 , 

TAapad5OTNPLov YPappo. 211 

~mapadottkov ypappa 155, 185, 193, 198, 211, 216 

rapfevop¥opia, tax 12, 234 

REPLOPLGHOG 170, 200, 210, 211, 216 

TEPLOPOG 193,194,210 | 

mepioxn 62, 71, 73, 74, 78, 93 

wOAIG 35, 39, 50, 51, 56, 57, 60, 90, 91, 95, 105, 130, 
168, 173, 250, 251. | | 

roAitar 251 % 

TROALTUKG mpdypora, 227, 238, 242/243 

TLOALTIKOSG VOpLOS 253 | 

rodixviov 54, 58 | 

axpocotetov 35, 37, 38 — 

LpOtaonKpitic 237 


Quaestor, official 197 


Radinos John, apographeus 189 
Radinos Doukas Stephen, kephale and d apographeus 83, 154, 
189, 200 | 
-Rajko, kephale 55,160 
~ Rangabe Constantine, tabullarios 178  —| 
Raoul Komnenos N., pinkernes and kephale 133. | 
- Rendina, katepanikion 72, 74, 78, 19, 81, 83, 140, 194, 
213, 226, 241, 257 
retinue 29 
Rhodes, island 83, 187, 198, 200, 207 
-Rhodope, region 45, 48, 100, 141 
Rome, town 6, 250 — 
Roman territory 8 
Ropalaia, village 95 
Rousion, katepanikion 75-77 
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Samos, island 84 

Samothrace, island 84 

Sampson, district 224 | 

Sarandinos Theodore, skouterios 57, 139, 142, 143 

Sargatas, dienergon 219 

Saventzes Michael, stratiotes 182 

seal 7, 100, 211, 237 

sebastokrator, title 19, 30, 56, 109, 134, 143, 149, 212 

Sebastophoros Basil, logariastes 26 

sebastos, title 22 

Selanitsa, katepanikion 61, 78 

Seldjuks 3 

Selenitsa, s. Slaniza, town 

Selymbria, town 5, 51, 52, 63, 152 

Senate, s. synkletos 

Serbia, Serbs 2, 4, 8, 17, 19, 41, 47, 54, 55, 58, 60, 61, 
65, 81, 82, 127, 131, 136, 137, 145, 150, 153, 158, 
165, 169, 174, 175, 243, 245-247, 256 

Serres, town/theme/katepanikion 4, 19, 20, 42, 44, 49, 50, 
58, 61, 72-73, 75, 78, 79, 81, 82, 97-101, 106, 109, 
110, 118, 121, 124, 127, 130, 137-139, 141, 150-152, 
154, 155, 165, 176, 177, 183, 188, 191, 193, 200, 201, 
207, 220-222, 229, 243, 247, 250, 256 

Sgouropoulos Manuel, domestikos tév avatoAK@v 
Bepatav 195, 196, 210, 211 

Siderokastron, town 138 

Sirgaris, kaballarios 235 

Sirges (Guy de Lusignan), kephale of the West 140-142, 200 

sitarkia, s. o1tTapKia 

skaliatikon, tax 160 

Skiros, island 83 

Skoplje, town 131 

skouterios, title 45, 57 

Skylizes John, historian 27, 87 
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Skylitzes Theodore, 50bA0¢ 29 © 
Slaniza (Selanitsa), town 64 
Smyrna, town/katepanikion 26, 40, 42, 43, 71, 72, 11, 109, 

112, 169, 170, 176, 196, 203, 223, 224, 226, 239, 251 
Sophianoi, family 20, 21 | 
Soskon, fortress 60, 139 
Sotiniotes Niketas, protonotarios 178 
Soumanis Stephen, stratiotes 181 
Soumela, monastery 235 
Sozopolis, town 5, 53, 262 
Sparta, town 29, 68, 165 
Spartinos Demetrios, apographeus 211 
Spartinos John, prokathemenos 172, 174 

_ Sphrantzes George, historian 21, 29, 122, 165. 

- Sphrantzes Palaiologos N., grand stratopedarches 60, 139 
Spinariza, town 33, 65 | 
Sporades, islands 5_ 

Stagoi, town/region 62 
Stanos, town 60. 
Staridola, town 60, 139 

-Stavrou, dyapatixiov 211 
Stenimachos, town/region 44, 48, 51, 69, 139 
Stephaniana, katepanikion 72, 78, 79 : 

_ Stilarion, town/peninsula/mountain 42 
‘Stilis, village 63 — 

_ Stomion, village 73 | 
Strategos, mil. commander 34, 46, 47, 48, 52, 106, 147, 

181; —tijg Eonépac 140, 141 | 
Strategos George, domestikos of the West 220- 222 
Stratigopouloi, family 21 

_ Stratigopoulos Komnenos N., caesar 27, 29 a 
Strovilos, island 84 
Struma (not Strymon), theme 54 
Strumitsa, town 19, 54, 55, 81, 122 a 
Strymon, VERIe BION 5, 49, 54, 57, 61, 72, 75, 8, 96, 98- 
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100, 102, 106, 109, 110, 138, 141, 188, 190-193, 197, 
200, 201, 207, 211, 212, 220 

St. Stefano, town 5 

Styllos, monastery 239 

suburbium, expr. in Partitio Romaniae 37 

Symeon (Sinisa) Palaiologos, despot and emperor in Thessaly 
62, 67, 247, 249 

Synadinos Theodore, protostrator 20, 47, 48, 52, 53, 60, 
61, 96, 124, 126, 127, 141 | 

Synadinos Astras George, grand stratopedarches 196, 212 

synkletos (senate) 118, 150, 195, 196, 239, 249, 254-256 

Syrgiannes Palaiologos Philanthropinos, grand dux and 
kephale of the West 60, 95, 96, 125, 140-142, 200, 259 

cexpétov 244, 262 

LeArava, village 42 

ovyidAArov 121, 134 

OlylAALHSec yo&ppa 112, 193, 197/198, 208, 211, 213 

outapKia, tax 12, 155 

otpatevna 45 

otpatnyatov 120 

otpatnyia 169 

otpatiatns 103, 147, 157, 181, 182, 251, 259 

ovCntnoig 12 

ovprevOepocg 22 

LoapKov, katepanikion 77 


Stip, town 131, 154 


Tabullarios, official 179, 179, 239 

Tagares Manuel, kephale 71 

Tarchaniotes John, tax official 222 

Tarchaniotes Manuel, kephale 151 

Tarchaniotes Glavas Michael, mil. commander 46 
Taronites John, anagrapheus 190 
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Tatars 52 

taxes, taxation 11, 28, 36, 120, 122, 155, 156, 160; 162, 
(165, 185, 186, 194, 204-206, 209, 217-219, 223, 225- 
227, 234, 244, 256, 257, 259, 261-263, 266; — bureaus 
(apparatus) 217, 229, 269; — controllers 14, 21, 201; — 
inspectors (s. apographeus) 14, 80, 91, 102, 154, 199, 
202, 208, 213, 220, 222, 225, 228, 237; — officials 
(xpaxtwp, evepyov, Stevepywv) 12-14, 27, 29, 71, 85, 
88, 121, 155, 156, 160, 173, 184, 185, 193, 202, 210, 
217-228, 256, 269 

-Tenedos, island 4 

Thasos, island 42, 85, 188, 200 

Thelolitos John, praktor 27 

theme (Oéna), adm. unit 18, 34-36, 38, 40-43, 49, 50, 52, 
53, 57, 59, 63, 66-69, 73, 75, 78, 80, 81, 88-94, 97- 
101, 103, 104, 106, 108-110, 113-115, 129, 131, 139, 
144, 170, 171, 175, 176, 178, 188, 192, 202, 216, 218- 
220, 236, 237, 268, 269; “fiscal” theme 34, 62, 75; -—_ 
tig Aboews 65, 139, 140 | 

Theodore I Angelos, emperor of Thessalonica (1225/7- 1230) 
66 

Theodore II Laskaris, emperor ( seen) 17, 45, ‘7 

Theodore N., energon 27 

Theodosios, metropolitan of Serres 151 

Theologites Manuel, tax official 221,222 

Theologites Nicholas, fiscal official 220-222 

Thessalonica, town/region/theme 5, 9, 15, 28-21, 25, 30, 
36, 44-47, 49, 56, 57, 61, 63, 81, 83, 90, 91, 93-97, 99, 
100, 106, 109, 115, 119, 125, 127, 130, 133, 140, 141, 
143-145, 150, 160, 161, 172, 174, 178, 180-182, 188- 
191, 197, 200, 201, 204, 207, 210, 213, 215, 220, 223, 
229, 239, 240, 246, 249-257, 268 | 

Thessaly, land 4, 8, 20, 30, 59, 61-63, 77, 122, 127, 134- 
137, 139, 141, 144, 154, 169, 178, 200, 247, 257, 260, 
263 
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Thrace, land 4, 21, 44, 49, 50, 52, 53, 77, 99, 125, 141, 
142, 161, 172, 190 

Thrakesion, theme 40, 41, 75, 108, 111-113, 127, 139, 150, 
155, 170, 176, 178, 185, 195, 200, 219, 224, 237 

Tinos, island 84 

title 22, 143, 154, 170, 190, 196 

toll 160 

Tornikoi, family 18, 19 

Tornikes Constantine, sebastokrator and kephale 19, 30, 
110, 150 

Tornikes John, dux and kephale 113 

tourma, adm. unit 75 

town 10, 35, 36, 38, 45, 47, 50, 58, 73, 99, 105, 129, 130, 
135, 146, 167, 169, 170, 172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 181, 
183, 185, 216, 217, 238, 243, 244, 248-253, 255, 256, 
258, 261-266, 268, 269 | 

treasury (State, imperial, vestiarion) 13, 14, 110, 219, 228, 
236, 266 

Trebizond, empire 1, 32, 41, 66, 75, 113, 122, 127, 226, 
235, 237, 247 | 

Trikkala, town 62, 77, 154, 155 

Trilission, hamlet 55, 69, 139, 160 

Tsagitsakis Michael (TCayxitCaxne¢), praktor 29 

Tsamblakon Alexios, kephale 20, 119, 121, 124, 139, 144, 
155 

tsaousios title 180, 181, 182 | 

Tsepaide, fortress/region 44, 48, 51, 69, 139 

Tsimpeas Constantine, apographeus 189 

Tsimpeas Theodore, geometros (7?) 216 

Turks 2, 4, 5, 9, 32, 39, 43, 63, 82, 86, 145, 250, 255 

Tzaphas Ursinos John, great landowner 235 

Tzimalos Basil, castrophylax 177 

Tzimiskes John, courtier 27 

Tzimiskes Manuel, author of a praktikon 57, 192, 194 
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Tzyrapes Constantine, Ax and kephale 113, 114, 126 
TATASG TS aVATIC 45 | 

tCraBovoides 180 — 

Beiog 22, 45 

tontov 196 

tonoVecia 54, 71-74, 93 

torocg 34, 56, 58, 71-73, 85, 93, 117, 130-132, 137, 138, 
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Ugljesa, s. John Ugljesa 

unit (district, area) of administration 25, 33. 36, 38-41, 44, 
45, 49-51, 53, 55, 57, 62, 63-70, 75, 81-84, 87-89, 91, 
93-96, 99-102, 104-106, 111, 114, 129-131, 135, 136, 
143-145, 148, 161, 165-167, 170, 171, 185, 202, 203, 
220, 221, 226, 266-269 | 


Vagenetia, region 65-68 

Vanitsa, katepanikion 77 

Varangopoulos Alexios, vestiarites and kephale 85 — 

Vardar, river 15, 54, 55, 59, 70, 78, 80, 89, 93, 204, 211 

Vardari(os), katepanikion 61, 74, 78 

Vari, place 196, 224 

Varna, town 5 | 

vassal, vassalage 23, 24, 29, 135, 144, 231 

Vassili, grand prince of Moscow 6 | 

Vatatzes John, protokynigos 125, 194-198, 203, 206, 209, 
211, 225 | | 

Vatopedi, monastery 50, 59, 87, 139, 142, 193 

Vatrachonites Manuel, grand adnoumiastes 192 

Veles, town 44-46 

Velestinos, theme 93 

Venice, Venetians 4, 7, 34, 60, 63-65, 67, HM, 83, 84, 100, 
118, 120, 138, 172, 175, 253, 259 

Vergotas, apographeus 42, 188 
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vestiarion, Ss. treasury 

vestiarites, official 85 

villa, expr. in Partitio Romaniae 35-37 

village 10, 36, 37, 73, 79, 216, 234, 259, 264 

Vizye, town 143 | 

Vodena (Edessa), town 55, 58, 59, 255 

Vojusha, river 64 | 

Voleron, region 44, 48, 49, 57, 99, 100, 106, 109, 110, 
115, 137, 139, 154, 188, 190, 191, 200, 201, 207, 220, 
222 

Voutomites, kephale 133 

Vrachionites Theophylactos, castrophylax 176 

Vranje, town 131 

Vrontos (Upper, Lower), hamlets 55, 69, 139, 160 

Vryennios Leondaris, s. Bryennios Leontares 

Vrysis, village 121, 163 | 

BAayia (MeyaAn), s. Thessaly © 

BovAn, s. synkletos — 


Xenophon, monastery 73, 218 | 
-Xeropotamon, monastery 192, 200, 213, 215, 216, 241 
Xileas, skouterios 45 


— Yaleas, kephale 19, 119, 191. 
vrdotactc 261 — 


Zabalta, bandon 73, 75 

Zabaltia, katepanikion 72, 75, 78, 94, 141, 202 

_ Zagarommatis George, panhypersebastos 27, 29 

Zagora, theme 44, 49, 54, 81 

Zakynthos, island 84 

Zarkos (Spharkos), village 77 

Zavernikia, village 94 

Zdravikion, s. Osdravikion, village 

Zealots, members of the popular movement in Thessalonica | 
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— 127, 254, 257 
‘Zgouros N., prokathemenos 172 
Zichna(i), town and katepanikion 72, 78, 79, 81, 98, 130, 
137, 139, 141, 176, 220, 221 | 
Zigadines Andronikos, dux 110 
Zitounion (Lamia), town 63, 82 | 
Zographou, monastery 21, 72, 150, 191, 197, 205, 212, 
229,241 
Zomes N., domestikos 57, 192 
Zoodochos (Mother of God), monastery 197 
zoupan, Ss. zupan | 
' Zvecan, town 165 
CevynAateiov 15, 35-37, 41. 
Cnpia 12, 235 


Zupan, serb. title 137 


